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Art. I.— Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas Camp- 
bell. By Cyrus Reppine. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1859. 


Mr Repp1no’s “ Reminiscences,” lately completed and published 
in two volumes, probably conclude the series of personal recol- 
lections which we are likely to receive of the poet Campbell. 
It cannot be said that they form any essential addition to the 
more elaborate biography given to the world ten years back 
by Dr Beattie. They suggest, indeed, rather that the author 
wanted to make a book, than that he felt he had anything very 
important to tell us about the poet, and actually tell us, perhaps, 
as much about Mr Cyrus Redding as about Campbell. Yet 
they have their substantive value, nevertheless, in the mere fact 
that they are observations taken from another quarter. The 
omniscient schoolboy has lately learned—thanks to Sir David 
Brewster and Professor Wheatstone—that curious law of optical 
science, that, to obtain the impression of relief, we must have 
two pictures of the object, taken from different points of view, 
and superimposed the one upon the other. The second tran- 
script adds no new features to the picture; and, to the ignorant 
observer, who has left school, appears to be exactly like the first. 
Nevertheless, it is this second transcript that, by some magic, 
which we believe even the schoolboy himself does not yet 
fully understand, is to convert the plane into the apparent solid. 
Something like this law appears to prevail in moral representa- 
tion also. To get the true roundness of life, we must have 
we 00 of our subject from various hands. The best, fullest, 
iveliest narrative is a plane surface by itself, so long as it con- 
veys the impressions of only one mind. It may convey outline, 
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colour, and every detail, but yet fails to give the true sense of 
substance and reality. 

The value of the present acquisition, it must be confessed, is not 
diminished by the fact that the hero is regarded rather from the 
valet-de-chambre point of view. Mr Redding served under 
Campbell as sub-editor during the direction of the New Monthly 
by the latter; if, indeed, we should not rather reverse the phrase, 
and say that the dilatory, unmethodical, fastidious poet served 
under his more practical subordinate. This relation, whichever 
party occupied the superior — might be expected to present 
Campbell in an aspect different from that in which he would 
appear either to his chosen friends or to society in general; and 
Mr Redding’s impressions, therefore, while they require to be 
received with an obvious allowance, have yet their special utility. 

To Dr Beattie’s work—our principal authority on the subject 
—a much higher rank may be assigned. It has the essential 
merit of being a serious effort. If the author be not successful 
in his object, it is not, at any rate, from want of labour. And 
we do not say that he is not to a great degree successful. The 
amount of matter, whether in the shape of letters, verses, or facts, 
collected in his work, is immense. Three volumes of nearly 
five hundred pages each are filled—very fairly—with Campbell. 
But this very fulness suggests its attendant defect. It would be 
almost impossible to say as much worth saying of a man of no larger 
humanity than the poet—true poet as he was—can pretend to. 
The wood wants thinning. The fact is, that Dr Beattie is far 
too generally good-natured, not only to his subject, but to every 
body and thing with which his subject has to do. In his bio- 
graphical eyes, Campbell touched nothing he did not adorn. If 
some authors are said to dip their pens in gall, Dr Beattie has 
dipped his in the milk of human kindness; and milk (as any one 
who has ever tried that medium knows) is apt to run and blur, 
and is generally unfavourable to fine delineation. Accordingly, 
in Dr Beattie’s own portion of the story, there is some want of 
due discrimination. His literary handling is—be it said with all 
respect for his noble calling—tant soit peu professional. We all 
know the suavity which distinguishes the personal intercourse of 
the profession with the world of possible patients, and have some- 
times, perhaps ungratefully, felt willing to exchange for some- 
thing ruder and less regulated that courteous suggestion of 
mortality and mortal accidents. We secretly shudder a little at 
so soft a touch. There is something of this in Dr Beattie’s style 
and treatment. 

A defect in some degree analogous is a want of distinct group- 
ing and arrangement of the narrative. A due observance 0 
chronology is, indeed, an essential condition of a good biography : 
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but the service is not to be slavery. There is a “logic of facts” 
which will often claim a prior right to attention. Dr Beattie’s 
object apparently has been, by extracts from the poet’s letters, 
or the supplementary recollections of his friends, to present the 
matter in his hands under the form of annals, or sometimes even 
of diary; and this intention is generally carried out with great 
success. But to compile annals is to decline history ; and a diary, 
perhaps the most interesting, because the most natural, form of 
narrative, when the matter thus chronicled is the daily develop- 
ment of some single subject of interest, is the most wearisome of 
all reading, when it retails only the heterogeneous matter which 
each day actually brings forth. It may almost be said that the 
chief use of writing lives is lost when this manner is pursued. If 
the object of writing memoirs be simply to collect the facts of a 
man’s life, how is biography to be distinguished from gossip ? 
It will be gossip about a dead man, doubtless, but still gossip, 
and no more. But biography, which fulfils its proper scope, is 
open to no such reproach. Its duty is not simply to chronicle 
the facts of the life of its subject, but to exhibit the relation 
those facts to each other and to human nature. It may be an 
extravagance to say that every man’s life is a “poem;” for, to 
say nothing of the decided prose in which too much of most 
men’s lives is expressed, few lives have that completeness and 
composition which is what we may rather suppose to be implied 
in that fine Gallic figure. But a life, though it may rarely de- 
serve to be called a poem, is by no means that confused con- 
geries of events which it may often appear to be when we look 
at it too closely. In reading a man’s life as a diary, or even in 
annals, which profess a somewhat larger scope, we are much like 
men travelling over the face of a new country. Every step is 
more or less of a surprise. Here we enjoy a green shade, and 
there we come on a sandy waste; now we have a rapid river to 
cross, and now we skirt a tranquil lake; now the eye ranges 
over a wide expanse, and then, when we turn in another direc- 
tion, a hill or a mountain shuts up the view. Everything may 
be very delightful to see, but we are among the objects, and can 
only form a very vague notion of the whole which these elements 
make up. But from the elevation to which the true biographer 
conducts the reader, these features fall, not, indeed, into regu- 
larity, but into connection and plan. This hill is a solitary cone, 
unmistakeably volcanic, or it is seen to be part of a chain, the 
rise, and course, and conclusion of which we can trace and under- 
stand. Then, too, we can perceive why the river met us here, 
why it is suspended there in a lake; we can see why this region 
grows such fine timber, or affords such glowing sheets of turf, 
or why that is so sterile and stony. Our comprehension, indeed, 
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of all these facts will be deeper or shallower, according to our 
own resources of knowledge and intelligence; but it will be at 
least possible to learn much, and almost impossible not to learn 
something, of the eternal laws which influence these phenomena. 

Memoirs conducted on Dr Beattie’s principle of course fail to 
a great degree of such lessons. Yet, as biographies go, it must 
be considered a highly meritorious work. If it is scarcely the 
accomplished work of art which we desiderate, Dr Beattie’s Life 
may be said, like Michael Angelo’s marble, to contain “col suo 
soverchio” all that we could wish. Some day we may hope the 
“ottimo artista” will appear, and from this abundance of excel- 
lent material carve out the perfect work. 

Without attempting, it may well be believed, to anticipate that 
consummate workman, we now propose, in a brief analysis of 
Campbell’s life, to endeavour, while quoting its principal events, 
to exhibit the leading features of his character. In this view, it 
will be observed that we are only concerned with the poet and 
writer, as these aspects bear relation to the man. His. works, 
therefore, well worthy as they are of a deliberate critical review, 
can only be noticed on the present occasion as far as they serve 
to illustrate the moral individuality of their author. 

When he has a long journey to go, the wise traveller hastens 
to divide it into stages. Campbell’s seventy years of existence 
may be divided, in regard to other considerations besides con- 
venience, into four periods. The first, extending from his birth 
in 1777, to the publication of the “ Pleasures of Hope” in 1799, 
includes the development of the man, his genius and his fame, 
in very unusual coincidence, up to the epoch of first manhood. 
The second, a shorter but distinct period of four years, contains 
his early London life, and concludes with his marriage in 1803. 
The third portion, in all respects the prime or happiest passage 
of the poet’s career, may, for distinction, be called the Sydenham 
period ; since it was in that pleasant suburban retirement that 
most of it was spent. This was the period of his married life, 
and it concludes with the loss of his excellent wife—a loss soon 
followed by that of the home her presence had chiefly constituted 
—in 1828. The fourth period embraces the remainder of his 
life, and ends with his decease at the ‘age of 66, in 1843. We 
propose cursorily to sketch these periods in succession, develop- 
ing, as we may be able, the relation, both in regard to events 
and their moral influences, which they bore to each other, and 
endeavouring to exhibit the significance of each in that large 
view of the poet’s life as a whole, in which only it can now be 
viewed with any advantage to us or justice to its subject. 

Two points regarding the poet’s birth bring up questions of 
which almost all we can say is, that they have an answer, if we 
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knew it. Campbell was of an ancient race, and he was the son 
of an old man. What was the influence of either circumstance ? 

The connection with the more illustrious representatives of the 
name claimed by the poet,’ and gracefully acknowledged, it 
would appear, by some members of the house of Lorn—but, 
whether seriously believed or not by either, we do not pretend to 
know—may be left for those who have the means and taste for 
investigating abstruse points of genealogy. The special branch 
to which the poet belonged, was designated by the title of a small 
Highland estate called Kirnan. This property, however, the 
subject of the “ Lines on Revisiting a Scene in Argyllshire,” had 
become merely titular in the previous generation, having been 
sold by the poet’s uncle to a wealthier kinsman, and merged in 
his larger estate. An English family, under such circumstances, 
would have dropped altogether out of the golden book of terri- 
torial aristocracy, and been glad to hide its diminished head in 
the darkest obscurity it could find. The Englishman’s pride 
forbids him to cling to distinction, of which he has lost what he 
considers the substance. The Campbells, on the contrary, as 
almost any other Scottish family in a similar position would 
have done, clung to their title, and called themselves Campbell 
of Kirnan still, though the land was no longer in their possession. 
The Scotsman’s pride forbids him to resign a distinction of which 
he has lost only what he considers an accessory. For the estate, 
to the Englishman, represents the land; to the Scotsman, it re- 
presents the blood. 

It is impossible to deny that the Scottish view is the higher ; 
and, moreover, the case of this family of Kirnan forcibly suggests 
a real advantage which may attend it. It is related of Mrs 
Campbell, the poet’s mother, that on one occasion she directed a 
purchase made at a shop, to be sent to “ Mrs Campbell of Kirnan, 
mother of the author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope.” We cannot 
help smiling at the simplicity which this anecdote betrays; yet, 
if we sympathize with the motherly pride which dictated the 
latter flourish to the name, we may probably trace a close con- 
nection between it and the family pride which suggested the 
former. The two facts involved, may have even morally almost 
the relation of cause and effect; for the poet, if he owed his 
genius to nature, would certainly never have become the author 
of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” of all poems in the world, if he had 
not received a high degree of literary culture, and if, moreover, 
his excessively sensitive character had not enjoyed, during his 
childhood and youth, the delicate handling which could only have 
been obtained in a home of substantial refinement. These were 
necessary conditions of his ever becoming what he actually be- 

* See Verses on receiving a Seal with the Campbell Crest. 
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came. Now, set against these the position of his family during 
this period. His father, formerly a merchant of good standing 
in the American trade, had been ruined by the breaking out of 
the war, and reduced to the narrowest circumstances. Never, 
as far as we learn, a man of any great energy, he was now sixty- 
five years old, and he had a family of ten children—Thomas 
the youngest, an infant at the time, and the eldest a daughter of 
only nineteen. What a splendid boast, then, was really contained 
in this little outbreak of the mother, who had not only sustained 
her aged husband, and sent a large family out respectably into the 
world, but under such pressure of privation had still maintained 
a home in which a poet of the peculiar temperament and accom- 
ner pow of her youngest son could be successfully developed ! 
ould the English family, under corresponding circumstances, 
always have stood so severe a test? Would the cold poverty with- 
out not have frozen the graces and delicacies within ? Would not 
coarseness of manners have come in too soon with coarseness of 
fare,—just for want of that sustaining sense of birth and caste 
which made the Scottish family still feel themselves bound to 
keep up the traditions of gentle blood? So that the honest pride 
of family may have had much to do with the production of this 
fine example of domestic heroism ; and Mrs Campbell may have 
very justly connected her being the mother of the author of the 
“ Pleasures of Hope” with her being Mrs Campbell of Kirnan. 
The theory that remarkable men derive their distinguishing 
qualities from the mother obtains a rather ambiguous confirmation 
from the case of Campbell. That theory cannot certainly be 
said to have at present any claim to serious attention: it obtains 
its actual amount of popular acceptance from the same conve- 
nient practice which supports, with another portion of the vulgar, 
the belief in dreams and omens,—the practice of overlooking all 
the facts which tell against it, and only registering those which 
may be interpreted in its favour. It does not prove much, there- 
fore, that we find Mrs Campbell to have exhibited a more 
marked individuality than her husband; and the value of this 
fact is diminished by the circumstance that her character, in its 
development at least, was very different from that of her son. 
She seems to have been remarkable for that in which the poet 
was always remarkably defective—a strong sense of principle en- 
forced by a strong will. Her manner of governing her chil- 
dren and household appears to have left an impression of severity 
even upon her youngest son, who was avowedly her favourite ; 
but his character bears more testimony to the indulgence with 
which he was generally treated, than his memory to the asperities 
which, like other spoiled children, he may occasionally have had 
to undergo. Mrs Campbell of Kirnan was manifestly a woman 
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of a warm and deep heart, as well as a despotic will and an irri- 
table temper; and the severity of such persons towards those in 
whom their affections are strongly engaged is apt to be of the 
crustaceous order: it exhibits plenty of hardness and prickles 
outside, but has no backbone. This is much the sort of treat- 
ment we suspect the youthful Tommy to have received in a 
household where, moreover—besides the aged and indulgent 
father—there was a strong sisterly atmosphere prevailing ; and 
to this, probably, may be attributed in great measure that ten- 
dency to self-indulgence which he throughout life exhibited. 
Nevertheless, though the son did develop into so different a cha- 
racter from the rigid, orderly, self-and-family-denying matron who 
bore him, we are disposed to think that he really derived from her 
the quality which, more than any other, made him what he was, 
—that perfervidum ingenium, viz., which gives his best passages 
a fire we scarcely find elsewhere, and which, in its concentration 
in his best songs, made him the Tyrtzeus of his country. 

In the bosom of this family, surrounded manifestly by serious 
privations, yet these softened to the spoiled child, spoiled at once 
in the several rights of being the youngest, the most delicate, 
the prettiest, and the cleverest—by abundant affection from 
father, and mother, and sisters alike, affection which the child, 
grown man, never forgot, but sacrificed himself to acknowledge 
and repay—Campbell passed the whole of his childhood and 
boyhood. It is worth notice, too, that, during the whole of this 
period, he resided in a town, and that town Glasgow. A few 
weeks spent for his health, when he was eight years old, at a 
short distance from the city, formed the only opportunity he had 
of becoming personally familiar with the country which God 
made. His biographer lays, with justice, much stress on the 
short interval when the sensitive and precocious child—his per- 
ceptive powers probably increased by recent illness—was allowed 
to run wild on the banks of the Cart—or, as the poet reproduces 
the cacophonious stream, the Cartha—under the charge of an 
“aged webster and his wife,” in whose cottage he was boarded. 
It is not unlikely that this visit first developed the fondness for 
natural objects, the truthful, if limited, observation of which is 
a marked feature of his poetry. Nor is it very improbable that 
his comparatively rare access to such objects may have enhanced 
their value in his imagination. There seems, also, reason to 
believe, that this awakening of the sensibilities to the “ magic of 
nature” led to his first attempts at verse, for in his tenth year 
at latest he began to rhyme. We believe that, seventy years 
ago, the rhymes the child produced were a much stronger evi- 
dence of tendency toward, and talent for, poetical composition, 
than they would be at present. It is rather a curious, but an 
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undoubted fact, that the facility for metrical expression is ac- 
sae at a very much earlier age than it used to be; and little 

ommy Campbell’s compositions at ten years old would scarcely 
justify now the fond expectations which they actually excited. 
We have seen far better verses in every respect produced by 
children who, nevertheless, have not turned out poets. But at 
thirteen, Campbell produced a piece which authorized the highest 
expectation of originality. On the most hackneyed subject 
(Spring) he hit upon a happy thought, perfectly just and true, 
and yet, to our knowledge, absolutely novel. Listen how this 
inspired boy writes. He is addressing Summer (which rather 
diminishes his merit, for it was, no doubt, the necessity of ele- 
vating that season above its rivals which gave him his cue); 
nevertheless, it was “no vulgar boy” who had the moral courage 
thus to express himself :— 


“Tis true some poets that unguarded sing, 
The golden age would fain ascribe to Spring ; 
For me, I see not how wits e’er so starch, 
Could prove the beauties of the bleak-eyed March, 
Nor February, clad in horrid snow, 
Nor April, when the winds relentless blow : 
These chilly months it sure alone belongs 
To those who sing to frame unmeaning songs.” 


Granting a certain obscurity to the last couplet, which a truth 
so deep may well bear, who can deny that this child, in his inno- 
cence, has been enabled to read the mysteries of nature more 
truly than the whole quire of English bards before or since? 
Here that respectable company have been for all these years and 
centuries celebrating and adoring spring, as if it were really a 
delightful season, as if, in fact, there were in their sense such a 
thing as spring; and then comes this little child and rebukes 
both them and us. 

Seriously, if there is no great proof of poetical genius in this 
passage, there is what is the condition of any such genius— 
truthfulness of observation ; and we are not joking at all in 
recognising here a certain simplicity and honesty, on which we 
shall have to remark hereafter, as often a meritorious distinction 
of his poetry. 

These poetical attempts seem to have been fostered by the 
master of the school—the Grammar School of Glasgow—which 
he had attended from his eighth year. “ Versions,” which it 
was optional to the pupil to render in prose or metre, were a 
part of the school-system ; and Campbell’s ambition and con- 
sciousness of what was regarded as a remarkable talent, had at 
least as much to do as any true stinging of the poetic fly with his 
adopting the metrical form. Of this—and also at once to shatter 
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all fancy that he exhibited any real poetical talent at this age— 
we may quote the following sufficient proof. It is styled, whether 
by himself or editor, “ Poem on Finishing the Versions :”— 


“‘ Now, farewell my books, and also my versions : 
I hope now I will have (some) time for diversions. 
The labour and pains you have cost me’s not small ; 
But now, by good luck, I’ve got free of you all. 
When the pen was not good I blotted the paper ; 
And then my father cried, ‘ Tom, what’s the matter ? 
Consider but once what items you need ; 
My purse it must suffer, or you must take heed.’ 
So adieu to rebukes, and also to versions ; 
I hope I’ll now have some time for diversions. 
“ Thomas Campbell, xt. 10. 
“ Glasgow, May 12th, 1788.” 


The defective rhyme of the third couplet is a trifle; for a 
double rhyme has always a clatter in itself which is apt to mis- 
lead even more practised ears ; but the utterly defective rhythm 
almost throughout shows plainly, that, in this essential point, his 
success, when he does succeed, was imitative, not instinctive. 
But Campbell never had a good ear to the end, as we may have 
occasion to exhibit. His real versions are decidedly better than 
this; but their superiority is probably owing to the practice of 
the Scottish schoolmaster, of translating the passage himself into 
good English before it was given to the pupils. 

Campbell’s father and mother were both strictly religious, 
apparently of that national type which has undergone, and is 
undergoing, so remarkable a change in the present generation. 
The result was much what was to be expected. The boy re- 
ceived religious impressions, but his moral principle was not 
proportionably affected. When the adult standard of religion is 
the only one exhibited to a child of quick sensibilities, he will 
probably make a strain to get up to it. But he cannot reach it, 
and it is impossible to keep up walking on tiptoe for ever; and 
so the poor child slips back to his natural paces, and remains 
without any religious rule at all. When Campbell’s early im- 
pressions were become, in after days, only as the footsteps which 
report to the geologist of marvels long extinct, he recollected his 
father’s extempore prayers as the sublimest devotional utterances 
he had ever heard, except—O tell it not in Scotland !—the Eng- 
lish Liturgy. But the recreant Presbyterian recalled, along with 
these fervent outpourings of his father, contemporary escapades 
of his own, which he equally connected with his childhood. 
There is no ground for asserting that Tom was a bad boy; but, 
on the other hand, neither was he exactly a good one. It may 
be no serious immorality in a young boy to steal a neighbour's 
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strawberries, yet well-governed young boys do not commit that 
peccadillo,—which Campbell confesses. Nor need a tacit acqui- 
escence in another boy’s falsehood imply a moral weakness that 
is never to be got over; nor even is a long-continued piece of 
deception practised towards a parent a sin which is never to be 
forgotten or forgiven to a child of twelve years old. Yet these 
things, which occurred, according to his own statement, at this 
— of Campbell’s life, argue, especially in a boy living at 
1ome, and therefore always under the parental influence, a cer- 
tain laxity of the moral fibre, for which, assuredly, the parents 
are more to be blamed than the boy, but which, nevertheless, do 
flaw the bov’s integrity. Ah! who knows but that a wiser 
training at this period might not have saved much that is pain- 
ful in the poet’s later life !* 

At the age of thirteen, the boy’s school-life merged in college 
life. The difference in such circumstances as his was not great, 
yet it was a difference. The Scottish schools and universities are 
alike deficient in the social element which forms almost the most 
valuable portion of the English educational system ; and where 
the youths can enter the latter at thirteen, it need not be said 
that the instruction must be of a rudimentary character, or must 
include at least such teaching. Nor, when the student resides 
at home, would there seem to be any change of condition on this 
side. Yet the actual difference is, on the whole, considerable. 


1Ts it too great a bathos to drop from these grave reflections to the narra- 
tion of one of the peccadilloes here adverted to? If the reader have not fallen 
in with the story, he must be amused with it. Mrs Campbell, it appears, had a 
bed-ridden relative, about whose health she was anxious; and, being rheumatic 
herself, could not visit her personally, and, accordingly, used to depute either 
Tom or one of his brothers every day with a message of inquiry after the old 
lady. “One day,” says Campbell, “that I was to fetch the bulletin, which 
would have kept me (the distance was nearly two miles) from a nice party that 
was to go out for the gathering of blackberries, I complained, with tears in my 
eyes, to my brother Daniel, about this de’il of an auld wife that would neither 
die nor get better. ‘Tut, man,’ said my crafty brother, ‘Can’t you just do as I 
do?’ ‘And what’s that?’ ‘Why, just say that she’s better or worse without 
taking the trouble of going so far to inquire.’ ” This economical plan was accord- 
ingly adopted ; and as it was found that a bad bulletin only sent them back 
earlier next morning, the boys agreed that the old lady should get better (the 
poet is answerable for the logic here, for, on the plan adopted, it would seem to 
have made small difference how often they were sent, or how early). So the 
boys amused themselves at anything which was going on among their compa- 
nions, and reported daily, “Mrs Simpson’s kind compliments to mamma; has 
had a better night, and is going on very nicely.” The dénouement may be anti- 
cipated. “ Woe’s me!” said Campbell ; “ on that very morning on which we had 
had the audacity to announce that ‘Mrs Simpson was quite recovered,’ there 
comes to our father a letter as broad and long as a brick, with cross-bones and 
a grinning death’s head upon its seal, and indited thus :— 

*Sir,—Whereas Mrs Jane Simpson, relict of the late Mr Andrew Simpson, 
merchant in Glasgow, died on Wednesday the 4th instant, you are hereby re- 
quested to attend her funeral, on Monday next, at ten o’clock a.m.’” 

Campbell places this incident at about his twelfth year. 
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The mere elevation of status does much to explain this; for we 
are all, and especially the young, more practically influenced by 
the imagination than we readily allow. The age of a portion of 
the students, and the more public character of the professors— 
men almost always of national, sometimes of European note—con- 
duce to dignify the body, while the independence of all control 
or supervision in which a large number of the undergraduates 
live—if we may use a term which is scarcely expressive where 
the degree so rarely concludes the course of study—has a certain 
moral effect even upon those who still remain under the domestic 
roof. So that the change is a real one, and especially to an ex- 
citable, imaginative, and ambitious boy, like the precocious young 
Celt in question. 

Accordingly, he threw himself with his characteristic impetuo- 
sity into his new career; and if not immediately, yet while still 
a mere boy, had become a very prominent member of the under- 
graduate community. Was his course a satisfactory one ? 

This may be doubted, if the question be asked seriously, and 
with a view to its ultimate effects on his character. It seems 
questionable, indeed, how the casting of a boy of thirteen into so 
public a life could be good for him, or produce really satisfactory 
results, except in proportion as external discipline or his own 
character and habits neutralized the glare and excitement, and 


reduced the publicity towards the conditions of privacy. Human 
character —at any rate, British character—is something like 
British fruit; it will only ripen properly under a slow heat. 
Too sudden an exposure produces one of two effects: the fruit 
ceases to grow, takes a pale semblance of ripeness, and soon 
drops; or else one side is 5 while the other continues 


hard and undeveloped. The latter of the two—the more favour- 
able alternative—was undoubtedly that which Campbell experi- 
enced. Some qualities of his character were matured and 
strengthened. ‘The boy was of a nature which too close con- 
finement to home delicacies might easily have rendered effemi- 
nate. He quickly learned in the university palestra to exhibit 
the natural spirit and courage which properly belonged to his 
character, ome which continued to mark it during his life. His 
intellectual faculties also—or at least some of them—were rapidly 
developed under the stimulus of free competition and popular 
applause. Some of these, we are obliged to say—for he makes 
a general confession of indolence, for which there was probably 
a certain foundation, so far at least as regular diligence was con- 
cerned,—and in certain of the classes he did not distinguish him- 
self. In others, however, he was a highly successful competitor, 
and carried away, on the whole, an amount of college prizes 
which justly entitle him to the credit of considerable, if inter- 
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mittent, exertion. But though he is said to have reached a high 
degree of Greek scholarship, and certainly retained through life 
his familiarity with some Greek authors, and a great fondness 
for them, and apparently for the language in general, his dis- 

osition would seem to have been much more to the exercise of 
bis own literary powers than to study properly so called. The 
attractions, too, of the “ volitare per ora” were early felt; and 
his social qualities, combined with his poetical talent to open the 
enjoyment of them to the stripling to a decidedly unsafe extent. 
The Scottish universities, as it has been justly remarked in an 
interesting article in the Cornhill Magazine,’ otter a certain com- 
pensation for the absence of the social element, as developed at 
Oxford and Cambridge, in the debating clubs and associations 
formed among the students for literary or other purposes. 
Campbell found himself soon at home in this phase of his new 
life ; and we hear of him at fifteen as a leading orator, if not one 
of the founders of a spouting club which boasted the name of the 
“ Discursive,”—a title to which, we may imagine, in one sense at 
least, it would be likely in the hands of logicians of that age to 
make its claim good. The honour of originating this society is 
rather doubtfully suggested; but it is not improbable that this 
was his first public effort in a line in which he always showed a 
strong disposition to activity; and if so, we may consider the 
“‘Discursive” the first attempt of the “ prentice han’,” which 
was afterwards to accomplish the London University. We may 
not improbably also trace Campbell’s restless ambition in a 
challenge, of which we are told, addressed by this Discursive 
Society to the “ Juridical,” a club of law-students who, having 
left logic a year or two behind, naturally declined—with some 
scorn, it would appear—to enter into public discussion with their 
inferiors. But the result was, that, a few days after, the whole 
College was ringing with a satirical effusion, in which every 
member of the “ Juridical” was held up to ridicule of that pecu- 
liar kind, which our editor no doubt discreetly suppresses with 
an intimation of its being characterized rather by force than 
delicacy. The writer, of course, was Campbell. 

Satire appears to have been a favourite exercise with the 
youth at this period, and naturally enough. Few boys who can 
say sharp things, whether in prose or verse, can help saying 
them. If society is always more or less of a warfare, the fighting 
principle is more openly avowed in school society than in any 
other. The combative energies are fresh; there are fewer re- 
straints of wisdom, or prudence, or principle, to restrain than in 
later life; and the skin is inviting with its first sensibility. 
Moreover, alas for human nature! nothing is so sure of sym- 

1 Student Life in Scotland, March 1860, 
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pathy and applause from the untouched bystander as the effec- 
tive wielding of this weapon. A boy would be a hero of a rare 
stamp, who, | conscious of this power, should refrain from using 
it. The lad Campbell was no such hero; and it is much to say 
for him, that in after life he very sparingly employed his wit in 
this shape. At this period, if his biographer is to be believed, he 
was successful enough, whatever the quality of the blade, to in- 
flict wounds with it which rankled still half a century afterwards, 
when the thoughtless assailant (for there was never malice, and 
scarcely more than fun, in the intention) was himself in his grave. 
But nobler feelings than small college ambition, whether in the 
literary or social field, soon awaked in the breast of the young 
poet. The same frankness and largeness of sympathy which had 
made the homebred boy—almost a child still—at once free of 
the larger circle of college life, was already rapidly expanding to 
filla still wider sphere. If Campbells amiableness, vivacity, and 
talent, had much to do with his social success both as man and 
boy, the higher charm, that which won and retained him respect 
amid many y failings throughout life, was his capacity of larger 
than personal interests, the force and reality in him of those 
grander sentiments which we all honour almost in proportion to 
our consciousness of our own deficiency in them. ‘This capacity 
was now to be exercised, and was no doubt enlarged by the 
eventful circumstances of the time. When it is remembered 
that the period of Campbell’s teens was the last ten years of 
the last century—or, more correctly, from 1788 to 17§ 
easily be understood how a nature such as his was likely to be 
affected by the outbreak of the great voleano in France, and the 
shock which it gave to Europe in general. “ Verses on the 
Queen of France” is the title of one of his effusions of 1793 
(when he was fifteen), which is, it must be admitted, of the mildest 
order of poetry, but yet touching and interesting, as the evidence 
of the interest of the boy in the public events of the day, and 
possessing ¢ a further interest from being cast in the metre in 
which he at a riper period wrote his “Hohenlinden.” His later 
employment of this peculiar stanza marks a much clearer per- 
ception of its true oapneny than the purely elegiac strain which 
he committed to it in the earlier instance: A single specimen 
will probably suffice the reader :— 


‘“‘ Behold where Gallia’s captive queen, 
With steady eye and look serene, 
In life’s last awful, awful scene, 
Now leaves her sad captivity ! 


But in another lyric of the same period we may discern more 
than the form,—something of the real substance of Campbell’s 
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genius. And in the curious way in which history is now repro- 
ducing itself, the following verses are worth quoting entire. If 
they are boyish, it is distinctly the character of Campbell's boy- 
hood to which they bear witness: the same simplicity of funda- 
mental idea dressed up in the same formal but stately style; 
the same sort of awkward classicism which he never quite got 
free of; the same earnestness and sincerity of impression evident 
throughout; a force and fire, which, if not equal in degree to that 
he afterwards exhibited, is the same in kind; and, lastly, the 
same sort of metrical merit—not a high merit in itself as melody, 
but very high in its being precisely that which fits its burden. In 
the strong, distinct, spirited monotony of these lines, especially of 
the early portion, the imagination almost hears the tramp of 
the sturdy volunteers in exercise :— 
ON THE GLASGOW VOLUNTEERS. 


“ Hark, hark! the fife’s shrill notes arise ! 

And ardour beats the martial drum ; 

And broad the silken banner flies 
Where Clutha’s native squadrons come! 

Where spreads the green extended plain, 
By music’s solemn marches trod, 

Thick glancing bayonets mark the train 
That beat the meadow’s grassy sod. 


These are no hireling sons of war! 
No jealous tyrant’s grimly band, 
The wish of freedom to debar, 
Or scourge a despot’s injured land ! 
Nought but the patriotic view 
Of freeborn valour ever fired ; 
To baffle Gallia’s boastful crew, 
The soul of Northern breast inspired. 
*T was thus on Tyber’s sunny banks, 
What time the Volscian ravaged nigh ; 
To mark afar her glittering ranks, 
Rome’s towering eagle shone on high. 
There toil athletic on the field, 
In mock array pourtrayed alarm ; 
And taught the massy sword to wield, 
And braced the nerve of Roman arm.” 


This is not a boy’s exercise: if it have faults, it is a poem ; 
and if really written at fifteen, is as good perhaps as has ever 
been produced at that age by any poet. 

But we should do little justice to the real character of this 
remarkable youth, if we omitted to look at the other side of this 
gay picture. This lad, who was exhibiting so brilliant a play of 
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animation and talent, was earning his bread and the means of 
continuing his studies by labour doubly distasteful to him, because 
it implied a certain amount of social humiliation, as well as the 
irksomeness supposed to be inherent in the work itself; and to 
him at least the work was most irksome. He was assisting, as 
private tutor, his less advanced but wealthier fellow-students. 
No doubt the family position necessitated this exertion as a con- 
dition of his continuing his own university education ; neverthe- 
less that would scarcely make it pleasant, and it shows a body of 
character not always found in connection with such sensibility 
and quickness of talent, that he should have submitted to this 
painful drudgery, and still have been sufficiently in spirits to 
enter so heartily, as we have seen, into the life about him. 
Nevertheless, a change was to come over this light-heartedness, 
and it was a natural, and, in his circumstances, proper change. 
As his adolescence advanced, the necessities of his position be- 
came at once graver in themselves, and plainer to be seen. The 
mountains grow bigger the nearer we approach them. He must 
live, and moreover, as his affectionate heart foresaw, he must 
prepare to support others. His father, sixty-seven when his 
youngest son was born, was, of course, by this time in extreme 
old age, and, so far as can be seen, a small annuity from some 
provident institution, which would terminate on his death, was 
all the fixed income of the family. True, Thomas had many 
elder brothers and sisters, but none of these were in a position 
to afford serious assistance ; and, moreover, Tom had been looked 
upon throughout as the “decus,” and he knew he was expected 
to be the “ columen rerum.” He had worn the family crown so 
long, he must not shrink now from its reponsibilities. And he 
was nowise so disposed, but he was not insensible to their weight. 
Accordingly, his later adolescence was a period of considerable 
suffering to the poor lad, as indeed that season which we reckon 
the very prime season of youthful rejoicing usually is to the 
youth who is to be worth much as a man. What share errors, 
to which his excitable temperament and the detestable social 
habits of the time laid him but too open, may have had in 
ge the gloom which overcast his spirits at this period of 
is life, we have no means of knowing. His uncertain prospects 
would themselves have been enough to explain it. His friends 
seem to have been disposed to accuse him of changeableness and 
instability of purpose, because he successively tried and gave u 
several professions in turn. He was for a short time (this 
was while quite a boy, and attending college during the sessions) 
in a writer's office in Glasgow, but that experiment was soon 
given up. Ata somewhat later period, again, he had thoughts of 
entering the Scottish ministry, a step from which we may say he 
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was happily saved. He subsequently made more than one 
serious effort to read for the Scottish bar, but was disappointed 
for want of friends to supply capital. We are not sure that he 
did not at one time try medicine for a short period, and he had 
again decided upon emigrating to join two of his brothers who 
were engaged in commerce in Virginia, when the advice of 
another brother prevented his executing his intention. This 
looks like unsteadiness of purpose, and yet it need scarcely be 
so interpreted. For some young travellers the burden of life 
is ready made up, not too heavy for their strength, and well 
enough packed to save them any trouble beyond that of fling- 
ing it over their shoulder, and going on their way rejoicing, or 
at least content. Another class, if not quite so lucky, are yet 
by nature patient or dull enough to trudge away grumbling 
with a load which may not fit them exactly, but which they 
have not the spirit to think of re-adjusting. There may be 
a good deal of quiet heroism, no doubt, displayed by this class ; 
but it may also be doubted if this temper of submission is not 
generally carried rather too far, and whether the world, on the 
whole, would not be better served if young men would take a 
little more trouble to discover their true places, and not be so 
content to occupy those which first happen to fall within their 
reach. At any rate, if it be certain that every man has his special 
aptitudes, we may at least tolerate, if we should not rather 
admire, the troublesome instinct which generally sets the finer 
and more energetic natures seeking for their true vocation, pos- 
sibly even in a restless manner, and leaves them quite unable to 
settle till they have found it. Campbell did, indeed, make or 
attempt more false starts than is permitted to most; but the suffi- 
cient explanation lay in the circumstance that his position offered 
so little suggestion in any particular direction, while it did not 
allow him to pause long enough to mature his choice before 
endeavouring to execute it. And so, when we see our young 
pilgrim taking up one load after another, and shifting the bur- 
then from shoulder to shoulder, in the vain attempt so to dress 
the weight that it shall not drag, but leave him free to climb 
the hills for which he pants with the elastic step which is natural 
to him, we may, if we please, rather admire throughout the 
resolution with which he maintained his first ambition, and 
refused to forego what he instinctively felt a right if he did not 
consciously recognise it as a duty. And this tribute is the 
more due, when we come to observe that, throughout this trying 
period, he was steadily (and, for all we can see, conscientiously) 
performing tasks which were far from congenial to him. During 
one of his last college vacations, when he was seventeen, he had 
spent some months in Mull, engaged as private tutor to the 
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children (apparently quite young children) of a lady with whom 
he had some family connection—if that be not superfluous to 
state of a Campbell in the Highlands. There is a joyous 
account of the pedestrian journey—pedestrian pour cause—of 
the young poet and a college companion: how they sang and 
recited poetry throughout the long Highland glens; how they 
plunged into the sea and saved a child’s life, and then rewarded 
their heroism with an unwonted treat of beefsteaks and a tankard 
of ale, sitting in their wet clothes till they dried upon them— 
probably pour cause also. This is about the 18th of May, and 
in the middie of June he is “ weary of life,” Mull is so sub- 
limely dull. Campbell’s chief enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, we suspect, was always in poetry. He liked his scenery 
as Horace Walpole (if we are not mistaken) liked the English 
climate, “ framed and glazed.” Poor lad, for an active, excitable 
spirit like his, these early days of Mull, with nobody to speak 
to but his hostess’ family, whom he scarcely knew, must have 
been a dismal change. Before his box, which contained the 
writing materials apparently unattainable on the island, had 
arrived, he had scribbled the white-washed wall of his room all 
over with a pencil, till it looked like a great sheet of MS. It 
may be an object for our Highland tourists next summer to dis- 
cover that palimpsest. Forty years after he still spoke of this 
period as his “ Pontian exile ;” but, little as he liked it, he perse- 
vered to the end of his original engagement,—he did not throw 
it up, as one might almost have expected. 

And little as he liked this life, and constantly as he kept before 
him the intention of escaping from it, he did not hesitate the fol- 
lowing year to accept a similar engagement, although this time 
under somewhat more agreeable circumstances. He now became 
tutor to the son of General Napier, the present Sir William 
Napier of Milliken, then residing at Downie, a lone farmhouse 
in Argyllshire. This residence he found much more tolerable, 
although he had but little society even here. But “ neat pocket 
copies of Virgil and Horace, affluence of English poets, a sort of 
flute, a choice selection of Scotch and Irish airs,” and “the cor- 
respondence of a few friends,” served, he says, in one of his 
letters of this date, “ to relieve the tedium vitx.” And he would 
certainly appear to have studied seriously while in this seclusion. 

Early in 1807, he again returned to his family in Glasgow, 
and now he had made up his mind to a decisive effort. He 
would go to Edinburgh and make the plunge. The bladders 
were to be law and literature; or rather, to choose a more exact 
figure, law was to be the pearl of price for which he was to dive 
in the great gulf, and literature the slender pipe through which 
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he was to draw the common air while searching for the precious 
em. 

It is hard to say whether the contemplation of Campbell’s life 
at this period is more depressing or inspiring. His points @’appui 
in Edinburgh at this moment were these: 1. His sister, who 
lived near Edinburgh at the time, a governess. 2. A widowed 
aunt, who resided at Edinburgh for the education of her family. 
He might reckon, perhaps, on an occasional dinner or breakfast 
here—scarcely more. 3. An old pupil, subsequently Lord 
Cuninghame, who was then in the responsible office—of a writer 
to the signet, in commencement of his legal studies. So much 
for persons. Besides these sources of assistance, he had nearly 
ready for the press two translations, from Euripides and 

“schylus. We must suppose also an indefinite, if not almost 
infinite, amount of verse composition in other shapes; but no 
mention is made of these, nor, with two or three exceptions, do 
any of his verses composed previous to this time make their 
appearance among his works. He seems already to have em- 
braced his principle, that not everything which drops from a 
poet’s lips is to be considered pearls and diamonds, or, at any 
rate, that not all his pearls and diamonds are to be considered 
worth setting. 

The result of the total exertion of the interest Campbell could 
engage in Edinburgh on his first arrival was an engagement as 
a copying-clerk in the Register Office. It was honourable in 
him to accept it; it was wise to exchange it a few weeks after 
for a position of the same kind, but somewhat better remunerated, 
in a private writer’s office. It would seem as if Campbell also 
about this time gave private lessons in the classics. His circum- 
stances, on the whole, were at as low an ebb as they well could 
be, and the suffering they could occasion to a nature so sensitive 
may be imagined—perhaps the more accurately that he never 
spoke of them. It was a feature of Campbell’s character to be 
expansive to a certain extent, but there he stopped. Such super- 
ficial frivolity is the art with which some natures conceal their 
deeper sensibilities. 

But the comfortable doctrine of the bard is often strangely 
true— ; 
“ When the night is the mirkest, 

The dawning is nearest.” 


Campbell's dawn was at hand, in the shape of an almost acci- 
dental introduction to Dr Robert Anderson, the author of the 
Lives of the British Poets. The benevolent veteran espoused 
his cause with a warmth equally creditable to both parties, and 
a friendship commenced which was only terminated by the death 
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First Connection with Mundell. 305 
of the elder. Its first fruits was an introduction to Mundell, 
then a principal Edinburgh publisher, and an engagement from 
him to abridge Edward’s West Indies for L.20. The statement 
reads like a bathos, but Campbell was in no case to regard it as 
such. It was employment—it was the opening of a career— 
and, besides, is 1.20 in the pocket of a poet 4 vingt ans (one 
might almost say of any young man of that age) only 400 shil- 
lings? They had better give up calculating who think so. 

Yet we must not leave the impression that Campbell was extra- 
vagant. He wasted perhaps in his lifetime more money than 
the majority of poets ever have the opportunity of wasting, but it 
was not from extravagance in the ordinary sense. So far was 
he, indeed, from that, that at this time he had actually managed 
tosave asmall sum. With this he proposed that a magazine 
should be started among himself and his Glasgow College friends 
(who were, it would have been fair before this to have remarked, 
the élite of the University youth), for which he was ready to sub- 
scribe cash. The subject of Campbell’s relations with money 
would be worth study, but we have no space to enter upon it. 

And we must hasten on. It was early in 1797 that he was 
introduced to Mundell, and he retired to Glasgow and its neigh- 
bourhood to complete his task. During this period he wrote : 
song, called the “ Wounded Hussar,” which became instantly 
popular throughout the kingdom; and he also produced a poem, 
called the “ Dirge of Elderslie,” which had at least local favour. 
The former verses he subsequently published, but he never could 
be prevailed on to admit the “ Dirge” among his poems, although 
it may safely be said to be, in its style, fully equal or superior to 
others to which he gave that sanction. In the autumn of the 
same year, now just turned twenty, he returned to Edinburgh, 
to divide his time between college lectures and work for the 
booksellers; but the job-work, which was all he could obtain 
from the latter, failed to meet his expectations, and he was com- 
pelled again to resort to tuition. Yet his position was far from 
being as discouraging as it had been a year ago. He was no 
ticher, but he was in better heart. He had obtained some re- 
cognition as a young man of promise among the Edinburgh 
dons; he had made some pleasant and creditable acquaintances, 
and friendships even, with some men of his own age. Jefirey, 
the future Malleus Poetarum; Grahame, the author of “ The 
Sabbath ;” John Richardson, Henry Brougham, the late Lord 
Cockburn,—these were friends by whom a man might be con- 
tent to be known. A circumstance which, to a young man of 
his especially domestic and affectionate temper, would not be 
that of least influence on his spirits, was the removal of his family 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, which was arranged about this time. 
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Campbell was always a nest-bird. With his mother at hand, if 
his faith in himself should ever flag, he had an inexhaustible re- 
serve of encouragement. The old fable of Antzus is true still. 

The result of his necessities upon his rapidly-maturing a. 
under the cheering influence of this sense of sympathy and 
expectation, was the determination to enfranchise himself, if 
possible, from his drudgery to the booksellers, by some serious 
original effort. It was a wise design; but, perhaps, a greater 
poet would have been brought to it rather from within than 
from without. The choice of his subject, when he chose it, 
spoke to the same purport as the fact that he had never yet 
attempted any long poem. To build on another man’s founda- 
tion is, indeed, susceptible of two readings. It may be the indi- 
cation of the consciousness of an unbounded wealth of genius, 
or it may betray poverty of invention, or at least a deficiency of 
originative impulse. There can be no doubt now in which sense 
we are to interpret the fact of Campbell’s deciding to add the 
“ Pleasures of Hope” to the “ Pleasures of Imagination” and the 
“ Pleasures of Memory.” 

The poem made rapid progress when once commenced ; and 
before the conclusion of the year (1798), an arrangement was 
made with Mundell for its publication early in the ensuing spring. 
The terms on which the copyright was sold are somewhat vari- 
ously stated; the poet himself says that it “ was sold out and out 
for sixty pounds.” Mr Redding, however, corrects this state- 
ment by the production of the actual engagement, which appears 
to have been, that the author should receive 200 copies in quires, 
no mention of any sum in ready money being made. The amount 
realized by the sale, Mr Redding again calculates at L.57 odd. 
The bargain, if carried out in the literal shape, was less favour- 
able than otherwise, because there was, of course, the chance of 
the 200 copies not selling. Yet, on the whole, Campbell was 
scarcely justified in grudging this house the bargain, as he seems 
afterwards to have done. Is there any poet now breathing, 
from sixteen to sixty, who got, or expects to get as much for his 
first volume of poems? We trow not. It was a proof, not only 
that Mundell was a liberal man (which was sufficiently shown 
by his voluntarily presenting the poet with L.50 on the issue of 
every new edition until they fell out, and also permitting him to 
> an edition for himself at a later period), but that Camp- 

ell had already made a strong impression upon the literary 
world in Edinburgh, that he should have obtained such good 
terms. This latter point, the expectation entertained of him, 
may be judged, perhaps, by the volume itself, which, humble as 
it looks now, was handsomely enough got up for the time. It did 
not aspire to the state of quarto indeed—it is a simple 12mo; but 
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then it was decorated with several illustrations. Strange those 
faded illustrations are to look at now! Shall we come back in 
time to that old style, as we are come back to hoop-petticoats and 
inverted saucer-hats? The artist (one J. Graham) is of the 
Fuselesque order of genius. The miseries of Commodore Byron 
are touchingly exhibited, as he lies “cradled on the rock,” his leg 
(shoe and stocking absolutely gone, and trouser diminished to a 
span) protruding dangerously over an ocean rolling boisterously 
some mile below. But Hope is there to console him, if he could 
but see her, only, unfortunately (the cradle only accommodating 
one), the goddess is obliged to remain behind him among the trees, 
where she is visible to the spectator uncomfortably reclining on 
the fluke ofan anchor. In another illustration, Venus is seen with 
that extraordinary long (bare) leg which the more mythological 
beauties of that period usually exhibit, spinning what looks pre- 
cisely like a star-fish, but which we may presume to represent 
the evening star itself, from one hand, while with the other she 
“ flings the vesper dew” from a “ golden urn,” of the shape which 
we all remember (in silver, and serving to dispense evening dew 
of less etherial kind) on the tea-trays of our grandmothers. But 
enough of description, though it is hard to pass over “ Heaven’s 
Fiery Horse,” perhaps the highest inspiration of the artist, or the 
touching scene where Kosciusko falls (his wound was in his 
thigh), and Freedom shrieks and holds up—what, we cannot 
say; but it looks like a lance with a small parasol fitted to the 
stem, no doubt a convenient adaptation in the days of Amazo- 
nian warfare. 

The expenditure of all this imagination on an unknown poet’s 
first work implied a considerable confidence in its suecess. We 
need not say how fully it was justified, or rather how far beyond 
any expectation that could have been formed was the actual re- 
sult. Edinburgh, still a literary centre second only to London, 
Was, sixty years ago, as a ganglion of the intellectual circulation, 
almost equal to London itself. The impression made upon 
Edinburgh was so strong that it was immediately communicated 
throughout the kingdom ; and the difference between Campbell, 
the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and Tom Campbell, the 
clever young man from Glasgow, was almost the difference be- 
tween the butterfly and the caterpillar. 

II. After this comparatively detailed sketch of Campbell’s 
period of formation, the reader will be prepared to trace more 
rapidly his subsequent career. A very few lines will despatch 
the short period which elapsed before his marriage. 

The immediate effect of his success with the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” was the conception of a new poem. Campbell did not 
lack his share of the national shrewdness, although it was often 
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overlaid by stronger instincts. He had, doubtless, observed how 
greatly his first work had benefited by the warm allusions it 
contained to topics of national or general interest,—allusions, 
doubtless, the more effective that they were only the sincere ex- 
pression of his own personal interest. And not unlikely, too, 
he may have noticed that, warm as might be the response to his 
eloquent appeal in behalf of the wrongs of the Pole or of the 
Negro, “the Bruce of Bannockburn” was a name that roused 
yet deeper sympathy. At any rate, he decided to enlist national 
feeling tout de bon in favour of his next work, and its subject was 
to be “The Queen of the North.” 

No such poem exists, nor, as far as would appear, was any con- 
siderable portion ever written. Why? Was it that there was 
no longer pressure enough upon him to induce him to make the 
effort required from him for the execution of a large work ; or 
was it that, after all, the theme did not very deeply engage his 
own interest? Perhaps both circumstances may have had their 
influence. Before he could engage seriously in the work, he for 
the first time had left Scotland. A few months were spent in 
Germany, and he returned—in fulfilment of a long-experienced 
desire—by England. ‘The motive of his German expedition was 
the cultivation of German literature, and the polish he might 
expect to derive from seeing a little of the world. Listen to our 
artless poet, writing to his intimate friend :— 

“ Besides, upon reflection, I see the propriety of making my 
first appearance in London to the best advantage. At present 
I am a raw Scotch lad, and in a London company of wits and 
geniuses would make but a dull figure with my northern brogue 
and ‘ braw Scotch boos.’” (Letter to Mr Thomson, June 1800.) 

Shall we most admire the modesty or the assurance of that 
extract ? 

However, this is certain, that as soon as Campbell reached 
England he naturalized therein. His imagination dwelt still 
with Scottish subjects and images, but it cannot be denied that 
he dropped the provincialism at the first opportunity, and accli- 
mated himself easily to the larger sphere. Perhaps the failure 
of his “ Queen of the North” intention may have been referable 
to, as it was coincident with, this development of his mind and 
character. Campbell was nothing if not sincere. His dramatic 
faculty, like that of many others, was limited to the conception 
of characters which he could have himself fulfilled, and we sus- 
pect that he lost the power of enacting the enthusiastic Scot be- 
fore he had been long out of the country. 

It was on this sudden return from the Continent in 1801— 
necessitated by the outbreak of war with Denmark, his winter 
residence having been at Altona—that he first saw London, 
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where he landed “with only a few shillings in my pocket.” His 
only friends were Perry of the Morning Chronicle—for the Poet’s 
Corner of whose paper he had already been supplying verses at two 
guineas the copy—and his old schoolfellow, Mr Thomson. This 
would scarcely have seemed to have been the triumphal entrance 
into London society on which the ambitious young poet had 
reckoned, but he soon attained all he could have hoped for. His 
liberal opinions combined with the peculiar character of his poetic 
gift—at least as developed thus far—to recommend him to the 
notice of the Whig Mzcenas, and inquiries were soon made about 
him. The lad, now twenty-three, handsome, clever, sufficiently 
witty, gifted as we have seen with the social sine gud non of 
modest assurance, and really refined in nature, passed the ordeal 
of Holland House, and was of course stamped thereby for cur- 
rency wherever in London society talent or liberal opinions were 
considered recommendations. In many of the saloons thus 
opened to him, doubtless, he was the young lion and no more; 
but in others the real attractive qualities of the man told, and he 
found friends. The death of his father, at the age of ninety-one, 
occurring at this moment, threw as strong a shadow as could be 
expected over his exaltation. He exhibited no lack of feeling, 
and shortly left London for Edinburgh to assist his mother in 
the difficulties, or rather destitution, into which this event had 
plunged her and his sisters. An incident, which we might 
almost indifferently call too good or too bad to be true, is re- 
lated to have occurred upon his return. He found his mother 
seriously alarmed at rumours, which had previously reached him- 
self, that he was to be arrested for high treason! The report 
appeared to be sufficiently credited to induce him to call on the 
Sheriff of Edinburgh to refute the absurd story. To his astonish- 
ment, that functionary announced to him that the report was true, 
that a warrant was actually out against him for conspiring with 
General Moreau in Austria, and the Irish at Hamburgh, to get 
a French army landed in Ireland. But the Sheriff added that 
the authorities were unwilling to press the matter, and he begged 
him, therefore, to keep quietly out of his way. The conclusion 
of this little episode was equally melodramatic. The indignant 
poet refused the cruel mercy, and insisted on an examination ; 
and he was examined,—he and a box full of papers which had 
already been seized, and in which the pith of the treason was 
naturally expected to be discovered. The box was opened and 
ransacked, and among other things they found the MS. of “ Ye 
Mariners of England !”—Are these good old times ever to return 
again ? 

To return to his family circumstances. They were as bad as 
could be. A small pension, which his father had received from 
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the Merchants’ Society in Glasgow, ceased with his death, and 
the mother had nothing. Of the three sisters, two who had 
been out in good families as governesses, had been compelled to 
leave from ill health, and the third was a confirmed invalid. 

Campbell’s conduct towards his relatives, both now and 
throughout his life, was worthy of all admiration. It is difficult 
even to understand how he contrived to give them the assistance 
which he did; and, in truth, it can only have been by a hazard- 
ous anticipation of his own resources. His regular allowance to 
his mother, continued throughout the remainder of her life—for 
five-and-thirty years, that is, after the present date of 1801— 
was L.70 per annum ; and when his eldest sister died, in 1843, 
she left him a legacy of L.800, which, he stated, did not reim- 
burse him the sum which he had allowed her in annual pay- 
ments. It is noticeable, too, that this annuity to his sister 
(which did not commence till some years after this date) had 
not been afforded for her actual support, but to add a small 
annual superfluity to an income which she had earned for herself, 
and which just sufficed for her needs, in order that she might have 
the comfort of laying up something for a legacy to a companion 
who lived with her, but whom, after all, she herself survived. 

His means of assisting his family at this moment were, besides 
some payment he had received from Perry, the issue, by sub- 
scription, of an edition of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” liberally 
permitted to him by Mundell and Son. It was an experiment 
not without its hazard, for the edition was to be in quarto, and 
in a style sufficiently expensive to make anything less than 1000 
subscribers unremunerative. To get 1000 people to put their 
hands into their pockets is not always an easy operation even for 
a national object. Campbell, however, achieved his purpose, 
and in 1803 his subscribers received a volume which must have 
delighted those who like to be dazzled with the appearance of a 
page, and to take a gentle exercise in the perusal of lines almost 
too long to be easily collected in a stationary glance at ordinary 
reading distance. ‘The volume, when it came out, contained, be- 
sides a few other copies of verse, “ Lochiel’s Warning” and 
“ Hohenlinden.” 

But much had passed before then. Lord Minto had taken up 
the young man ina fashion of kindly patronage. He had spent 
the autumn of the present year (1801) with his Lordship at Minto, 
and returned with him for the winter to town, nominally as secre- 
tary, really as protégé. There is not a word dropped which 
does not reflect creditably on the sense, intelligence, and kind- 
ness of Lord Minto; yet Campbell scarcely seemed then (or 
ever, it may be observed) quite at his ease in society of a rank so 
much above his own, or, at any rate, on the footing on which 
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only he could expect to be received in it. This connection, how- 
ever, completed his introduction to London society, into the 
excitement of which he threw himself with the ardour of his 
excitable character. But there was always a steady something 
at the heart of all Campbell’s volatility ; and in that didactic style 
which is to the clever young Scotchman what the first callow- 
down is to the young—let us say eagle at once—he makes pro- 
fitable reflections to his friends on the unprofitable character of 
those brilliant jousts of the London wits, of which he was now 
admitted spectator. Hear the acute remarks of this precocious 
philosopher: “I have watched sometimes,” he writes, “ the 
devious tide of conversation, guided by accidental associations, 
turning from topic to topic, and satisfactory upon none. What 
has one learnt ? has been my general question. The mind, it is 
true, is electrified and quickened, and the spirits are finely ex- 
hilarated ; but one grand fault pervades the whole institution,— 
their inquiries are desultory, and all improvement to be reaped 
must be accidental.” 

Somebody says, with a certain amount of justice, that you 
will never be wise if you have never been a fool. Campbell was 
clearly on the way to wisdom, if not yet arrived ; but the truth is, 
the dissatisfaction which he tried to put upon the account of the 
London wits (strange to say, considering the nature of the com- 
‘sae Mackintosh was the individual who appears especially to 

ave elicited this rebuke), was more probably the mere reflection 
ofan unconscious dissatisfaction with himself. In fact, he was dis- 
sipating—probably in all senses, certainly mentally ; and that is 
not a comfortable process to any young man, unless of a shallower 
nature, or of stronger animal spirits, than this finely-fibred and 
fundamentally well-compounded young poet. Besides, he was 
getting rather too old. Freaks may pass in the mental twilight of 
adolescence which look foolish at twenty-four, which respectable 
age he had now reached. A summer spent in Edinburgh and 
Minto, with a visit to Liverpool and the Potteries, and another 
winter in town—this time under the guardianship of his friend 
Telford, for it seems to have been generally recognised among 
his friends that he required looking after—seem to have worn 
out his patience with life on the loose. His nerves had acquired 
an irritability which made London almost intolerable, and the 
real domesticity of his character at last revolted in the most im- 
prudent, yet the happiest act of his life. He had become attached 
in London to a cousin of his own, Miss Matilda Sinclair, youngest 
daughter of a gentleman who had been a wealthy merchant at 
Greenock, but now conducted a reduced business intown. The 
attachment was of the tender rather than the passionate sort 
—passion, indeed, in this kind did not belong to his character— 
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but it was true and deep, as a happy union of twenty-five years 
subsequently witnessed. Yet the imprudence of the match was 
insufficiently measured by the fact, that, when it was resolved 
on, he had no fixed income, and only L.50 in his desk. The 
more serious objection lay in her being a cousin (although we 
are not sure that the relationship was very near), and of a con- 
stitution marked by an hereditary irritability, which, at a subse- 

uent period, consigned one of her sisters to confinement. The 
ie will surely come when physiological laws will receive more 
due recognition than they did sixty years back, or do now. For 
a man of his temperament—the youngest son, moreover, of a 
large family, and born when his father was close on seventy 
years old—to marry a lady who could be described as above, was 
to invite the sufferings which were afterward to try so severely 
his affectionate nature. Of two children who were the issue of 
the union, one died at an early age, the other (still surviving, we 
believe) became subject, as he grew up, to a mild but decided 
mental aberration. We anticipate these events, because we can 
only spare time for the most cursory notice of the two remaining 
periods into which we have arranged the poet’s life. His mar- 
riage, ill-judged as it was in some particulars, may be read as 
the revolt from and triumph over the inferior elements of his 
character. The excitement and hurry of London life appealed 
to instincts which, if lively in him, were yet superficial to his 
sounder and better qualities. Of flattery he had drunk his fill, 
and his appetite for this condiment was not voracious after all ; 
of pleasure, as pleasure is called, he had also partaken freely 
enough to know that it did not please him, or, at least, that if it 
pleased for the moment, he was not strong enough for such hard 
work. Of the peace, and seriousness, and gentle play of the 
affections, which were essential conditions equally of his happi- 
ness and his genius, he had learned that society, as he knew it, 
would not and could not be expected to yield him any taste. His 
marriage was a resolute act of adherence to his better part ; and 
if he suffered through a disregard of natural conditions, which in 
his haste he had overlooked, he yet had his reward. 

III. We have accompanied the young poet pretty closely up 
what we may call the gradual and toilsome ascent of his life. 
He has now reached what may be regarded as the table-land 
where the prime of his manhood was to be happily spent. It 
was a healthy region ;—the climate, to continue the metaphor, 
moderate, the air fresh and pure, the scenery devoid of striking 
varieties of feature, yet affording more than one point where even 
a poet’s soul might satiate itself with the grandeur of the distance 
opened to its contemplation. But the happiest feature of the 
scene was the quiet home, where a faithful woman, constant in 
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affection and good sense, kept ever bright a cheerful household 
fire, which, as long as it continued burning, rendered even her 
sensitive husband almost independent of the weather without. 

But, to drop figure, this period which we have named distinc- 
tively the Sydenham period (although Campbell did not imme- 
diately go to reside at that pleasant village), is coincident with 
his married life,—extending, therefore, from the autumn of 1803 
(when he was twenty-six) to 1828, when he lost his admirable help- 
mate. It was a quiet period, which can be rapidly passed over. 
Happiness neither says much usually, nor can much be said about 
it; and fortunate is the family, as the nation, whose annals are dull. 
Campbell, during this quarter of a century, was in the element 
which really suited him. Protected against his chief weaknesses, 
his position was one which especially favoured his higher dispo- 
sitions. He but rarely entered the great London world, and 
was the more respected for his abstinence; when he did, he re- 
turned with added zest to his placens uxor, his family, his books, 
and his pleasant and sincere intercourse with accomplished and 
congenial friends whom he had made at Sydenham. The events 
which marked this period may be shortly mentioned. In 1805, 
Charles Fox gave him a pension of L.200 a-year. It is painful 
to learn that the nation, while bestowing this bounty of L.200 
a-year with the right hand, thought fit to deduct L.40 annually 
with the left. Even with its deductions, however, his first taste 
of a fixed income must have been welcome, indeed, to the father 
of two boys, himself at this time in a state of serious ill health, 
occasioned chiefly by anxiety of mind. The interval between 
this event and 1809 was occupied by various literary projects 
and performances ; and in the spring of the latter year, “ Gertrnde 
of Wyoming” was published. The summer of this year was a 
mournful one; he lost his younger boy, Alison. No man was 
ever more strongly marked by the paternal instinct ; and this 
wound was one which never ceased to bleed to the end of his life. 
In 1812 he delivered lectures at the Royal Institution, which 
proved a great success, and were the means of opening to him 
more important and remunerative employment as a prose writer 
than he had yet attained. Three years later, a great addition 
was made to his comfort by a legacy of L.5000 from a Highland 
cousin, MacArthur Stewart,—the laird whose larger possessions 
had, if we are not mistaken, absorbed the long-departed Kirnan ! 
It should be an encouragement to good poets and good sons to 
know that, while his kinsman left his benefaction to the “ Author 
of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’” he had been heard to mention to 
his friends that “ little Tommy the Poet” ought to have a legacy, 
because he had been so kind to his mother. 

During the two following years he was engaged in an under- 
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taking which had arisen out of his lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion. This was his “ Specimens of the British Poets”—a work 
which implies a great deal more labour in a man of Campbell’s 
fastidious, if not always unerring, critical sensibility, than the 
ordinary reader can easily understand. It is and will remain avalu- 
able acquisition. Its chief defect is that supplementary character 
which induces sometimes the omission of the most characteristic 
specimens of a writer, because they may be already generally 
known ; the introductory essay must always be reckoned among 
the principal critical exercises of our literature. A visit to Ger- 
many, in which he penetrated as far as Vienna, occupied the 
first nine months of 1820. Shortly after his return he quitted 
Sydenham, in order to enter on the office of editor (for Colburn) 
of the New Monthly Magazine. It was at this period that his 
connection with Mr Redding commenced ; nor can it be doubted 
that the careless and unmethodical poet greatly gained by the 
business-like habits and practical activity of his colleague. A 
salary of L.500 a-year recommended an office which must have 
owed its attraction rather to that circumstance than to any con- 
sciousness of peculiar fitness. In plain English, Campbell on 
this occasion, and still more distinctly on that of his second edi- 
torship, sold his name. It was not a high-minded thing to do; 
but Campbell, if he held a fair place among those of his day for 
honourable sentiment, was not in advance of them. If the pub- 
lisher thought fit to fee him, he was ready to plead, as he might, 
the cause. He did his best; but it was not congenial labour. 
However, with the help of Mr Redding, and the effect of the 
literary prestige of his name in drawing contributors round him, 
he was—or at least the Magazine was—successful, and he conti- 
nued to edit it for ten years. The other events which are chiefly 
worth notice in this period are his publication of “ Theodric” in 
1824; his exertions resulting in the formation of the London 
University (in the cause of which he paid another visit to Ger- 
many) in 1825; and his election and re-election as Lord Rector 
of Glasgow. While in the midst of a satisfaction measured 
rather, perhaps, by the warmth of old associations than by the 
actual value of the honour, he was painfully reminded of the 
mortal conditions of his triumph by the loss of his excellent wife. 
The happier portion of his life was ended at the age of fifty. 
IV. Sixteen years, however, yet remained to him; but they 
were to be years of little satisfaction. Although he still continued 
to keep house for a twelvemonth or two, his home was lost. His 
unfortunate son, who had now for some years been the cause of 
the deepest anxiety to his parents, required an attention which 
the widowed father, with his literary engagements upon him, 
could not afford, and he had to be placed under medical care. 
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If Campbell was ever reproached as betraying some indifference 
to his son’s melancholy condition, it was before his letters were 
given to the world. No parent could have been more feeling, 
or more tenderly considerate and anxious about the poor youth’s 
comfort. Indeed, his parental feelings were even unusually 
acute. The disappointment he experienced in this son, and the 
loss of his younger boy, may not improbably have been among 
those shocks which, together with that of the death of his wife, 
and together, it must painfully be surmised, with the effect of 
those early imprudences which, in their origin at least, had been 
the fault of the customs of the time rather than his own, began 
now soon to impress a character of premature decline equally on 
body and mind. The change was of course gradual; but its 
progress casts a melancholy shade over this whole period. Its 
indications are to be traced in divers shapes: one, the saddest of 
all, his relapse into sins which had been at least rare, if not 
wholly absent, during his married life. It would be incorrect, 
we believe, to say that Campbell ever became, in the strict sense 
of the term, a drunkard; for he never became, to our means of 
knowledge, the habitual slave of stimulants. It is lamentable 
enough to be obliged to admit that he grew less and less able 
to resist the temptation to drink when it came in his way. It 
would be easy, and only true, to say that he was of more ex- 
citable brain than other men; that he was extraordinarily 
thoughtless and inconsiderate in many respects; that he was 
unhappily to the manner born, and in his early days saw this 
vice as commonly recognised for a privilege of his sex as—well, 
let us say smoking, at present. But why should we make all these 
reflections? Is not the man down? Let us be satisfied to be 
thankful that we in our generation are not like this poor publican. 

This, however, did not at once (or ever, indeed, wholly) quench 
the generous spirit of the man; and it was in this last period of 
his life that he took up with his wonted ardour the cause of the 
Poles. Their wrongs had been one of the topics of his youthfal 
declamation, it may be remembered, in the “ Pleasures of Hope ;” 
and it was characteristic of the nature of Campbell, self-contained 
in spite of its wide divergencies, that he should now in his old 
age become practically, and even powerfully (for great is the 
power of speech, whatever Mr Carlyle may have to say about 
silence), the advocate of that oppressed nationality. 

Two years after his wife’s death—that is, in 1830—he and 
Mr Redding, almost simultaneously, fell out with Mr Colburn, 
and resigned the editorship of the New Monthly. He enjoyed 
his emancipation, and laughed gaily over the pecuniary sacrifice. 
A year later he resumed harness as editor of the Metropolitan, 
at a lower salary, and, seeing that there was no sincerity in the 
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thing, a loss of dignity. The literary works which he executed in 
the last ten years of his life partook of the general decline. He 
wrote a Life of Mrs Siddons, whom he had always sincerely ad- 
mired, as the vivacious temperament always admires the phleg- 
matic; he edited Shakspeare for Mr Moxon, with a prefatory 
Life, containing, as everything he wrote must contain, much 
shrewd remark and clever writing, yet indicating too distinctly « 
failing taste; and, after a visit to Algiers in 1834, he arranged 
his observations under the title of “ Letters from the South.” 
In 1842 he published his last poetical work, “The Pilgrims of 
Glencoe,” accompanied by a few copies of occasional verse. It 
was a flicker in the socket. He was at this time sixty-four, and, 
after a series of changes of lodgings too numerous to record, and 
bespeaking itself, at his time of life, the moral restlessness under 
which he suffered, had recently settled again to housekeeping in 
Victoria Square, where he had adopted a hiece, in the hope of 
re-constituting for himself a home. But the disease had taken 
too deep a hold. Some pecuniary anxieties, which would have 
much more prudently been met by remaining where he was, deter- 
mined him on letting his new house, at a considerable sacrifice, 
and seeking a more economical residence in France. The worst 
evils are those which never happen. The emergency was ob- 
viated before it actually occurred; but he had been startled off 
his form, and he could not settle to it again. He crossed the 
Channel to Boulogne, where he furnished a house in the bleak 
upper town. That, indeed, was probably a matter of small 
moment: thie dry leaf falls, whether the wind blow north, south, 
east, or west. He passed a winter of serious ill health, yet 
quietly looking before and after. He died peacefully in the 
Spring of 1843, at the age of 66. 
He lies among our strangely-assorted assembly of national 
worthies in Poet’s Corner. None will grudge him his place. 
Turning now for the short space yet at our command to 
Campbell’s literary works, we find far ampler store of illustration 
of the man’s own nature than we shall be able to use. Every 
oet, of course, illustrates himself to a great extent; but many 
ios a power of imaginative self-expansion in which Campbell 
was wholly wanting. His very force lay in everything he wrote 
(speaking now of these works in which his genius took any part), 
carrying along with it his own personal feeling, his brief but 
strong passion, or his prevailing tenderness, and love of gentle 
and domestic interests. Yet he was not one of those whose 
poetry is only a metrical autobiography; he was even sparing 
in occasional verse, the truth being, that though he might often 
feel the suggestion to write, the execution always required an 
effort. It was probably one of the elements of his success, that 
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he subordinated his feelings to subjects, and on these bestowed 
serious labour. Nevertheless, the subjects and their filling up 
were derived alike from his personal sympathies and sentiments. 
The “bloodiest picture in the Book of Time” was painted so 
vividly, because he really thought it such. The young man 
who declaimed so eloquently about Hampden and Tell was the 
youth who four or five years before had begged his mother to 
give him three shillings that he might spend a couple of days in 
Edinburgh (a walk, there and back, of near an hundred miles), 
in order to see Gerald and Muir. His magnificent apostrophe 
to Nature against Slavery was the expression of his own sincere 
indignation." So, again, when he came to construct the scenery 
for his other poems, the Highlands of Scotland, or America, 
which he had so long looked to as not improbably his own future 
home (as it had at one time been that of his parents), supply the 
locality. His three noble patriotic odes—those 

“ sparkles dire 

Of fierce vindictive song”— 


bear evidence in the same way to his personal feeling or expe- 
rience. He was one of those spirits (far more rare than we sup- 
pose) who can feel genuine national sentiment as distinguished 
from the almost brute or, at best, childish instincts which we are 
too apt to confound with true patriotism; and “ Ye Mariners of 
England” was the expression of his own feeling in prospect of a 
war with Russia in 1800. So the “Battle of the Baltic” was 
as personal an effusion as any “ Lines on My Mistress’ Eye- 
brow ;” and if he had not been present at Hohenlinden, which 
seems doubtful, it was his actual experience at Ratisbon and 
Ingoldstadt which was embodied in that most solemn piece. 
Connected with, and indeed arising out of, this sincerity, was 
the characteristic reality of his imagery. His observation, 
whether of nature or man, was not marked by any unusual 
acuteness ; on the contrary, the points which he seizes in descrip- 
tion are usually the more obvious characteristics ; and herein lies 


‘ Perhaps the logic of the imagination was never more splendidly employed 
than in the lines alluded to. It is impossible to resist quoting them :— 


“Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods, and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprang startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all, 
Say! was that lordly form inspired by Thee 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee ?” 
Pleasures of Hope, B. I." 


As we are in duty bound to be critical, it may just be observed that “ plastic 
call” is a barely allowable, and decidedly not happy license, and that the last 
line would be ‘all the better if the order of the two propositions it contains 
Were interchanged. 
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a great secret of his universal popularity.. But if he did not see 
much more than others see, he yet saw the things or features 
which men in general rather take for granted, because they ex- 
pect them, than actually see. It is astonishing to what an extent 
this mental substitution for sight prevails in our bookish time ; 
but, with qualification to be stated, Campbell really used his 
own eyes. He saw as Homer saw, or as the shrewd countryman 
sees whose natural perceptions are not affected by conventional 
fictions. This earnestness even betrays him sometimes into a 
certain simplicity, which in his stiff language—the point which 
more than any other betrayed the Scot—sounds rather amusing. 
Who can help smiling at the description of “Young Henry 
Waldegrave,” in the Second Part of Gertrude of Wyoming— 


“She her lovely face 
Uplift on one whose lineaments and frame 
Wore youth and manhood’s intermingled grace : 
Iberian seemed his boot. His robe the same, 
And well the Spanish plume his lofty looks became.”—(St. xiii.) 


He was by no means incapable in general of smiling himself 
at this amusing introduction of Spanish leather into the crisis of 
a romance; but the fact was, he, in his imagination, saw the 
thing, and he was too deeply engaged in the feeling of the scene 


to notice the incongruity. It was as a man may misspell when 
he is writing under strong excitement. But the most usual 
way in which this absence, or rather absorption, of mind is 
evidenced is in the extravagantly bad English in which, under 
stress of rhyme and feelings, separate or in combination, he ven- 
tures sometimes to indulge. What would Jeffrey have said to 
Wordsworth if he had talked of a “desolated panther” (G. of 
W., I. 17), or a “ruinous walk” (Lines on Visiting a Scene in 
Argyllshire). What is the meaning of a “dark unwarming 
shade?” (the Beech-Tree’s Petition). Shade is not expected to 
give warmth. What is “a tree-rocked cradle?” (G. of W., I. 
23). According to ordinary rules of language, it must be a 
cradle rocked by a tree. The “ fresh-blown air” (G. of W., II. 
8) is only a trifle better. But Gertrude of Wyoming alone 
would supply many more expressions as awkward and unjus- 
tifiable as these. The extraordinary natural history which has 
conferred not only the “desolated panther,” but the flamingo, the 
aloe, and the palm on Pennsylvania, as, in the Pleasures of Hope, 
the tiger on the shores of Lake Erie, has often been observed 
on, and the original error is probably to be explained on similar 
grounds. His maintaining the importations is to be referred to 
another feeling: it was in Campbell’s way to alter and alter 
again, and scarce ever to be satisfied that he had corrected 
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enough, as long as the poem was on the anvil. Once off and 
cold, he would have no more to say to it. He was tired of it— 
his imagination could not, and would not, warm again to the re- 
moulding heat. 

But if his earnestness sometimes betrayed him, it was to this 
he owed that power of intense expression which makes his verse 
immortal. Others have had far wider scope of imagination ; 
others have had far deeper philosophic insight ; others, again, 
have achieved in far greater perfection that grace of form 
which he made the principal object of his artistic effort,— 
nay, others have possessed in fuller sweetness that tenderness 
of feeling which was the prevalent characteristic of his genius ; 
but no English poet has ever rendered, as he has, national senti- 
ments in that language of passion at white heat—the passion that 
flings off no sparks, and makes no noise, but glows and is still 
—in which Campbell had the power to exhibit them. And they 
live, and will live. Many poets have endeavoured to fix them- 
selves on their country’s national life—it is a natural and worthy 
ambition—by taking up the sentiment of their epoch, and utter- 
ing it in verse. Milton did to some extent,—Dryden, Cowley, a 
host of others ; but somehow the fashion fadeth away. We read 
the verses now,—we acknowledge their stateliness and dignity, or 
their grace and felicity ; but the feeling is no longer in them,—it 
is the caput mortuum of patriotism. Ghosts may toss up their 

lumed beavers or their cocked hats for all we know, as they 
co us read out the sounding couplets; but our wide-awakes 
can stay quietly on our cool brows, and before we think of taking 
them off we look up and consult the weather. But though 
Campbell’s odes are, in fact, now half a century old—a hundred 
ages, as it may be, and is in our case, measured by change of 
taste and feeling—they are as fresh and glowing as ever. They 
are the old wine that is better. The fashion in which his genius 
was inspired to clothe his sentiments is of that moulding which 
never grows quaint, and the temporary is lost in the permanent, 
as the grand arch speaks to the triumph a thousand years after 
its inscriptions have ceased to be legible. Who, as with arm ex- 
tended and flashing eye, he now recites that noble boast— 


“ Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep,” 


who ever thinks now that Campbell meant that it was needless 

to build Martello towers? which was the mode of fortification then 

in progress. But the bard was a prophet then, and was wiser 

than he knew. It belonged precisely to the simplicity and 

straightforwardness of the man that he should lay hold on the 
VOL. XXXII. NO. LXIV. x 
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actual and temporary feature, and equally to his passion to fuse 
it, and leave it for future time simply a sparkling crystal in the 
granite mass. 

It would be easy to carry this illustration into far greater de- 
tail, but we refrain, and with his genius as such we have on this 
occasion nothing to do. We have been carefully guarding our 
eyes from the dazzling effulgence of that great gift, in order fairly 
to appreciate Campbell as a man. And if our view of him be 
true, we have surely exhibited a man well worthy of the admira- 
tion of all those who do not retain their admiration till they find 
humanity in perfect symmetry. To such symmetry even, it 
might be maintained, Campbell’s character puts forth a stronger 
claim than might at first appear to those who do not sufficiently 
examine the nature of his failings. There are failings which 
really flaw the nature; there are others—or they may be the 
same in another degree—which are only superficial. The one 
may be compared to the derangement of the centre of gravity, 
which should send the body out of its true course; the other 
to the clouds which may darken its surface, but have no power 
to affect its orbit. Campbell’s weaknesses were undeniably of 
the latter kind ; they did painfully obscure at times his happiness, 
but they were powerless to influence in any perceptible degree 
his moral constitution. We are not attempting here to salve 
ugly sores by conventional charities, but endeavouring to do 
simple justice to a human being, and to morality itself. His 
character, if it may be judged by the evidence of his general life, 
conversation, and letters, as reported, was undoubtedly in many 
respects at its ripest when this grievous blemish was plainest and 
even largest on its face. But let his frailties be granted and esti- 
mated at their heaviest, there remains enough to justify the world 
in the value it placed upon him,—a value shown by the fact, that, 
sixteen years after his death, his friends are still producing their 
recollections of him, and men are well-disposed to listen to them. 
Qualities of a rare beauty were set in him in a framework of 
sterling worth. If the scale of the latter was not great, the gems 
were of the finest water; and humanity must be much richer in 
noble examples than she is, before we can cease to reckon 
Campbell, with all his faults and failings, as other than a rare 
and beautiful specimen of his race. 
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Art IL—1. Quakerism, Past and Present. By Jonn S. Rown- 
TREE. Post 8vo. Prize Essay. 

2. The Peculium. By Tuomas Hancock. Post 8vo. Prize 
Essay. 

3. A Fallen Faith: being a Historical, Religious, and Socio- 
political Sketch of the Society of Friends. By Epgar 
SHEPPARD, M.D. Crown 8vo. 

. The Society of Friends: an Inquiry into the Causes of its 
Weakness as a Church. By JosepH Joun Fox, Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Crown 8vo. 

. Essay on the Society of Friends: being an Inquiry into the 
Causes of their Diminished Influence and Numbers. By 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. Crown 8vo. 

. The Hibernian Essay on the Society of Friends, and the 
Causes of their Declension. By a Friend of the Friends, 

. The Quakers, or Friends ; their Rise and Decline. 

. The Society of Friends; its Strength and its Weakness. 

. An Honest Confession of the Cause of Decadence in the Society 
of Friends, with a Glance at a Few of the “ Peculiarities” 
of the Society. By a MEMBER. 

10. Nehushtan: A Letter, addressed to the Members of the Society 
of Friends, on their P ars ities of Dress and Lanquage. 

ll. Essay on the Decline of the Society. ‘Quantum Mutatus!” 

12, A Letter to a Friend: being an Examination of a Pamphlet 
entitled, “ The Principle of Ancient Quakerism considered 
with reference to the supposed Decadence of the Society of 
Friends. 


Eary in the year 1858, the following quaint advertisement 
appeared in many of our periodicals : _ 


“SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—PRIZE ESSAY. 


“A GENTLEMAN who laments that, notwithstanding the popnu- 
lation of the United Kingdom has more than doubled itself in the last 
fifty years, the Society of Friends is less in number than at the be- 
ginning of the century; and who believes that the Society at one 
time bore a powerful witness to the world concerning some of the 
errors to which it is most prone, and some of the truths which are 
the most necessary to it; and that this witness has been gradually be- 
coming more and more feeble, is anxious to obtain light respecting 
the causes of this change. He offers a PRIZE of ON E HUNDRED 
GUINEAS for the best ESSAY that shall be written on the subject, 
and a PRIZE of FIFTY GUINEAS for the one next in merit. He 
has asked three gentlemen, not members of the Society of Friends, to 
pronounce judgment on the Essays which shall be sent to them. 
They have all some acquaintance with the history of the Society, and 
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some interest in its existing members; and as they are likely to regard 
the subject from different points of view, he trusts that their decision 
will be impartial; that they will not expect to find their own opinions 
represented in the Essays; and that they will choose the one which 
exhibits the most thought and Christian earnestness, whether it is 
favourable or unfavourable to the Society, whether it refers the 
diminution of its influence to degeneracy, to something wrong in the 
original constitution of the body, to the rules which it has adopted 
for its government, or to any extraneous cause. 

“Rey. F. D. MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn; Professor J. 
P. NICHOL, Glasgow; and Rev. E. 8. PRYCE, Gravesend, have 
agreed to Act as Adjudicators.” 


More than seventy essays, we have heard, were sent in, and 
many of them of great length. The labour, therefore, of the 
adjudicators must have been great indeed. From a comparison 
of the selected essays with those not thought worthy of the prize, 
several of which have been published, we are disposed fully to 
acquiesce in the soundness of their decision. We have not often 
felt called upon to notice prize essays, although our literature has 
of late been more and more cumbered with these productions. 
Prize essays and prize poems are necessarily for the most part 
unworthy of publication. Very good as forming a part of an 
academical course, in training the young student to the use of 
his weapons, they seldom possess much claim to an extended 
existence. All great works must be written con amore. The 
mind is struck with an idea, it germinates, study enriches it, 
fancy adorns it, until, in the course of time, it is given to the 
world in its perfection of form and beauty. How interesting it 
is to be told by Gibbon, that “it was when he was musing in 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing 
vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
decline and fall of the city first started to his mind.” The 
motive arising from the hope of L.100 is not likely to act in 
minds of the highest order. Writers of matured intellect and 
established reputation will not turn from their path to contend 
for such a prize, and it will too often be given to the intellectual 
tyro, who works without conviction, and looks only for his fee. 
We are disposed to depart from our rule in the case of these 
essays on the Society of Friends, which are written with un- 
usual earnestness and ability, on a topic just now of peculiar 
interest to many. With the consent of the donor, an equal 
prize of 100 guineas was given to Mr Rowntree of York, and 
Mr Hancock of Nottingham, both names previously unheard of 
in the literary world. These gentlemen take up the subject 
from the most opposite points of view. Mr Rowntree, whose 
essay is written with great care and considerable force and pre- 
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cision of language, is evidently well acquainted with Quakerism, 
both past and present. He has been brought up in the midst 
of it, and writes with a feeling of sadness for the decline of a 
Society from which he believes he has derived many social and 
intellectual benefits. 

Of Mr Hancock, the other successful competitor, we wish to 
speak with respect. His essay, though disfigured with a mysti- 
cal jargon, is written in a fresh, bold, and vigorous style. He 
professes to be an ardent admirer of Dr Pusey, and we fear he 
is far on his way to Rome. He has studied deeply the writings 
of the early Friends; and whilst he finds much in their history 
to admire and commend, he regards the modern Quakers as a 
degenerate race, and rejoices in the prospect of their certain and 
speedy extinction. As we wish to look at the whole subject 
from our own point of view, we can do no more than call the 
attention of our readers to the other works quoted above. 

In all periods of ecclesiastical history—and it is nowhere more 
clearly evident than in the Epistolary books of the New Testa- 
ment—there has been in the world of faith a continual struggle 
between two opposing tendencies,—the FORMAL and the SPIRI- 
TUAL. The great mass of mankind, though occupied with 
worldly pursuits and pleasures, are ever willing to respect reli- 
gious observances, and their forms and ceremonies, the efficacy of 
which has always been overrated by ecclesiastics. On the other 
hand, men from time to time have arisen, with strong devotional 
natures, penetrated with the importance of a spiritual life, and 
longing for a closer intercourse with God. ‘These have ever 
been the champions, and too often the martyrs, of the spiritual 
principle. From the end of the second century to the time of 
the Reformation, the views adopted by such men led very gene- 
rally to monastic seclusion. Imagining it impossible to enjoy 
communion with God whilst mixing with the world in its pur- 
suits and pleasures, they retired into the wilderness, and spent their 
days in contemplation and in mortification of carnal appetites. 

From age to age, for more than a thousand years, both the 
Greek and Latin Church, which were not only founded and con- 
solidated, but also corrupted, by the temporal power, went on 
Increasing in pomp and arrogance, until the services performed 
by priests, in gorgeous dresses, in splendid temples, amidst clouds 
of incense, surrounded by paintings and images, and in words 
unintelligible to the hearers, resembled much more the system 
of Budhism, than the simple religion established by the disciples 
of Christ. The priest, more and more attaching sanctity to mere 
office, gradually usurped the seat of the Master, as the ignorance 
of the people increased, until, in pope and patriarch alike, that 
“Man of Sin was revealed, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
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above all that is called God, or that is worshipped.” Still there 
were in every age faithful witnesses, like stars scattered here and 
there in the heavens, whose light shone before men, who nobly 
advocated the primitive spirituality and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian faith, and protested against prevailing corruption. The 
Waldenses, in the Western Church, will occur to every one; 
while, in the Greek Church, a constant succession of sects, 
described, by their enemies for the most part, and classed by 
historians, without much discrimination, as mystics, performed 
the same function. These occasional outbursts of the purer life 
lacked permanency, from want of organization. At length came 
the art of printing, and the Reformation. The Bible was cir- 
culated in the language of the people. Mind, coming out 
of a long and dreary imprisonment, walked forth, on its great 
work. In England, the reformation of the church, taken in 
hand by Henry VIII., of whom Luther, with homely wit, said, 
“ he was a king, with a pope in his belly,” and consolidated by 
his famous daughter, who, with all her greatness of character, 
inherited many of her father’s prejudices, retained as much of 
Popish pomp and ceremony, and hierarchical influence, as a 
people with the Bible in their hands would tolerate,—a fatal 
error, from which the Church of England is still suffering. _ Its 
effects were immediately apparent. The most pious and zealous 
reformers were at once thrown into opposition, and the old 
struggle revived with renewed intensity. After raging for more 
than a century, the cause of the Puritans triumphed, and the 
crown and mitre were trampled in the dust. During this par- 
ticular period, however, the purely spiritual element did not 
prominently and directly display itself. The controversy turned 
mostly upon forms of church government, dresses, festivals, and 
ceremonies, though some of those points of doctrine began to be 
discussed which were soon to divide the Protestant Church into 
the Arminian and Calvinistic parties. Southey asserts, that all 
revolutions are brought about by the zeal and energy of a 
minority; and this was certainly true with respect to the 
Puritan triumph. No sooner was the victory won, than the 
discordant elements, which a common cause had for a time com- 
bined together, began to appear in conflict. The stern rule of the 
conquering party became distasteful to the people. Society could 
not be comfortable, in the tight and rigid loom with which they 
attempted to confine it: the mass of the community, still addicted 
to their sports and pastimes, were, of course, discontented. 

The public mind had become ripe for some new development 
of religious feeling. When the war was over, and the uncon- 
querable army of Cromwell, whose cry in the hour of battle had 
been, “ Let the Lord arise, and let His enemies be scattered !” the 
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recreations of whose officers were prayer and religious exercises, 
society was in a state of the most violent fermentation. Ana- 
baptists, Fifth Monarchy men, Levellers, Socinians, pure Re- 
publicans, contended together in a chaos of opinion. ‘The more 
enthusiastic generally expected that a new era was about to com- 
mence ; and even the practical, vigorous mind of Cromwell, was 
inflamed with the conviction that the reign of the saints was at 
hand. In his speech to the Barebone Parliament, he says, “ I 
confess I never looked to see such a day as this, it may be nor 
you neither, when Jesus Christ should be so owned as He is in 
this day in this work. Jesus Christ is owned this day by the 
call of you; and you own Him, by your willingness to appear 
for Him. And you manifest this, as far as poor creatures may 
do, to be a day of the power of Christ. I know you will remem- 
ber that Scripture, ‘ He makes His people willing in the day of 
His power. God manifests this to be the day of the power of 
Christ ; having through so much blood and so much trial, as hath 
been upon these nations, made this to be one of the great issues 
thereof: to have His PEOPLE called to the supreme authority.” 
In the same year in which Charles I. was beheaded, George 
Fox commenced his preaching in the Vale of Belvoir. His 
journal, a work of extraordinary interest, contains a full and 
minute account of the rise and establishment of Quakerism, an 
affecting narrative of his own intense mental conflicts, and much 
that curiously illustrates the spirit and proceedings of that extra- 
ordinary period. If the epistles and lengthy manifestoes were 
omitted, and this curious work republished by a judicious editor, 
it would, even in the present day, be a readable, if not a very 
popular volume. It is, on the whole, to be regretted, mainly for 
the sake of English literature, that Dr Southey did not fulfil his 
intention of writing the Life of George Fox, for which it is well 
known he had collected materials. With characteristic amiability, 
at the entreaty of some influential members of the Society, who 
feared that ridicule wouid fall upon the sect, he desisted from his 
intention. Instead, therefore, of a full and copious life, written 
by a man whose liberality, sensibility, and enthusiasm would have 
well qualified him to do justice to a singular character, we have 
now, for the guidance of public opinion, two pages by Lord Mac- 
aulay, in which he throws together everything that tends to lower 
the character of George Fox. Mackintosh and Coleridge formed 
opinions of George Fex very different from those of Macaulay ; 
and if Southey had written his life, we should have possessed 
a work by which he would have been made well known. The 
testimony of William Penn, tinged, however, by all the par- 
tiality of friendship, is worth quoting. Speaking of George 
Fox, he says: “He was a man that God endued with a clear 
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and wonderful depth, a discerner of other men’s spirits, and very 
much a master of his own. And truly I must say, that though 
God had visibly clothed him with a divine preference and autho- 
rity, and, indeed, his very presence expressed a religious majesty, 
yet he never abused it, but held his place in the Church of God 
with great meekness, and a most engaging humility and mode- 
ration. I write by knowledge, and not report, having been with 
him for weeks and months together on divers occasions, and those 
of the nearest and most exercising nature, by night and day, by 
sea and land, in this and in foreign countries; and I can say, I 
never saw him out of his place, or not a match for every service 
or occasion. He was so meek, contented, modest, easy, steady, 
tender, it was a pleasure to be in his company,—a most merciful 
man, as ready to forgive as unapt to take or give offence. I 
have been surprised at his questions and answers in natural 
things, that, whilst he was ignorant of useless and sophistical 
science, he had in him the foundation of useful and commend- 
able knowledge, and cherished it everywhere. Civil beyond all 
forms of breeding in his behaviour; very temperate, eating little, 
and sleeping less, though a bulky person.” 

“ George Fox,” says Carlyle, “in his suit of leather, independent 
of mankind, looks down into the soft Vale of Belvoir: do not the 
whispering winds and green fields, do not the still smoke pillars 
from those poor cottages under the eternal firmament say, 
George, canst thou do nothing for us? George, wilt not thou 
help us from the wrath to come? George finds in the Vale of 
Belvoir a very tender people.” Men were everywhere craving 
for freedom and for peace. Puritanism, flushed by victory, and 
intoxicated by power, in too many instances began to rest in 
mere outward forms. Without any clearly defined system of 
his own, or any ambition to be the founder of a sect, George 
Fox tells us that his “ preaching was to bring people off from 
Jewish ceremonies, and from heathenish fables, and from man’s 
inventions and worldly doctrines, by which they blew the people 
about this way and the other way from sect to sect, and from all 
their beggarly rudiments, with their schools and colleges, for 
making ministers of Christ; and from all their images and 
crosses, and sprinkling of infants; with all their holidays and all 
their vain traditions, which the Lord’s power was against; in 
the dread and authority of which I was moved to declare against 
them, and against all that preached not freely, as being such as 
had not received freely from Christ.” He tells us he would go 
into orchards or the fields alone with his Bible. He could not 
join himself to any sect. His relations were much troubled, and 
by their advice he went to one priest after another. “One,” he 
says, bade him take tobacco and sing psalms, “but tobacco was 
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a thing I did not love, and psalms I was not in a state to sing.” 
“ Another,” one Macham, a priest in high account, “ would needs 
give me some physic, and I was to have been let blood; but 
they could not get one drop of blood from me either in arms or 
head, my body being, as it were, dried up with sorrows, grief, 
and trouble, which were so great upon me that I could have 
wished I had never been born, or that I had been born blind, 
that I might never have seen wickedness or vanity; and deaf, 
that I might never have heard vain and wicked words, or the 
Lord’s name blasphemed.” No wonder he was considered a de- 
sirable recruit for the Puritan army, and was strongly urged to 
become a trooper, but he looked to other work. “ At the com- 
mand of God, on the 9th of 7th month 1643, I left my relations, 
and broke off all familiarity or fellowship with old or young.” 
For more than four years he continued in this state of high 
excitement, and in 1647 says: “ During all this time I was 
never joined in profession of religion with any, but gave myself 
up to the Lord, having forsaken all evil company, and taken 
leave of father and mother, and all other relations, and travelled 
up and down as a stranger in the earth, taking a chamber to 
myself in the town where I came, and tarrying sometimes a 
month, more or less, in a place; for I durst not stay long in any 
place, being afraid both of professor and profane. For which 
reason I kept myself much as a stranger, seeking heavenly 
wisdom, and getting knowledge from the Lord. Though my 
exercises and trouble were very great, yet were they not so con- 
tinued but that I had some intermissions, and was sometimes 
brought into such a heavenly joy, that I thought I had been in 
Abraham’s bosom. As I cannot declare the misery I was in, 
it was so great and heavy upon me; so neither can I set forth 
the mercies of God with me in all my misery. Oh, the ever- 
lasting love of God to my soul when I was in great distress ! 
When my trouble and torment were great, then was His love 
exceeding great. Thou, Lord, makest the fruitful field a barren 
wilderness, and a barren wilderness a fruitful field. Thou 
bringest down and settest up, Thou killest and makest alive ; all 
honour and glory be to Thee, oh Lord of Glory; the knowledge 
of Thee in the Spirit is life, but that knowledge which is fleshly 
works death.” “Then came people from far and near to see 
me, but I was fearful of being drawn out by them, yet I was 
made to speak and open things to them. The work of the Lord 
went on in some, and my sorrows and troubles began to wear 
off, and tears of joy dropped from me, so that I could have wept 
night and day with tears of joy to the Lord, in humility and 
brokenness of heart; for I had been brought through the very 
ocean of darkness and death, and through and over the power of 
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Satan, by the eternal glorious power of Christ.”* In the journal 
of George Fox we occasionally meet with vivid pictures, graphi- 
cally illustrating the times. Thus, in 1648, he tells us there 
was at Leicester “a dispute wherein Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, and Common Prayer men, were all concerned. 
The meeting was in the steeple-house, and thither I was moved 
of the Lord to go and be amongst them. I heard their dis- 
course and reasonings, some being in pews and the priest in the 
pulpit, abundance of people being gathered together. At last 
one woman asked a question out of Peter, ‘what that birth was, 
a being born again of incorruptible seed by the Word of God, 
that liveth and abideth for ever?’ And the priest said to her, 
‘I permit not a woman to speak in the church,’ though he had 
before given liberty for any to speak. Whereupon I was 
wrapped up as in a rapture in the Lord’s power, and I stepped 
_ up and asked the priest, ‘Dost thou call this steeple-house a 

church? or dost thou call this mixed multitude a church?’ But 
instead of answering me, he asked me what a church was. I 
told him the Church was the pillar and ground of truth, made 
up of living stones, living members of a spiritual household, 
which Christ was the head of; but He was not the head of a 
mixed multitude,’ or of an old house made up of lime, stones, and 
wood. ‘This set them all on fire; the priest came down out of 
his pulpit, and others out of their pews, and the dispute thus 
was marred. But I went to a great inn, and there disputed 
the thing with the priests and professors of all sorts. And I 
maintained the true Church, and the true Head thereof, over the 
heads of them all, till they all gave out and fled away.” Car- 
lyle says: “ Enormous sacred self-confidence was none of the 
least of his attainments.” We cannot allow any man to set up 
a claim to infallibility, and we may be pe coolly to in- 
vestigate and criticise the claims and character of any of our 
fellow-men; and doing so, we cannot fail to see that George 
Fox was travelling on a perilous road. He began to believe 
that the light was leading him not only to understand all the 

' Thus Whitfield describes himself as having all sensible comforts withdrawn 
from him, overwhelmed with a horrible fearfulness and dread, all power of 
meditation or even thinking taken away, his memory gone, his whole soul 
barren and dry, and his sensations like those of a man locked up in iron armour. 
“God only knows,” he says, “ how many nights I have lain upon my bed groan- 
ing under what I felt. Whole days and weeks have I spent in lying prostrate 
on the ground in silent or vocal prayer.” An illness came on, and he says:— 
“About the end of the seventh week, after having undergone innumerable 
buffetings of Satan, God was pleased at length to remove my heavy load. But 
oh with what joy, joy unspeakable, even joy that was full and big with glory, 
was my soul filled, when the weight of sin went off. At first my joy was like a 
spring-tide, and, as it were, overflowed the banks.” 

* A form of expression much used in a recent controversy on the Headship; 
and suggestive. 
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mysteries of the spiritual, but to fathom all the depths of the 
natural world; that he was above all professors, and that not 
only priests, but lawyers, doctors, and schoolmasters, were as 
dead men under his feet. By degrees a judgment naturally 
cool, and a considerable endowment of common sense, brought 
him to view everything more soberly; probably the terrible 
example of James Naylor, who about this time had joined him, 
and whose fervid eloquence was causing crowds of enthusiastic 
admirers to follow him, may have produced a salutary effect. 
George Fox was exposed to the same danger, and the almost 
idolatrous, if not blasphemous flattery, particularly of his most 
enthusiastic female followers, was enough to fill any ordinary 
mortal with spiritual pride and arrogance.’ That he laboured 
under delusions, and a state of excitement in which reason was 
in danger of being utterly overthrown, the following extraordi- 
nary passage from the journal will abundantly testify :—“ As I 
was walking along with several friends, I lifted up my head, and 
I saw three steeple-houses, and they struck at my life. I asked 
what place that was, and they said Lichfield. Immediately the 
word of the Lord came to me that I must go thither. As soon 
as they (the Friends) were gone I stept away, and went by my 
eye over hedge and ditch till I came within a mile of Lichfield, 
where in a great field there were shepherds keeping their sheep. 
Then I was commanded by the Lord to pull off my shoes. I 
stood still, for it was winter, and the word of the Lord was like 
a fire in me. So I put off my shoes and left them with the 
shepherds ; and the poor shepherds trembled and were astonished; 
then I walked in about a mile, and as soon as I was within the 


The following somewhat profane letter from Margaret Fell, who some years 
afterwards became his wife, and signed by several other zealous followers, is 
sufficient to prove this assertion :— 

Our Dear FATHER IN THE LorD,—For though we have ten thousand instruc- 
tors in Christ, yet we have not many fathers; for in Christ Jesus thou hast 
begotten us through the gospel, eternal praises be to our father. We thy babes 
with one consent being gathered together in the power of the Spirit; thou 
being present with us, our souls doth thirst and languish after thee, and doth 
challenge that right that we have in thee, O thou bread of life; without 
which bread, our souls will starve. Oh, for evermore give us this bread, and 
take pity on us, whom thou hast nursed up with the breasts of consolation. 
Oh our life, our desire is to see thee again, that we may be refreshed and 
established, and so have life more abundantly. And let not that beastly power 
which brings us in bondage separate thy bodily presence from us, who reigns 
as king above it, and would rejoice to see thy kingly power here triumph over 
it. Oh, our dear nursing father, we hope thou wilt not leave us comfortless, 
but will come again. Though that sorrow be for a time, yet joy cometh in the 
morning. Oh our life, we hope to see thee again, that our joy may be full; 
for in thy presence is fulness of joy, and where thou dwell is pleasure for ever- 
more. O thon fountain of eternal life, our souls thirst after thee; for in thee 
alone is our life and peace, and without thee we have no peace; for our souls 
are much refreshed by seeing thee, and our life is preserved by thee, O thou 
father of eternal felicity —MarGARET FELL, Toomas SALTHOUSE, ANN ALVER- 
ton, Mary AskEeNn, MarGareT FeLi, Briperet Fett, Witt1am Caron, 
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city, the word of the Lord came to me again, saying, ‘ Cry, woe 
unto the bloody city of Lichfield’ So I went up and down 
the street, crying with a loud voice, Woe to the bloody city 
of Lichfield. It being market-day, I went into the market- 
place, and to and fro in the several parts of it, and made 
stand, crying as before, Woe to the bloody city of Lichfield, 
and no one laid hands on me; but as 1 went thus crying 
through the streets, there seemed to me to be a channel of 
blood running down the streets, and the market-place ap- 
peared like a pool of blood. When I had declared what was 
upon me, and felt myself clear, I went out of the town in peace, 
and returning to the shepherds gave them some money, and took 
my shoes then off again. But the fire of the Lord was so in my 
feet, and all over me, that I did not matter to put my shoes on 
any more, and was at a stand whether I should or not, till I felt 
freedom of the Lord to do so; and then after I had washed my 
feet, I put on my shoes again.” There is nothing else so extra- 
ordinary as this in the journal of George Fox, and to have per- 
mitted its publication is no small evidence of the honesty and 
good faith of those who gave the extraordinary narrative to 
the world. We may claim the right of making this use of 
such a passage; it leaves us at liberty to call in question his 
other views. He no doubt brought forward several important 
points in the Christian system, which its professors had entirely 
lost sight of or overlooked ; the conclusions to which he came on 
the subject of oaths, war, etc., have been sanctioned by the 
approval of philosophic statesmen, and many of his views on the 
spirituality of religion have received the assent of thoughtful and 
devout men of every sect. We must allow to his teaching the 
great merit of holding up without flinching the duty of making 
the gospel a practical moral code. It called on the servant of 
Christ to take up the cross and follow wherever his Master might 
lead; but, at the same time, he sowed the seeds of weakness in 
his system, by descending to minor questions, and giving so much 
importance to non-essentials, that some of his scruples and pecu- 
liarities were proofs rather of a morbidly excited conscience than 
of a sound and enlightened judgment. 

The preaching of George Fox had drawn together men whose 
object was not very clearly defined,—men who at first had no 
ambition to found a sect or a system, but who believed their 
views destined to pervade society, and that the true light was 
about to shine in the world with a new splendour. A paper in 
the handwriting of Thomas Aldam, one of the most influential 
of George Fox’s earlier followers, issued from a yearly meeting 
held at the house of John Crook, a justice of the peace in Bed- 
fordshire in the year 1657, is considered the first document on 
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what the Friends call “THEIR DisciPLINE.” The concluding 
sentence runs as follows, and shows how cautious these earliest 
Friends were not to impose a yoke upon or cramp the freedom 
of their fellow-p,ofessors :—“ Dearly beloved Friends, these 
things we do not lay upon you as a rule or form to walk by, but 
that all with a measure of the light, which is pure and holy, may 
be guided; and so in the light w valking and abiding, these things 
may be fulfilled in the spirit, not in the letter ; “for the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Many years after this, in 
1676, George Fox says: “I was moved to travel about the 
nation again to recommend to Friends the setting up of the 
quarterly and monthly meetings in all counties, for looking after 
the poor, taking care for orderly proceedings in marriage, and 
other matters relating to the Church of Christ.” And we may 
consider that at this time, or about thirty years after the first 
preaching of George Fox, the Society of Friends was or ganized 
and settled very much in the form in which it still exists. 
Before entering on an inquiry into the causes of the decline 
of Quakerism, we must remark that it is a common error to 
suppose it to be of recent date. A full consideration of the 
subject, and considerable investigation into the history of the 
Society, has led to a conviction that the decline of Quakerism, 
in the sense in which we commonly use the term, was as sudden 
almost as its rise, and that at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the number of those who were esteemed its professors 
had greatly diminished. The small size of the meeting-houses 
scattered about the country, which were mostly built about this 
period, is sufficient proof that the congregations were not large. 
Of the multitudes who were drawn together by the fervid elo- 
quence of George Fox, Edward Burroughs, and William Penn, 
comparatively few, we believe, became members of the Society. 
We read in Fox’s journal of large meetings and great “ convince- 
ments” in out-of-the-way parts of the rural districts, where it is 
now difficult to imagine a meeting of any kind to be held. This 
was in great part due to that extraordinary and widespread ex- 
citement to which we have before alluded. Fifty years after 
these eloquent preachers had passed away from the scenes of 
their labours, the prospects which the opening dawn of Qua- 
kerism held forth were clouded; promises hopeful to the sect 
had not been fulfilled; the system of birth membership had 
filled the Society with lukewarm professors; it ceased to be 
ageressive, and those who had renounced all forms became the 
most formal of professors: rules of discipline were perfected, but 
the spirit of the early Friends had entirely left the body. If we 
look at the history of the Church, this ought not to surprise us ; 
indeed, it is the lot of humanity, and we find the same character 
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stamped in the life of nations on their moral, political, and literary 
progress. There is a want of permanency in all the efforts of mere 
enthusiasm: the progress of mankind is not steady, persistent, 
and constant, like the growth of a tree ; we see sudden outbreaks 
of vigour, followed by periods of evident languor and decay. 
We may have faith in the fact, and yet with our limited faculties 
not be able to see, how all is tending to 


That far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


It would almost appear as if there were some truth in the sup- 
position, that at certain regularly recurring periods, the soul of 
man awakes under the stimulus of new impulses, and bears fruit 
in heroic actions, works of original genius, and great political 
and religious reformations; but in a few years all is again 
stagnant, apathetic, and a Revivals, which are 
harbingers of a better age, and which appear the appointed means 
for carrying on the work of righteousness in the earth, com- 
parable to the Spirit of God breathing on the waters and bring- 
ing a new creation in power and freshness out of chaos, are the 
days of the Lord’s power ; and well will it be for the world when, 
in these times of refreshing, man shall be less intent on his own 
selfish objects, and more willing to forward his Master’s cause. 
If, as we believe, the strength of Quakerism in its early days 
was in the rural districts, it is the less surprising that it should 
so soon have lost much of its early vigour and spirit ; for it can- 
not admit of a doubt that the agricultural population in England 
has not only relatively but positively fallen from the condition in 
which it once flourished during the 17th century. We are told that 
when Hampden and the other members were threatened by the 
king with imprisonment, 4000 freeholders rode up from Bucking- 
hamshire to guard the person of their member, a degree of public 
spirit hardly to be conceived of in that county in the present 
day. But the decline in feeling, public spirit, and enthusiasm 
was not peculiar to the rural districts ; it is impossible to imagine 
a more dreary period than the reigns of the two first Georges. 
Literary men, no longer the colleagues or companions of Prime 
Ministers, were in the condition of squalid misery, so vividly de- 
picted in the history of the early days of Johnson. The Church 
was sunk in slothful, if not infidel indifference, and the private 
character of her primates was not free from reproach: in the 
State, Prime Ministers like Walpole and Grafton cared not to veil 
the immoralities of their private lives from public observation. 
Everything springing from a noble enthusiasm was in such times 
likely to decay ; and Quakerism shared only in the common de- 
gradation: the descendants of the Penns, the Penningtons, and 
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the Ellwoods, became sporting squires and cattle-dealing farmers. 
Their children, miserably educated, cut off very much from in- 
tercourse with refined society in the metropolis, leading an 
isolated existence, fell into immoral habits; and the records of 
the Society through these dark middle ages proves a sadly de- 
clining condition. What were called consistent Friends were 
formalists without zeal, and the description given by Coleridge 
was too applicable to the Society at large. He says: “ Modern 
Quakerism is like one of those gigantic trees which are seen in 
the forests of North America, apparently flourishing, and pre- 
serving all its greatest stretch and spread of branches ; but when 
you cut through an enormously thick and gnarled bark you 
find the whole inside hollow and rotten. Modern Quakerism, 
like such a tree, stands upright by help of its inveterate bark 
alone. Bark a Quaker, and he is a poor creature.” 

Such, then, was the state of the Society of Friends towards 
the end of the last century ; but about that time a decided revival 
took place. The impulse given by the labours of Wesley and 
Whitfield vibrated through every part of the Protestant world. 
In the Church of England it was seen in the influence of New- 
ton, Simeon, and Wilberforce, and in the Society of Friends the 
ministry assumed a more scriptural and evangelical tone. The 
want of scripture knowledge had been felt and lamented, and the 
excellent school at Ackworth was established by the zeal and 
liberality of the Fothergills to supply the deficiency. The 
Society, in its “ Queries,” recognised the duty of securing a 
sound education for all its members. It was a time of new and 
profitable excitement : good men, whose minds had been roused 
from their torpor by the volcanic explosion of the French Revo- 
lution, who had seen the golden dreams of political perfection 
dissolved, had begun to turn their attention to more practi- 
cal and sober schemes for ameliorating the condition of the 
world. Clarkson and Wilberforce had commenced their attack 
on the horrible slave-trade; the Tukes were advocating the 
milder treatment of those unfortunate beings who were aftlicted 
with mental disorders ; Lancaster and Bell soon afterwards were 
promoting the cause of universal education; the British and 
Foreign Bible Society came into existence; and the Gurneys, 
Fowell Buxton, and Mrs Fry, began their labours to improve the 
discipline of prisons, and to change the criminal law from a code 
of savage and indiscriminating vengeance to a milder and re- 
formatory system. In all these good and noble objects the 
Society of Friends took a foremost and prominent place. The 
latent enthusiasm of its members was called into activity, and 
whilst labouring for the good of the whole human family, the in- 
terests of their own sect were not neglected. The discipline of 
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the Society was reformed, its rules and advices were collected 
into a volume for the use of every member ; the diligent reading 
of the Scriptures was earnestly recommended, and the influence 
and respectability of the Society in every way was extended and 
secured. The fifty years which followed the establishment of 
Ackworth School may be considered the haleyon days of the 
Society of Friends. The consistent Quakers during this period 
were the intelligent, moderately-enthusiastic professors of their 
faith. They gave themselves to steady assertion of the rights 
of conscience and the extension of civil and religious liberty, 
and were ready to unite without sectarian jealousy in every 
project for improving the condition and lessening the suffer- 
ings of their fellow-men. The name, no longer one of re- 
proach, but honoured in the persons of William Allen, Elizabeth 
Fry, Thomas Shillitoe, and William Forster, opened to its pos- 
sessors access to every condition of humanity, from the monarch 
on his throne to the lonely captive in his cell. Even in missionary 
enterprizes the Society took a part, and some of its leading minis- 
ters visited the dark places of the earth. The zeal, intelligence, 
and mental activity of the Friends led the mind into new inquiries. 
Actively engaged in recommending the Holy Scriptures to 
others, it was natural that they should begin to bring their own 
views and practices to the test of the Bible. The Society had 
all along been reposing in a traditional faith on the writings of the 
early Friends, and, whilst few read them, had continued to assume 
for them a species of infallibility. Although for the most part cir- 
cumspect, there is no doubt that, in the heat of controversy, the 
first Quakers indulged in much violence of invective, as may be 
seen in the writings of William Penn particularly. With the 
new spirit of inquiry which had sprung up, there was no wish 
entertained at first to lessen the reverence for the early founders 
of the sect, who had done so much and suffered so much, to 
secure to their successors the privileges and liberties which they 
enjoyed ; yet it was impossible to prevent an examination and 
criticism of their views, and a comparison of them with the 
standard of the Scriptures. Publications appeared which ex- 
cited the jealousy of many of the most influential Friends. A 
controversy arose, in which, as is too often the case, the tem- 
pers of the combatants became heated, and their judgments 
clouded ; and when at length a minister published a small work 
called the “ Beacon,” in which some unguarded doctrines of the 
early Friends were contrasted with the words of Scripture, the 
proceedings led to the most extensive schism, from which the 
Society has ever suffered. At this time many of its most active, 
intelligent, and pious members were separated from the body, 
and its influence and numbers have since continued seriously to 
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diminish. This crisis occurred about the year 1836. The com- 
mercial and political excitement of that period concurred to 
weaken the Society, and since then the continually increasing 
cultivation and pursuit of pleasure, the impulse given to a taste 
for continental travelling, the more and more eager pursuit of 
trade, and an inordinate desire for riches, have all combined to 
produce what is now generally admitted an unmistakeable and 
rapid decline in the Society of Friends. 

After the preceding brief sketch of the history of Quakerism, 
it may appear almost superfluous to inquire further into the 
causes of its decline. The question may be considered as an- 
swered by pointing to the experience of past ages, which proves 
how impossible it is to sustain any great effort originating in 
enthusiasm; or by saying that the increase of a worldly spirit 
has been fatal to a system dependent upon a self-denying seclu- 
sion from the world. But we find that other religious bodies, 
which had their origin equally in seasons of religious excitement, 
maintain their ground and show no symptoms of decay. In 
England the antagonism of a richly endowed church, and the 
declining influence of a worldly spirit, are acting with equal force 
upon all denominations of Dissenters, and taking away the chil- 
dren of their influential members. How is it, then, that they 
constantly recruit their ranks and extend their numbers and in- 
fluence, whilst the Society of Friends is so decidedly on the 
decline? These questions must induce us to examine a little 
more closely into the system of Quakerism, and inquire if there 
be anything peculiar in its practices, which gives it, above all 
other Dissenting communities, this liability to decay. In the first 
place, their views on the ministry, as connected with meetings 
for worship, have tended to discourage an increase of members. 
The religious world has been held much indebted to the Society 
of Friends for a testimony borne to the spirituality and simplicity 
of true worship. In giving their views on this, we cannot do 
better than quote the language of Dymond :—* To the real pro- 
stration of the soul in the Divine presence, it is necessary that 
the mind should be still. ‘ Be still, and know that I am God.’ 
Such devotion is sufticient for the whole mind; it needs not, 
perhaps in its present state it admits not, the intrusion of external 
things. And when the soul is thus permitted to enter, as it were, 
into the sanctuary of God; when it is humble in His presence ; 
when all its desires are involved in the one desire of devoted- 
ness to Him; then is the hour of acceptable worship, then the 
petition of the soul is prayer, then is its gratitude thanksgiving, 
then is its oblation praise.” ‘This definition of their silent worship 
1s worthy of the serious consideration of all who take an interest 
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in this question, as it is alleged by some that the want of it is 
felt and acknowledged by many thoughtful men as a defect in 
the services of their churches. We would not say one word cal- 
culated to lower this principle in the eyes of the Friends, who 
attach such very great importance to it. But this we must say 
to them, that they are in the habit of confounding silent worship 
with silent meetings, as if they were one and the same, and the 
one always implied in the other. We find even a tendency to 
commend silent meetings, as an approach to something most 
perfect and desirable. And yet it is clear that, speaking from 
their point of view, nothing was further from the contemplation 
of the first Friends, than that meetings should for the most part 
be held in silence. There was so much preaching in their 
meetings that they never looked forward to a deficiency of mini- 
stry, and consequently never provided against it. ‘They had 
occasionally silent meetings, which they speak of as unusual and 
wonderful phenomena, as arising from a feeling too deep for 
utterance, and an awe too solemn for expression. They never 
anticipated the day when meetings should be held for months 
and years together without the sound of a preacher's voice. 
Themselves full of zeal and enthusiasm, members of the Society 
by firm conviction, they did not foresee the state of things which 
the principle of birth membership was soon to introduce. 

Mr Tanner, in one of his interesting lectures on the early his- 
tory of the Society of Friends, at Bristol, says, “There is no 
doubt the number of ministers was very large. Robert Barclay 
states there was scarce any meeting in which God did not raise 
some or other to minister to his brethren; and that there were 
few meetings altogether silent. There were at least twelve men 
Friends engaged as ministers at one period in Bristol. The 
amount of vocal service in the meetings here seems indeed to 
have been greater than was profitable to some; and in 1678, 
and again in 1698, a proposal was made for the establishment of 
a silent meeting, to be held on first day afternoon, which any who 
were inclined might attend. In one instance the experiment was 
tried for a short time.” In the early days of the Society, with 
this abundant supply of what they considered prophesying, they 
did not recognise or feel the want of the subordinate gift of 
teaching, which we find so clearly acknowledged in the primitive 
Church. Although there might be a question as to what is the 
difference between teaching and prophesying in the apostolic 
age, it is not unreasonable to conclude, when we consider the 
circumstances of these assemblies, and that the Scriptures of the 
New Testament were not collected into a volume, that teaching 

consisted in narrating the wonderful events in the life of Christ, 
unfolding the doctrines of the Gospel, and proving from the pro- 
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phetic books of the Old Testament that Jesus was the promised 
Messiah. Much of this may now be done by a systematic reading 
of the Scriptures, by which alone the members of a church can be 
built up in a knowledge of the truth. George Fox himself con- 
stantly referred to the Bible, used it in his preaching; and the 
significant fact that he left it chained to the table of the meet- 
ing-house at Ulverston, where he worshipped, may be taken as a 
proof that he at least had not the same jealousy at its appearance 
in a meeting for worship which his followers in the present day 
evince. We believe that, if the reading of the Scriptures had been 
adopted, and permission given to men of devout minds and clear 
understandings to exercise a gift of teaching for the edification of 
the hearers, the Friends would have found their meetings more 
profitable, particularly to the younger members, and the minds 
of all would have been better prepared for that silent worship 
which they all value; for however much some, from early habit 
or extraordinary feeling, may be able to profit by sitting whole 
meetings in silence, there can be no doubt that for the assembled 
multitude, including as it does the young, the gay, the worldly- 
minded, the uninstructed, whose thoughts must naturally wander 
after outward things, systematic religious teaching is essential. 
Men of characteristic minds, who, from approval of its funda- 
mental principles, have felt drawn towards the Society, are 
repelled by the silent meetings. Requiring that no one should 
open the mouth for the edification of the Church unless moved 
by an immediate and perceptible influence of the Holy Spirit, 
seems likely to extinguish men’s preaching in the Society; and 
we wonder this fact has not opened the eyes of Friends to 
the necessity of reconsidering their practice. The same prin- 
ciple applied to psalmody still earlier, produced a still more 
decisive effect. A modern Friend will hardly believe that 
Robert Barclay, in his Apology, says, “ We confess the singing 
of psalms to be a part of God’s worship;” but the restrictions 
and qualifications with which the Friends surrounded the simple 
proposition soon had the effect of extinguishing all singing in 
their meetings. R. Barclay says that the singing which pleases 
God “must proceed from that which is pure in the heart, and 
trom the Word of Life therein, in and by which, richly dwelling 
I us, spiritual songs and hymns are returned to the Lord; and 
such singing is very sweet and refreshful when it proceeds from 
a true sense of God’s love in the heart, and arises from the 

vine influence of the Spirit.” This language is instructive, 
the truth of it is worthy of the sincere worshipper’s deepest 
meditation ; but the action taken by the Society must have been 
wrong; for if the proposition is correct, that “the singing of 
psalms is a part of God’s worship,” we put it to the Society of 
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Friends themselves, whether they are not, by their own confes- 
sion, neglecting what it is their duty to perform. Not only does 
the universal consent of the pious of every sect and age prove 
that the gift of song ought to be exercised to the great Creator's 
praise as a part of Divine worship; but the example of the 
Saviour Himself, who, before rising with His disciples to go to 
Gethsemane, sang a hymn, and the practice of the Church in 
the Apostolic age, and in that immediately succeeding, as proved 
by Pliny’s celebrated letter to Trajan, is conclusive evidence that 
singing has always formed part of Christian worship. Although 
the practice of singing has made much way of late years amongst 
the younger members, so great is the opposition of what are 
called the more consistent Friends, that there is little likelihood 
that the meetings of the Society will soon end with a hymn to the 
praise and glory of God. With meetings thus silent, or with a 
ministry for the most part feeble and unimpressive, that the 
Society should have so long maintained its position as an active 
and influential sect, is evidence of the power with which it was 
at first established. 

Requiring the profession of belief in, and the practice of, what 
the Friends call their peculiarities, has had a great effect in dis- 
couraging the increase of Quakerism. The doctrine of perfection, 
taken up, as it was by them, in its unequivocal and full meaning, 
and the belief that man is bound to look for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the most common events of life, as well as in the 
services of the sanctuary, led to a belief that no things were smal! 
and non-essential, or beyond the domain of conscience. George 
Fox says—“ Moreover, when the Lord sent me forth into the 
world, He forbad me to put off my hat to any, high or low; and 
I was required to thee and thou all men and women, without any 
respect to rich or poor, great or small. And, as I travelled up 
and down, I was not to bid people good morrow or good evening, 
neither might I bow or scrape with the leg to any one.” If 
George Fox believed himself thus called upon to act—and there 
were reasons in that day for testifying against some of the above 
practices, which do not now exist—he did right in obeying ; but 
it was an error to define and impose all sorts of scruples upon his 
followers. If he had simply followed the rule so clearly laid 

down in the Scriptures as to non-essentials, it would have saved 
him from imposing a yoke which has been most burdensome, and; 
at the same time, galling and unprofitable to his followers : “ Let 
not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let not him 
which eateth not judge him which eateth: one man esteemeth 
one day above another, another esteemeth every day alike; lt 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” Instead of pre- 
scribing certain forms of dress, language, and behaviour, it would 
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have been wiser if the founders of Quakerism had satisfied them- 
selves with testifying against the vanities and follies of the world, 
and with recommending to all Christians the practice of truthful- 
ness, sincerity, and simplicity, encouraging every one to carry out 
these great principles according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. But, on the contrary, there grew up a morbid tendency 
to seek out trifles, to invent scruples, and to establish forms, some 
of which, though in that day there might be reasons for them, 
altered circumstances have rendered inapplicable, and, conse- 
quently, absurd. As the spirituality of the Society declined, this 
tendency increased. Monthly meetings placed on their books 
minutes regulating the cut of waistcoats. We find even the 
yearly meeting, in 1718, in its printed epistle, thus coming down 
to trifling details, and speaking of “the great grief to faithful 
Friends caused by many now amongst us putting on extravagant 
wigs, and too many women wearing hooped petticoats.” And 
there is still extant a tract against the practice of saying, “ What's 
o'clock 2?” 

One palpable evil, springing from the singularities of the 
Friends, is, that they prejudice mankind generally against their 
more important principles ; just as we see that the opinions of a 
man guilty of some decided eccentricity, or the victim of one 
mental delusion, are the less thought of, although in all points, 
perhaps, except in that which constitutes his malady, his thoughts 
may be clear and his judgment sound. Dr Arnold says—“I 
have always thought that the Quakers stand nobly distinguished 
from the multitude of fanatics, by seizing the true point of Chris- 
tian advancement,—the development of the principles of the 
Gospel in the moral improvement of mankind. It is a grievous 
pity that some foolishnesses should have so marred their efficiency, 
or their efforts against wars and oaths would surely ere this have 
been more successful.” 

It is common with Friends to defend their peculiarities by 
saying, that they form a hedge which prevents the young Friends 
from roaming at large in the world ; but we fear such a hedge is 
more efficacious in excluding than keeping in. The young 
Friends are now generally bounding over it; but the upholding 
it in all its formality to those who are without, no doubt still 
deters many from entering. As to plainness of speech and dress, 
it is remarkable that a people so intelligent and practical should 
not have foreseen that, by setting up a form, they could not 
secure the substance ; that any amount of insincerity and deceit 
may be practised in what is called the plain language; and that 
expense, fashion, and vanity cannot be excluded by enforcing 
singularity in dress. An individual obeying the dictates of his 
own conscience, and testifying against all that he feels to be evil, 
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is striking and instructive; but a community drilled into a 
common form is a mere lifeless spectacle. One evil attending 
the singularity of dress may weigh down all that can be said in 
favour of it: it has been known, in many instances, to promote 
dissimulation. When the desire of gaiety has been very strong, 
it has not been uncommon for those young Friends, whose parents 
were very strict in enforcing the plain dress, to provide them- 
selves with fashionable clothes, and to change their dress, un- 
known to their friends, before going to places of amusement. 

The journal of John Woolman, one of the most interesting of 
the numerous Quaker autobiographies, and a book worthy of a 
much wider circulation than it has obtained, may be taken as 
evidence that views leading to asceticism and singularity can 
only be carried out by the ancient expedient of monastic seclu- 
sion. This man of tender conscience, who wished to walk 
amongst his fellow-men without touching the unclean thing— 
who, when he visited England (he was an American), could not 
sit in carpeted rooms, nor use any article of silver at the table— 
who thought it right to avoid all dyed goods in his clothing—was 
an instance, no doubt, of a man following the dictates of his 
conscience ; but it is evident that his practice would not have 
been adopted by the community at large, and therefore could not 
be right to recommend for imitation. 

But, whilst the causes above set forth have, we believe, con- 
tributed greatly to deter candid inquirers from even thinking of 
the Society of Friends, another cause has operated most actively 
in reducing its numbers. Voltaire concludes his letters upon the 
Quakers by saying—“ Their children, whom the industry of their 
parents has enriched, are desirous of enjoying honours, of wearing 
ruffles, and, quite ashamed of being called Quakers, they become 
converts to the Church of England merely to be in the fashion.” 
It is a common remark, that no carriage goes for three genera- 
tions to a Dissenting meeting-house. As long as England shall 
boast of an Established Church, in which there are bishops 
living in princely splendour; rich livings, which are termed the 
prizes in the ecclesiastical lottery ; splendid services, carried on 
in time-honoured cathedrals ; and venerable universities, exclu- 
sively in the hands of Churchmen,—we must expect such an in- 
stitution to win the sympathies and support of the rich and 
fashionable, and, consequently, bear hard upon all the less 
ostentatious Dissenting sects. Although the accumulation of 
wealth appears, therefore, to be equally fatal to all the Noncon- 
formist communities, yet, as we before observed, all but the 
Society of Friends appear to make up for losses by continually 
attracting new members; and that Society, from the prudent 
habits it instils, is perhaps more liable to suffer from the evil 
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than the others. A writer, who fortunately is not now so popular 
as he was formerly, has said, with bitter pungency—“ The 
Quakers pursue the getting of money with a pace as steady as 
time, and an appetite as keen as death.” In the anxiety to tes- 
tify against superfluity in dress, and indulgence in the pleasures 
of the world, the Society of Friends have not been equally faithful 
in warning its members against the too eager pursuit of riches, and 
pointing out the utter incompatibility of wealth thus sought with 
the practice of a self-denying religion. The testimony of Scrip- 
ture to the evil consequence of wealth is impressive, whether we 
look to the language of our Lord Himself, or that of the Apostle 
Paul, when he says—“ They that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money 
is the root of all evil: which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.” When Friends, who take an active part in the affairs 
of the Society, make what is called a very consistent appearance, 
and loudly condemn the frivolous pleasures of the world, are still 
seen immersed in business, and more intent and eager than others 
in the pursuit of wealth, it appears to the world that they 


** Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


In this stirring age, when such vast openings for the extension 
of trade are appearing in every quarter of the globe, and Britain, 
by her enlightened commercial policy, is deservedly reaping her 
full share of the benefit ; when we hope, by the kindly influence 
of honest commerce, to mitigate some of the greatest evils that 
afflict humanity, there may even appear something of a virtue 
in adding to the universal activity. Still it is the duty of Chris- 
tians to testify as loudly against the love of money, as against 
war, slavery, intemperance, or any other desolating sin. 

Whilst the spiritual condition of Quakerism has, during the 
last thirty years, declined, its influence, as a corporate body of 
citizens, appears to have increased. Friends are more often seen 
upon the hustings and the platform than was formerly the case. 
Objects of a philanthropic nature are most systematically sup- 
ported ; and even the existence of several societies has depended 
upon the liberal contributions of the Society of Friends. It may 
be thought uncharitable to suggest that these things have almost 
become a fashion amongst them. The pleasurable excitement of 
the platform may sometimes stimulate to an ostentatious charity 
very far removed from that of “ not letting the right hand know 
what the left hand doeth.” The eagerness with which Friends 
have lately entered into political questions is itself suggestive. 
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If the spirit of George Fox could revisit the scene of his labours 
and sufferings, in the busy mart, at the table of the money- 
changers, on the hollow sounding platform, in the luxurious 
Paris hotel, he would fail to recognise those who profess to be 
the followers of his simple and self-denying creed. 

We cannot, in endeavouring to point out the causes for the 
decline of Quakerism, omit to notice the practice of the Society 
on the important question of marriage, which has had a consider- 
able tendency to reduce its numbers. In their anxiety to avoid 
the least risk of clandestine proceedings, in their purpose to pre- 
serve to marriage the character of a religious ordinance, the early 
Friends framed rules which involved public exposure, delay, and 
annoyance to the feelings of the parties. When the Dissenters’ 
Marriage Act was passed, the Society lost a most favourable 
opportunity for revising and simplifying them. Instead, how- 
ever, of so doing, the Friends, who watch over all legislative pro- 
ceedings connected with their scruples, satisfied themselves with 
obtaining permission to celebrate marriages in accordance with 
their former rules and practices: these, therefore, became per- 
petuated ; and as the requirements of the new law respecting 
notices to the Registrar and to the Guardians are to be super- 
added, the proceedings of the Society of Friends on marriages, 
instead of being simplified, have become more complicated than 
before. This has a tendency to promote marriages not in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Society, for which hitherto indivi- 
duals have been deprived of their membership. There appears 
a strong tendency amongst the Friends for first cousins to marry ; 
and as they are not allowed to do so by the rules of the Society, 
this again causes a loss of members. 

A marriage cannot be solemnized in the meetings of the 
Friends, unless all the rules of the Society are complied with, 
and both the parties are members. There are now several large 
schools supported and conducted by Friends, where children, who 
are not members, are educated carefully in all the principles and 
practices of the Society. It is natural that these, as they grow 
up, should wish to form connections in the Society; but so rigid 
are the rules, that the marriage of such persons with a member 
is not permitted. No good reason can be given for such a course ; 
and it seems simply absurd for a Society, which admits as mem- 
bers, without any discrimination, those who have become so by 
the mere accident of birth, to refuse admission, by the ceremony 
of marriage, to persons who are willing to comply with its rules, 
and who are quite as likely to become useful and faithful mem- 
bers as those who have exercised no volition, and have no pre- 
ference at all. This question has now been for some time before 
the Society ; but there is so much opposition to all change, that 
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it is very doubtful whether any modification of the rules, after all, 
will take place. Propositions for any change in the rules or 
practices of Friends are generally referred by the Yearly Meeting 
to the “ Meeting for Sufferings,” which is a standing committee 
of the Society, and, in fact, its governing body ; from the manner 
of its selection, it consists entirely of those who are called consis- 
tent Friends, and no Council of State was ever animated by a 
stronger conservative feeling. The ability possessed by many mem- 
bers of this meeting, the diligence with which professional men and 
tradesmen devote their time gratuitously to its service, are truly 
admirable; their zeal and attachment to the Society are un- 
bounded ; and, perhaps from this very cause, it is impossible to 
imagine any body more opposed to all change and innovation. Of 
this the very name they cling to is a striking proof: it was given in 
the early days of the Society, when they met chiefly on account 
of the sufferings of their fellow-members ; but in these propitious 
days, a proposition lately made to alter the name into something 
descriptive of its present functions was strenuously resisted. 
Believing that much good service has been rendered to philan- 
thropy by the Society of Friends, and seeing how much remains 
to be done, and is called for at their hands, it is worth inquiring 
whether Quakerism is likely to revive,—whether, by cutting 
away the dead wood, by removing the fungus and parasites which 
absorb its nourishment, and are evidences of its decay, the tree 
may again flourish. Unless some decisive and vigorous action 
be taken by the influential members of the Society, this is not 
likely. An unfavourable symptom is, the rapidly widening dis- 
tance between those who conduct the business of the Society and 
the young Friends. Whilst the former continue averse to any 
relaxation or modification of their peculiarities, the latter have 
naturally relinquished them; and there is little now to distin- 
guish a young Quaker from other members of the community. 
The attendance at meetings, particularly in the large towns, has 
become more irregular ; and it is not uncommon for the more 
seriously disposed young people to attend other places of worship 
once on the Sabbath, where an instructive ministry may be 
heard. They are also much less interested in what are called 
meetings for discipline than formerly. They complain that the 
proceedings are dry, formal, and uninteresting ; and their views 
upon this subject are beginning to be forced upon the attention 
of the Yearly Meeting. The cultivation of music is also becom- 
ing much more extensive amongst this class, whilst it is still 
entirely discountenanced by the older and influential members. 
The altered habits of life, which prevent those engaged in trade 
from taking young men into their families, as was formerly the 
custom, and the necessity thus created for association with those 
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not in fellowship with the Society, has had a great effect in taking 
that class away from the fold, and produces an inequality of the 
sexes. To this there does not appear any available remedy, 
unless the modification of the marriage rules above alluded to 
might to some extent be effectual. 

The early Friends made no provision for adapting their 
system to altered circumstances. ‘They never anticipated that a 
time would come when some provision for religious teaching 
would be required for the edification of the body ; and now their 
successors will admit of no change. The proposal to introduce 
the systematic reading of the Bible in their assemblies is always 
resolutely opposed ; and Bible classes are looked upon with some- 
thing more than suspicion. When a large and influential por- 
tion of the Society attempted to introduce some modification to 
supply the increasing desire for religious instruction, it led, as 
we have seen, to one of the greatest secessions which have ever 
reduced the number of the Society. There does not, on the 
whole, therefore, seem much likelihood of an increased vitality 
in the system of Quakerism as it at present exists. 
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Art. III.—1. Essays, Military and Political. Written in India 
by the late Sir Henry Monrcomery Lawrence, Chief 
Commissioner in Oude, and Provisional Governor-General of 
India. London, 1859. 

2. General Report on the Administration of the Punjab for the 
Years 1850-51. London 1854. 


THE events of which for a period of eighteen months British 
India was recently the theatre, will leave indelible traces on 
the pages of history. They will be alternately darkened by 
narratives of the most revolting crimes which were ever com- 
mitted by civilised man, and illumined by deeds of heroism, the 
brillancy of which can never be surpassed. The crisis tried 
human nature as it has been rarely tried before. It is not 
military heroism alone which has been evoked by the deadly 
struggle, but civilians have emerged from the arena with a glory 
which sheds a lustre upon their profession, and upon the nation 
which has produced men whose avocations were those of peace, 
equal to some of the most trying situations and duties of war. 
There are two names that are inseparably united, and which will 
descend the stream of time together. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence and Sir John 
Lawrence are the two men by whom, looking to the human 
instruments employed, India has been mainly preserved to Great 
Britain, rescued from anarchy, and restored to the position of a 
peaceful, and, as we may now hope, a prosperous and progressive 
dependency. 

It may not, perhaps, be at once understood how we connect 
the services of Sir Henry Lawrence with the successful termina- 
tion of the struggle in which we have been engaged. He died 
in the zealous and heroic discharge of his duty, but at a time 
when the political horizon was of the darkest hue, and the 
hopes of British India were the most depressed. But it is to his 
earlier career, and the wisdom and success which marked his 
administration of the Punjab, that we must trace the success of 
those measures that gave the British generals, at a period of the 
utmost need, an accession of force that enabled them to stem the 
torrent of rebellion and wrest the capital of Mahommedan India 
from the grasp of a mutinous soldiery. Sir John Lawrence 
launched the legions of the Punjab against the city of Delhi; 
but Sir Henry Lawrence had previously converted the Sikh 
population from rancorous enemies into cordial allies, and in- 
spired the remnants of an army that had once met the British 
forces in deadly strife, with as firm a loyalty to the crown of 
England as they had ever felt for the most renowned of their 
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native soverigns. Sir Henry Lawrence was the first British 
administrator of the Punjab, and, by his financial moderation and 
conciliatory policy, he transformed a province that had existed 
for years in a condition of chronic turbulence into the most 
peaceful and contented of states, and thus unconsciously prepared 
those elements of strength which his illustrious brother had, at a 
remoter period, only to organize and direct for the support of the 

ower of Great Britain and the relief of its overtasked troops, 
Sir Henry Lawrence was the pacificator of the Punjab ; Sir John 
Lawrence again summoned it to war. Sir Henry Lawrence 
completely disarmed it; Sir John Lawrence once again made 
it glitter with steel and resound with the note of preparation. It 
is a remarkable fact, that the work of pacification should have 
fallen to the professional soldier, and the summons to arms, in a 
new cause and for a new master, should have been given by the 
man who had passed his life in the peaceful occupations of a 
civilian.’ 

The friends of Sir Henry Lawrence have only done an act of 
justice to the departed statesman, and to the public, by collecting 
and republishing the essays, which from time to time he con- 
tributed to the pages of an Indian periodical. There is much in 
these productions that in one sense may undoubtedly be described 
as out of date; but much remains from which instruction may be 
gathered at the present time. Many of his administrative sugges- 
tions have been already adopted, but many yet remain to be acted 
upon. He saw but too clearly the rocks upon which the vessel of 
the state in India was drifting, and his prophetic utterances are 
of the most impressive kind, and would have roused into action, 
by their vivid representations of impending danger, any Govern- 
ment that was not rashly heedless of the future, and that had 
not obstinately shut its eyes to the realities of its false position. 
Upon the question of military reform, Sir Henry Lawrence is 
never weary of dilating; but his warning voice was unhappily 
lifted up in vain, and he himself fell one of the most lamented 


? Sir Henry Lawrence was an officer of artillery, and served, in a purely 
military character, until the year 1838. He was known and appreciated as a 
good and zealous officer, and acted as adjutant to the portion of his corps that 
was employed in the south-eastern division of Bengal. He took part in the 
first Burmese war. In 1838 he was attached, with a portion of his corps, to the 
army of the Indus, which was destined to change the government of Affghan- 
istan, and place Shah Shuja on the throne. The Governor-General’s agent in 
the Punjab was left, at a critical period, without assistants. Wearied and over- 
tasked, he complained of his position to the commander-in-chief. “ There is 
an officer here,” said the general, “who seems to have good material in him, 
and who is burning for employment; let me send him to you.” “ Do so,” said 
the harassed official. The officer was Captain Henry Lawrence of the Horse 
Artillery, and the civilian Mr Clerk, now Sir George Russell Clerk. On that 
day the military career of Sir Henry Lawrence closed and the political one 
commenced, 
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victims of the system that he had long energetically denounced. 
The lessons which these essays inculcate are still to be studied. 
The vital question, how the Indian army is to be reorganized, is 
yet to be answered; and the problem is still unsolved by our 
military administrators and Indian statesmen. We trust they 
will ponder well the lessons of wisdom which these essays afford. 
The empire of Great Britain in the East depends upon the deci- 
sion now about to be taken; and great is the responsibility of 
those who have to plan the reorganization of that army upon which, 
as upon a pivot, turns the whole future of Indian government. 

We have alluded to the prophetic anticipations of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. Let those who recollect the events which took place 
at an early stage of the insurrection of Delhi, peruse the follow- 
ing passage in an essay published in 1844 :— 

“ The treasury of Delhi is in the city, as is the magazine: the 
latter is in a sort of fort—a very defenceless building—outside of 
which, in the street, we understand, a party of sepoys was placed, 
when the news of the Cabul disasters arrived. We might take a 
circuit of the country, and show how many mistakes we have commit- 
ted, and how much impunity has emboldened us in error, and how 
unmindful we have been, that what occurred in the city of Cabul, 
may some day occur at Delhi, Benares, or Bareilly.” 

Again,— 

** When a small party was beaten at Khytul, one of our army 
division stations, it was three days before a small force could move ; 
it was then found, that there was no small-arm ammunition in store, 
and ascertained that a European corps could not move under a fort- 
night from Sobathoo. At that time, when both Kurnaul and Umballa 
were denuded of troops, and every road was covered with armed pil- 
grims returning from Hurdwan fair, the two treasuries, containing, 
we have heard, between not less than thirty lacks of rupees, were 
under parties of fifty sepoys, in exposed houses, or rather sheds, 
close to the native towns ; and, extraordinary as it may appear, both 
within fifty or a hundred yards of small forts, in which they would 
have been comparatively safe, but into which, during the long years 
that treasuries have been at those stations, it seems never to have 
occurred to the authorities to place them.”? 

His sense of our insecurity in India is strongly exhibited :— 

* Rome conquered the world, by never yielding a foot—by never 
confessing herself beaten—by rising with renewed courage from every 
defeat. We require such fortitude more than Rome did. As yet our 
tents are only pitched in the land. We have a numerous and a noble 
army, but six-sevenths of it are of the soil. We have one fortress in 
all India. We offer no inducement to extraordinary fidelity, even 
while we place our magazines and treasuries, and our very throats, at 
the mercy of any desperado. While we English are thus reckless, we, 


1 Pp. 50, 51. 
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both at home and in India, are more easily panic-stricken than per- 
haps any brave people in the world. Not only does a Cabul or a 
Chillianwalla strike terror from one end of the country to the other, 
but a simple murder, a Santhial, or a Moplah outbreak, has scarcely 
less effect. With few exceptions, there is no preparation to meet sudden 
danger. There is the most helpless alarm when it does occur.” * 


No man probably ever occupied a responsible position in 
India, that held higher principles of public morality, or more 
resolutely opposed the once prevalent but iniquitous doctrine, 
under the protection of which great criminals have too often 
found shelter, that, admitting corruption and injustice to have 
been practised, it was to advance the interests and extend the 
empire of England. He was not a statesman who would con- 
sent to substitute expediency, or any false view of the public 
advantage, for the simple rule of right and wrong. He therefore 
disapproved of the annexation of Oude, although, by a remark- 
able destiny, he himself perished among the foremost victims of 
the measure he had resisted, and which he was compelled to be 
the chief agent in carrying out. “ Interference,” he wrote, in 
1844, “must be made on pure motives, for the good of the 
people, and not for the improvement of the finances of India. 
The day has gone by for annexing principalities because they 
are rich and productive. The spirit of the age is against such 
benevolence.” The Oude rulers, he declares, were no worse 
governors than other monarchs under the influence of unprin- 
cipled favourites usually are ; indeed, he thinks they were better 
than might have been expected. They were weak, vicious, and 
dissolute, but were seldom cruel, and had never been false. In 
all the storms of the last half century, Oude was the single native 
state that had been invariably true to the British Government. 
It neither intrigued against us, nor seemed to desire our injury. 
The people will, doubtless, reap the benefit of an improved 
administration ; but the taint of a profitable annexation attaches 
to the British Government, which no apologies or excuses, how- 
ever plausible, can remove. Sir Henry Lawrence’s scheme of 
improvement stopped far short of conquest. He proposed to 
take the reins of power from hands that were not permitted to 
guide the state—to provide a ministry for the country, and take 
guarantees for its honesty—to govern Oude, “ not for the king 
alone,” but for the “ king and his people ;” but not a rupee, he 
declared, ought ever to come into the Indian treasury. 

This consideration for the interests as well as for the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the princes of India is conspicuous in 
every transaction of Sir Henry Lawrence’s diplomatic career. 


1 P. 376. 
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Yet this tenderness for their feelings was combined with an 
intimate knowledge of their character :— 


“Few indeed,” he says, “are the native chiefs, or natives of any 
rank, whose wisdom is consistent and complete. Most are mere children 
in mind and in the ways of the world; and, as children, they should 
be treated with affectionate sympathy, but with systematic firmness. 
Many are clever in the extreme, acute, persevering, energetic, able to 
compete with the best of Europeans in ordinary matters, to surpass 
them in some; but the most accomplished character among them 
has its flaw. We never yet met one that was not an infant at some 
hour of the day, or on some question of life.” 


Again, in a remarkable passage, he shows his penetration and 
skill in decyphering the nature of the people with whom he had 
to deal :— 


“Man is everywhere unaccountable; but he who has to deal with 
Asiatics can least calculate with certainty on the future by the past. 
He must be prepared for every vagary,—for the violation of the plainest 
dictates of prudence during peace,—for the neglect or breach of all 
the rules of strategy during war. He may reasonably expect that to 
be done which should not be done,—that to be neglected which 
should be effected. No European diplomatist or soldier is so likely 
to be ensnared as he who, having taken the usual precautions, feels 
himself secure. The treaty signed, the piquets doubled; neither can 
be regarded as a guarantee of safety. Certain eventual destruction 
may await the enemy’s move,—he may be assured of it on all rational 
calculations ; but the goddess Bhowanee, or some other deity or 
demon, may have promised success—the day of the Feringees may 
have passed—and the infatuated wretches rush on destruction. Their 
desperation then is dangerous. Rashness, nay, madness, has suc- 
ceeded in striking a blow where the best plans have failed. Indian 
officials should ever be on the alert.”? 

“Tf there is little veneration for sovereignty in India, there is 
abundance of awe,—loyalty and patriotism we put out of the ques- 
tion; but, in every case of insurrection, the majority of chiefs and 
men of war, of all castes, will first offer their services to the established 
power, to fight either for or against their own kindred and country ; 
and it is only when refused employment that they flock to the newly- 
displayed banner. The middle and lower classes act differently,— 
their sympathies will be with their fellows ; but they will naturally be 
cautious to conceal their feelings until the progress of events, and the 
conduct of the contending parties, afford some clue to the probable 
result of the struggle.”? 


It was for a long time the practice of all writers and speakers 
on India to exalt the Mahommedan and the Hindoo dynasties at 
the expense of the British Government. In a country that for 
nearly a thousand years has been governed by the sword alone, 
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and the people of which, throughout its length and breadth, 
have, within the last hundred years, seen Moguls, Patans, 
Mahrattas, Pindarees, and the vilest of mixed combinations of 
every caste and clan, rooting up the old families and dynasties, 
how could, as Sir Henry Lawrence justly observes, “ any govern- 
ment, however beneficial, subsist for a day, simply by its civil 
policy, on the ruins of such a tempest-tossed land.” But these 
governments were not beneficent, nor did they consider the 
welfare of their subjects, except so far as it contributed to their 
revenue and personal greatness. Akbar made some good laws 
for the protection of his people; but he was an almost solitary 
exception. The great works which have been so much extolled, 
and sometimes made the themes of declamatory eloquence—the 
tanks, the aqueducts, the roads, the seraes, the temples, the 
palaces, the tombs (the ruins of which even now excite our 
wonder and admiration)—were they the creations of an “ insati- 
able benevolence,” as Burke romantically supposed ; and did these 
“true kings, the fathers of their people,” really aspire to be 
“the guardians, the nourishers of mankind?”* Many of these 
great public works were mere fiscal instruments, without which 
no revenue could be raised; for, under the financial system of 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo rulers, the occupants of land 
were merely tenants at will to the universal landlord—the 
sovereign ; and most of the great monuments of extinct dynasties 
are as much the production of unrequited and compulsory labour 
as the Egyptian pyramids or the palaces of Assyrian kings. 
Selfishness was the ruling motive of all public improvements. 
The high roads, the seraes, the plantations, were not for the 
people. They were for the convenience of the royal progresses. 
In whatever direction the sovereign was likely to travel, there 
roads were made and luxurious accommodation abounded. 
Elsewhere the people might seek in vain for communications, 
for wells of refreshment, or for shade. On this vital point in 
the administration of a country of which Englishmen, by a 
mysterious destiny, are now the indisputable masters, the cha- 
racter of the British government stands out in marked contrast 
to that of every one that has preceded it. There are few districts 
of India that do not possess public works undertaken chiefly 
for the benefit of the people, and to which they are largely in- 
debted for whatever prosperity and comfort they enjoy. It was 
a ruling principle of Sir Henry Lawrence’s political life, that we 
should find our best safeguard in the well-being of the people of 
India ; and as soon as his great merits had raised him to a posi- 
tion of eminence in the state, he applied in practice those theo- 
ries which, as an individual, he had always entertained. There 
1 Burke’s Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts. 
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is nothing in these essays, unfortunately, that relates to the most 
important period of his life, namely, that in which he filled the 
appointment of the first Chief Commissioner and Administrator 
of the Punjab. On that, however, his great reputation was chiefly 
founded. There is no chapter in British history more glorious, 
as a combined moral and military triumph, than the conquest 
and pacification of the Punjab. The civil administration of the 
new province has cast even the brightness of our arms into the 
shade ; and we shall, as an act of justice to Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and as a mode of bringing out, in the strongest possible light, both 
his character and his abilities, specify a few of the most striking 
results of his government of a country which was for a long time 
the fanatical enemy of British power, and the military democracy 
of which openly aspired to the sovereignty of Hindostan. 

Of all the public records connected with our rule in the East, 
there probably is not one that can be compared in point of interest 
with the General Report on the Administration of the Punjab 
for the years 1850 and 1851. It isthe production of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and, as a State paper, is not to be surpassed in ability 
and comprehensiveness. For historical detail, rich and animated 
description, enlightened principle, and practical wisdom, it is 
unrivalled. Sir Henry Lawrence there stands forth as a great 
expounder of political science ; and shows how a country, which 
has fallen into a state of almost hopeless barbarism after ages of 
misrule, may be reclaimed and made a tower of strength to a 
Government that undertakes the task of regeneration in a spirit 
of justice and liberality. 

The most pressing danger when the country was first annexed 
to the empire, was the existence of the old Khalsa army, which 
wandered over the country in sullen and discontented masses, 
animated by the fiercest spirit of hostility to its new rulers, 
brooding over its lost prestige, and meditating schemes of revenge. 
It was a crisis that required both the wisdom of a statesman 
and the firmness of a soldier, and Sir Henry Lawrence was both. 
An immediate disbanding of the soldiery was resolved on, and a 
proclamation to that effect was posted throughout the country. 
By the vigour of the step, the Sikh army was completely taken 
by surprise, and no time was left for combination or resistance. 
Vast quantities of arms were seized or surrendered, and the 
strongholds were at once and simultaneously dismantled. A 
general muster was called: the men were chiefly assembled at 
Lahore, and there paid up and dismissed ; but offers were made 
to large numbers to enter, if they pleased, into the service of the 
British Government. To a considerable extent these offers were 
accepted. Those who retired, overawed by the display of firm- 
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ness, or subdued by the conciliatory language and demeanour of 
the British resident, returned to their homes, liberally pensioned 
by the power they had so recently defied. So complete was the 
satisfaction of the Khalsa soldiery generally with the treatment 
which they received, that large numbers of them immediately 
resumed their long-neglected rural occupations, and were seen, 
the day after their return from Lahore, guiding the plough, but 
still clad in the uniforms in which they had fought at Chillian- 
walla and Goojerat. 

Sir Henry Lawrence then arranged the general administration 
of the government, and established civil and criminal courts, 
where justice, probably for the first time in the history of the 
country, was impartially administered. Not less than 8000 con- 
victs were lodged in prison in the first year of the new admini- 
stration. An improved system of excise and customs was intro- 
duced, scientific surveys and public improvements were planned, 
the coinage was reformed, and the whole of the British system 
was introduced. After the first year, which was necessarily one 
of inauguration, the material progress of the country became 
most rapid, and much was done to instil juster notions of morals 
among the people. The crime of infanticide, by a system of agi- 
tation in which the leading members both of the British Govern- 
ment and the native aristocracy took part, was almost entirely 
suppressed. But the subjugation and civilisation of the moun- 
tain tribes is one of the most remarkable results of the new regime. 
They were, perhaps, some of the most ferocious and ungovern- 
able barbarians that ever resisted the advance of civilisation, 
or defied the justice of man. The Huzara district was more 
particularly the seat of these intractable people. Of this frontier 
country, containing not less than 2500 square miles, scarcely 
more than one-tenth is level; and in the recesses of glens, 
darkened by overhanging mountains, and secured by almost in- 
accessible precipices, lived for centuries tribes spurning all law 
but their own, and combining to rob or murder every traveller 
adventurous enough to encounter the perils of their savage re- 
treats. Their valleys have, from time immemorial, been traversed 
by caravans laden with the productions of Central Asia, but with 
conductors armed to the teeth. These outlaws were able even 
to extort black-mail from the native rulers of the Punjab. No 
part of the country has made greater progress under the benefi- 
cent plans for its improvement introduced by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. A district that required the constant presence of a 
strong division of the Sikh army in its neighbourhood, to prevent 
a people from bursting their rocky barriers, and inundating the 
neighbouring plains, is now ruled with the most perfect ease, 
and requires only a small body of police for its security. The 
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people have, without a single exception, proved loyal. The agri- 
cultural classes have been conciliated by a very light assessment, 
and the peasantry, left to the management of their own chiefs, now 
abstain altogether from plunder, and have been brought even to 
pay a small contribution to the revenue. “ They no longer,” in 
the words of Sir Henry Lawrence himself, in his report as Chief 
Commissioner, “ cultivate armed to the teeth with the sword and 
matchlock by their side, but they gratify their martial spirit by 
enlisting into British regiments, and distinguish themselves in 
the service as the best soldiers in India.” 

This remarkable transformation is doubtless due, in a great 
degree, to the politic lowering of the assessment by the Punjab 
government. The Sikhs are said to have levied as much as 
twelve lacks of rupees annually from the valley, and probably 
took as much more in a less authorized way. The British 
Government contents itself with taking six lacks, and probably 
spends as much monthly in the country. The ownership of land 
is now said to be eagerly sought for; within a few years, every 
one tried to prove that he was not a landed proprietor. Now, 
deeds fifty years old are hunted up and eagerly produced, and 
old claimants from Bokhara or Cabul frequently reappear, and 
try to resume their long abandoned possessions in the valley. 

Nothing has tended so greatly to reconcile the Sikh people to 
the change of rulers as the improved administration of justice, for 
which they are pre-eminently indebted to Sir Henry Lawrence. 
He found a simple legal machinery existing in the country, 
resembling in some of its features the English system of county 
courts. Instead of importing the complex and vexatious judicial 
system of India into the new province, he improved upon the 
primitive institutions of the people, compiled a code, and intro- 
duced some valuable additions. The system which is now in 
free in the Punjab is understood to work so well, and to give 
such complete satisfaction to the people, that we give the outline 
of it in the words of Sir Henry Lawrence himself :— 


“We are, indeed, without elaborate laws, but we have brief rules 
explaining, in an accessible form, the main provisions of the several 
systems of native law in such matters as inheritance, marriage, adop- 
tion, testamentary or other disposition of property, and setting forth 
the chief principles to be observed ; in other branches of the law, such 
as contracts, sales, mortgages, debt, commercial usage, we have the 
host open and liberal provisions for the admission of evidence. We 
have complete arrangements for reference to arbitration, and for the 
ascertainment of local custom. We have a procedure without any 
pretension to technical exactitude, but a procedure which provides 
for the litigants and their respective witnesses being confronted in 
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open court, for a decision being arrived at immediately after this 
brief forensic controversy, and for judgment being delivered to the 
parties then and there. We have a method for executing decrees, 
which, while it allows no door to be open for evasion or delay on the 
part of the defendant, and thus renders a decree really valuable to the 
plaintiff as being capable of ready enforcement, and gives him right, 
free from lien, incumbrance, or doubt ; yet, on the other hand, prevents 
the defendant from being hastily dealt with, or from being placed at 
the mercy of his creditor. We have small cause courts scattered all 
over the country, and several regular courts at every central station, 
so that everywhere justice is near. Our civil system may appear 
rough and ready. Whether it would be suited to other provinces in 
a different degree of civilisation, and with a different machinery at 
command, may be a question, but in the Punjab it attains the broad 
and plain object aimed at, and, without doubt, gives satisfaction to 
the people.”! 

So benevolent an administrator as Sir Henry Lawrence was 
not likely to overlook the importance of agriculture in a province 
committed to his care. He found that, as in almost all other 
Eastern countries, it had been for ages in an unprogressive 
state; and not more than one-fourth of the total area of the 
country was, on a careful survey, found to be under cultivation. 
The neglect of canals and decay of wells had converted many 
tracts that once teemed with plenty into a wilderness. He was 
instrumental in establishing an agricultural society, and induced 
many native chiefs and gentlemen of property to become mem- 
bers of it, and called their attention to the great want of the 
Punjab,—namely, a superior description of produce as a substi- 
tute for the excessive quantity of corn which was raised in the 
country. When, under the influence of favourable seasons, 
production became excessive, prices were forced down to ruinous 
rates—often as much as 50 per cent.—and widespread distress 
was the result. Then attention was directed to the pro- 
duction of flax, the growth of wool, the cultivation of tea, the 
establishment of grass farms on the plan of the winter meadows 
of Italy, and to the naturalization of European plants and yege- 
tables, of which the seeds were sent from England by the liberality 
of the Government. The Punjab is now reaping abundantly, 
as we shall presently show, the frnits of the provident scheme 
for its improvement which was then suggested by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. ; 

The great works of reproductive industry required for de- 
veloping the natural riches of the country, especially engaged 
the attention of the British Commissioner. Since the annexa- 
tion, 8749 miles of new road have been constructed with more 
or less completeness ; but the most important feature in the 

1 General Report on the Administration of the Punjab. 
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progress of the country has been the construction and restora- 
tion of the canals which are so essential both for transport and 
irrigation. ‘The great Baree Doab Canal, between the Ravee 
and the Sutlej, will, when completed, traverse 466 miles of 
country, draining off the entire water of the Ravee during the 
winter months, and rolling down a body of 3000 cubic feet of 
water per second, diffusing fertility by its channels of irrigation 
for a distance of 180 miles from its source, and then available for 
navigation for the remainder of its course. This great work 
will restore animation and industry to a district which was once 
one of the richest in the Punjab, but which has been for ages 
only a scene of desolation,—a wilderness of jungle, and a haunt 
of wild beasts. The estimated cost of its completion is one 
million sterling, with the certainty of returning very large profits 
on the outlay. 

It was not to reproductive works alone that the Government 
turned its attention, but it tock under its care the embellishment 
as well as the industrial development of the country. The 
wants of all classes were taken into consideration, and public 
improvements were planned that would never have been thought 
of by a native power. The people, in the most comprehensive 
sense, were considered, and their most essential wants provided 
for. The Sikh Government was utterly regardless of trees ; 
and, from the waste and improvidence of ages, the country had 
become almost totally bare, presenting, notwithstanding its natural 
fertility, a bleak and uninviting aspect. No people on the 
face of the earth appreciate more highly the refreshing verdure 
of trees, and the luxury of their shade, than the natives of the 
burning plains of India. In almost every district of the Pun- 
jab this essential want has been, or is now being, supplied ; and 
at the end of the year 1858, it was estimated that the British 
authorities had planted not less than six millions of trees in 
various directions. In one province forty miles of road had been 
provided with an avenue, and in numberless places hedgerows 
had been planted and groves formed. Even the above number, 
great as it is, is said to be small relatively to the wants of the 
country. Four trees have been estimated as the proper number 
to a cultivated acre; at that rate, the cultivated area being esti- 
mated at twelve millions of acres, fifty millions of trees will be 
needed, and are now being actually raised, for these territories. 

The humanity of Sir Henry Lawrence was conspicuously 
displayed by a measure which, more than any other, must have 
convinced the natives of the beneficent character of their new 
government. He established those unheard-of institutions in 
India,—public dispensaries, on a large scale, at or near all the 
principal cities. In the course of the year 1855, 71,000 persons 
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were relieved at these stations. The establishments are main- 
tained at the Government expense, aided, in a slight degree, by 
European residents. No charge is made for medicines or at- 
tendance, and these institutions constitute, in fact, a State charity 
on avery extensive scale. 

The financial result of the few years of British administration 
which have elapsed since the annexation of the Punjab, is perhaps 
the most astonishing fact in the recent history of India. Not- 
withstanding the enormous expenditure upon public works, being 
at the rate of 154 per cent. on the revenue, a sum of L.9,649,387 
had been realized in the Punjab proper since the year 1849, to 
the end of the financial year 1856; and L.14,158,409 from the 
whole of its cis- and trans-Sutlej territories with the Punjab 
combined, producing a clear surplus, after the payment of all 
the expenses of their administration, of 5,555,585 in seven 
years. No page in the annals of India will be brighter than 
that which records the first year of the British administration 
in this last and most unexceptionable of our acquisitions. Even 
the Supreme Council at Calcutta appears to have been roused 
from its habitual official reserve, and to have expressed itself in 
the language of unwonted emotion. “TI feel,” one of its members 
observes in an official minute, “that I do not use too strong an 
expression when I say, that the efforts which began so imme- 
diately to be worked out in the Punjab are wonderful in a very 
high degree ; and I trust I may add, without overstepping the 
bounds of official etiquette, that India owes a large debt of 
gratitude as well to the statesman who formed the general scheme 
for the government of the province, as to the able and energetic 
men who have effected, by means of it, such beneficial results.” 

There can be no doubt that, on the annexation of the Punjab, 
our Indian empire reached, and not until then, its natural and 
most defensible boundary. As the masters of Hindostan, the 
line of mountain range beyond the Indus, and not the Sutlej, is, in 
the opinion of all competent authorities, our true military fronticr. 
The country of the Five Rivers had long been regarded by 
Indian statesmen as the natural barrier between our own terri- 
tories and Affehanistan, and it was traditionally held that it was 
a kingdom, the independence of which it was most desirable to 
maintain, although it could at best be considered as only a pre- 
carious ally. It was thought that it might be made to play, with 
dexterous management, a highly important part in the event of 
India ever being seriously threatened or invaded from the north. 
Our diplomacy here found a field for the display of its highest 
skill, and the court of the Punjab was long ably managed by 
British residents. But the task was a difficult one, and it always 
needed a very strong government, like that of Runjeet Sing, to 
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keep down the spirit of rivalry and check the ambition which 
was known to animate the Sikh army. Sir John Lumley, on 
marching through the Punjab with a division of British troops a 
few years before the annexation, was openly insulted in his camp 
by the refusal of the authorities to return his salute to the garrison 
of Lahore ; and it was afterwards discovered that a conspiracy 
was formed to cut off his whole force, and that it had been defeated 
only by the energy of the minister. In this acquisition of terri- 
tory at least, our hands are clean, and our motives admit not of 
being questioned. No nation ever more perseveringly strove to 
subjugate another than the British Government did to preserve, 
reform, and perpetuate the Sikh rule in the Punjab. It applied 
its highest administrative skill to rescue the country from anarchy, 
established a regency, took its young sovereign under its protec- 
tion, superintended with the most self-denying industry every 
detail of administration, and, notwithstanding all its solicitude, 
was eventually obliged, by a most unjustifiable rebellion, to put 
an end to its nationality, and incorporate it with the Indian 
dominions. The necessity was fully admitted, and the act ap- 
proved, by Sir Henry Lawrence, elevated as his conceptions 
were of international morality, and shrinking as he instinctively 
did from any act which bore harshly upon a native race, or could 
cast a slur upon the British Empire. Nor did he overlook the 
importance of the possession of the Punjab in a strategical sense, 
and with reference to any possible invasion of India by the 
power that has been generally supposed to hope to wrest it even- 
tually from our grasp. That he always estimated slightly the 
probability of a Russian invasion is true; but since the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, he treated it as an impossibility. He thus 
records his opinion on a subject which has been a theme of 
much controversy among our leading Indian statesmen :-— 


“ There will be no Russian invasion of India ; nor, probably, will the 
tribes be again impelled on us. The latter now understand our strength. 
Russia has long understood both our strength and our weakness. 
There will be no foolish raid as long as India is united in tranquillity 
and contentment under British rule. Russia well knows that such an 
attempt would only end in the entire destruction of the invaders. 
India has been invaded some forty times, but always by small armies, 
acting in communication with domestic parties. A small Russian 
army could not make good its way through Affghanistan; a large 
army would be starved there in a week. The largest army that could 
come, with Affghanistan and Persia in its train, would be met at the 
outlet of the only two practicable passes, and, while attempting to 
debouche, would be knocked to pieces. A hundred thousand Anglo- 
Indian troops might, with the help of railroads, be collected at each 
pass in as few days as it would take an unopposed Russian army weeks 
to traverse them. Hundreds of eight-inch guns would there be 
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opposed to their field-pieces. The danger, then, isimaginary. Herat 
is no more the key of India than is Tabrezz, or Khiva, or Kohan, or 
Meshed. The chain of almost impenetrable mountains is the real key 
to India. England’s own experience in the western passes, and in 
the Crimea, have proved the absurdity of the tale of Russian invasion. 
No, the dream is idle. England’s dangers are in India; not without. 
We trust that in India they will be met, and that there will be no 
third Affghan campaign. Such a move would be playing Russia’s 
game. We are safe while we hold our ground and do our duty. 
Russia may tease, annoy, and frighten us by her money and her 
emissaries. She may even do us mischief, but she will never put foot 
in Hindostan.” 


The most valuable portion of these essays is, undoubtedly, that 
which relates to the Indian army; and the services rendered by 
Sir Henry Lawrence to the cause of military reform cannot be 
too highly appreciated. Although he was taken from the profes- 
sion which he honoured and delighted in, and summoned to higher 
duties in the State, his mind was constantly occupied on questions 
connected with the welfare of the Indian army and with plans for 
its improvement. He saw clearly the dangers ; and his warning 
voice was too often lifted up in vain. The lessons which he in- 
culcates may still be turned to account; for the problem of the 
reconstruction of the Indian army is, as we have before stated, 
still unsolved ; and there is yet embodied a large native force, 
composed of all arms and all classes. An efficient army in India 
is indispensable. In the nature of things it cannot be an exclu- 
sively European army. Great Britain could not supply one 
without impairing her own strength and diminishing her political 
influence in Europe. Nor would such a course, were it practi- 
cable, be just to the natives of India. If that country cannot be 
ruled to some extent by the agency of its own people, we had 
better relinquish the thankless and unprofitable duty of keeping 
races in subjection whose habitual feeling is one of enmity. But 
no such alternative ever presented itself to the mind of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. He believed that India might, in time, be ruled 
more easily through its affections than by our arms. The great 
object in his military essays is, to prove that India requires an 
army deriving its strength, not from its numbers, but from its 
efficiency. He allows, indeed, we must always bear in mind, that 
at present we are but encamped in the land, and are “ dwelling 
in the tents of Shem,” and have yet to prove the permanence of 
the encampment; but his aspiration always was, “that after a 
fertilizing and blessed rule of centuries, we might voluntarily hand 
over regenerated India to her own educated and enlightened sons.” 
Until that proud day shall arrive, we must, however, keep em- 
bodied an armed force adequate for all the reasonable purposes of 
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police, and sufficiently large to impress the sense of the might 
of England upon an imaginative and excitable people. “ Wel- 
lington’s maxim,” he says, of “keeping the troops out of sight 
will not answer for India. There must be trusty bayonets within 
sight of the understanding, if not of the eyes, of Indian subjects, 
before they will pay willing obedience or any revenue.” But it 
is not, he repeatedly declares, a numerically strong army, but a 
contented one, with efficient officers, that is wanted. “ What 
we want is not men, not money, but mind. A hundred men 
may be made to do the work of a thousand; a hundred pounds, 
wisely spent, may contribute more to the strength of our empire 
than a thousand.” 

There is no doubt he wrote with prophetic sagacity in 1844, 
“that, whatever danger may threaten us in India, the greatest 
is from our own troops.” It was, therefore, a settled maxim with 
him, while giving them no legitimate cause for discontent, and 
paying them well, and providing for them in old age, to abstain 
from bestowing favours and rewards indiscriminately, and, above 
all, to carefully avoid giving anything or doing anything under 
an appearance of coercion. It was a system of strict discipline, 
tempered with kindness and consideration for their prejudices, 
that he thought best calculated to strengthen the bonds of mili- 
tary discipline. How far short of these prudent counsels the 
measures of Government fell, and what fatal mistakes were com- 
mitted by the administrators of the army, is unhappily now too 
well known to the world. Aged and incapable commanding 
officers ruined the morale of regiments, aud threw discredit upon 
the service. The seniority system, Sir Henry Lawrence believed, 
worked incalculable evils to India; and, by placing incompetent 
men in responsible positions, impaired the British power and 
prestige. One such misplaced officer has been known to drive a 
thousand men into discontent, and that thousand men probably 
corrupted many thousands more. The evils of such men being 
entrusted with commands are amusingly portrayed :— 


“ The man who never reflected in his life cannot be expected to re- 
flect on an emergency. An irregularity in construction of the ground 
puts him out; the unexpected appearance of a crabbed brigadier 
flusters him; the whirlwind rush of a Sir Charles Napier down the 
line frightens him out of his senses. Cards, manuals, catechisms, 
and all other helps are forgotten, and the unhappy field officer is like 
a babe in a wood. He loses his senses, and is alike the laughing-stock 
of his sable soldiers and of his younger countrymen. Is such a man— 
and there are scores of them—the fitting leader of a brigade through the 
Bolan or the Khybur, up the Persian Gulf, or to China or Burmah ? 
Yet they are the men so sent, daily so selected. Can such men be 
expected to preserve their senses in the presence of the enemy? That 
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such have not lost armies is no fault of the present system, but is 
attributable to the courage and skill of subordinates. But let not 
Providence be too long tempted. Rome lost her legions when com- 
manded by generals who were soldiers ouly in name. Napoleon’s 
words to brother Louis at Toulon apply to our argument. Standing 
in the midst of the corpses of 200 grenadiers, slain through the igno- 
rance of their commander, at the assault of an impregnable side of 
Fort Phuron, he observed, ‘If I had commanded here, all these 
brave men would be still alive. Learn, Louis, from this example, 
how absolutely necessary instruction is to those who aspire to com- 


mand others.’ ” 


The practical suggestions on the subject of military reform are, 
in every respect, admirable; and had they been taken into con- 
sideration, and consistently carried out, the appalling mutiny of 
1857 could not, in all human probability, have broken out. He 
placed his opinions, on every possible occasion, before the “ au- 
thorities,” and before the public, but they were almost entirely 
unheeded by those who alone had the power to give effect to 
them. On the annexation of Oude, the native army was dis- 
banded ; and do we not find a key to the mystery of the mutiny 
in the significant fact thus simply recorded by Sir Henry Law- 
rence, just two years before its outbreak: “ The eighty or ninety 
thousand disbanded Oude soldiers are the Brethren of the 
British Sepoys !” 

Among the many suggestions for increasing the efficiency of 
the native army and binding it to its allegiance, must be noted the 
very important one, which Sir Henry Lawrence always put 
prominently forward, namely, opening the service, in its higher 
grades, to natives. “There is always,” he says, “danger in 
handling edged tools; but justice and liberality forge a stronger 
chain than a suspicious and niggardly policy. Our regular issue 
of pay and our pension establishment are the foundation-stones 
of our rule; and there cannot be a doubt that, for the lower 
orders, our service is a splendid one. But it offers no induce- 
ment to superior intellects or more stirring spirits. Men so 
endowed, knowing they can always gain their bread in any 
quarter, leave us in disgust, and rise to rank in foreign services. 
Did the times avail, they would raise standards of their own, and 
turn against us the discipline they learned in our ranks. Rank 
and competence in our service would bind such men to our in- 
terests. It is a straw that turns the current.” He suggests 
three descriptions of infantry : the first-class regulars, officered by 
a full complement of Europeans, the second class partially so 
officered, the third class commanded and officered entirely by 
natives ; but the two last always employed in brigade, or at least 
in concert with the regular troops. There is another recom- 
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mendation well worthy of attention by those who are charged 
with the duty of reorganizing our Indian army. He proposes 
to attach permanently to each European regiment, while in India, 
two companies or more of picked men, chiefly composed of Mus- 
sulmen and the lower castes of military Hindoos, to act as the 
auxiliaries and velites did with the Romans. He thinks these com- 
panies should be considered as light infantry, and, as select 
troops, should receive additional pay; and as Europeans cannot 
march in India without a detachment of natives accompanying 
them, the service now performed by followers might be made a 
duty of honour, and the sepoys of such auxiliary companies, 
acting habitually with Europeans, would, he believes, be found 
of almost equal value in the field. 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s notions of campaigning were some- 
what of a Napierian character, and he sternly denounces the 
folly of attempting to combine the luxuries of peace with the 
duties and requirements of war. He allows, indeed, that an 
Indian army can never move like a European one, but insists that 
very much can be effected if officers will set the ecample. There 
was no necessity, he thinks, for a lieutenant-colonel to take three 
elephants, and double-poled tents and glass-doors, to Candahar ; 
neither was it necessary, in his opinion, for subalterns to take 
dressing-boys and butlers, with their assistants, on their establish- 
ments during the Affehan campaigns. He proposes, that for 
every army there should be a director-general of baggage, with 
deputies and assistants for divisions and brigades, who should be 
men of stern natures, with authority to burn all extra baggage, 
and all burthens of overloaded cattle, and indignantly protests 
against the very existence of armies being risked, in order to 
give “Cleopatra sofas and fresh bread to gentlemen whose 
services, at best, are ill worth such a price.” 

The discipline through which the officers of the Indian army 
have passed since the above opinions were recorded has doubt- 
less introduced a firmer temper and a hardier spirit among them. 
The conduct of European officers throughout the whole of the 
terrible ordeal to which they were exposed, was, by universal 
testimony, worthy of their country and their race ; and, however 
in ordinary times they might indulge their Sybaritic propensities, 
they were fully equal in the hour of trial to all that they were 
called upon either to do or to suffer. 

The duties of an officer were never more beautifully por- 
trayed and powerfully enforced than in the following passage, 
which we cannot resist the temptation of quoting :— 

“Tt is not merely the duty of an officer to attend parade, to 
manceuvre a company or a regiment, to mount guard, to sanction 
promotions, to see the pay issued, to sign monthly returns, and to 
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wear a coat with a standing collar. The officer has higher duties to 
perform—a duty to his sovereign, a duty to his neighbour, a duty to 
his God—not to be discharged by the simple observance of these 
military formalities. He stands in loco parentis; he is the father of 
his men; his treatment of them should be such as to call forth their 
reverence and affection, and incite in them a strong feeling of shame 
on being detected by him in the commission of unworthy actions. It 
is his duty to study their characters, to interest himself in their 
pursuits, to enhance their comforts, to assist and to encourage with 
counsel and with praise every good effort, to extend his sympathy 
to them in distress, to console them in affliction,—to show by every 
means in his power, that, though exiles from home and aliens from their 
kindred, they have yet a friend upon earth who will not desert them. 
These are the duties of the officer,—duties, too, which cannot be per- 
formed without an abundant recompense. There are many idle, good- 
hearted, do-nothing officers, who find the day too long, complain of 
the country and the climate, are devoured with ennui, and, living 
between excitement and reaction, perhaps in time sink into hypochon- 
driasis ; but who would, if they were to follow our advice, tendered 
not arrogantly but affectionately, find that they had discovered a new 
pleasure,—that a glory had sprung up ina shady place—that the day 
was never too long, the climate never too oppressive—that at their 
up-rising and their down-sitting serenity and cheerfulness were ever 
present,—that, in short, they had begun a new life as different from that 
out of which they had emerged as the sunshine on the top of the hill 
from the gloom of the abyss. Some may smile, some may sneer, some 
may acknowledge the truth dimly and forget it. To all we have one 
answer to give, couched in two very short words—Try it.” 


It is now almost universally admitted that the dissolution of the 
Bengal native army was caused, not by any inherent vice in the 
sepoy nature, or inevitable infidelity to its officers. The 
system broke down with a crash, but it had been infected with 
rottenness in every part for a lengthened period. There were 
faults in its original constitution, and they were aggravated from 
year to year by the obstinacy or blindness of its commanders, by 
injurious relaxation of discipline, by inefficient officers, by timid 
language, too often by weak concessions and indiscriminate 
adulation engendering self-conceit leading on to arrogance and 
presumption. The services it performed in the field were gene- 
rally of the most insignificant description. General officers and 
brigadiers now freely express themselves on this long-forbidden 
subject. In truth, the native army of Bengal, with very partial 
exceptions, could not be relied upon in the field. Its conduct 
was often disgraceful, and at Chillianwalla especially its unsteadi- 
ness exposed the mere handful of British troops to the imminent 
peril of defeat. In the Cabul campaign, a whole regiment that 
had turned their backs at the first shot was shortly afterwards 
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seen decorated with medals to a man. It was held to be im- 
politic to tell the truth, and the officer who dared to publicly 
reveal it would probably have found his own services dispensed 
with in a very summary manner. Lord Clyde is reported to 
have recently declared, that he had often praised the conduct of 
the Bengal sepoys when he felt that they did not deserve it,—that 
such eulogy was according to form, and always expected at the 
seat of government. We lament the hard alternative of the dis- 
tinguished commander, and we are sure that on no other occasion 
of his life have his expressed sentiments been in opposition to 
his convictions.’ 

The source of this military inferiority was not so much in the 
native character as in the manner in which he had been treated. 
There are periods in the earlier history of India in which the 
military virtues of the Bengal sepoys shone with a brightness 
rivalling, and, on more than one occasion, even eclipsing those 
of the European soldier. Under able commanders, intelligent 
officers, and a strict discipline, they have performed all that 
could be desired of troops. The late lamented General Jacob 
is an instance of what one man with a knowledge of native 
character, can effect with the swarthy soldiers of India, when 
he has obtained the key to their hearts. Their loyalty to the 
Government could only be exceeded by their attachment to him ; 
and the famous Scinde Horse would have felt imputation on 
their fidelity far more than a wound, and were ready at any 
moment to prove their devotion to the death. 

We cannot follow in more detail Sir Henry Lawrence’s recom- 
mendation for improving the morale and the material of a 
native army. His suggestions embrace a plan of opposing class 
to class, creed to creed, and interest to interest, not by a mixture 
of sects in each regiment, but by separate regiments, each con- 
sisting chiefly, though not entirely, of a single sect. The numeri- 
cal strength of the European troops in India should never, he 
thinks, be less than one-fourth of the regular army, but should be 
always in the highest state of efficiency, and kept in a state of 
perfect readiness for action. With a view to this, Sir Henry 
Lawrence suggested, many years ago, that at least two-thirds 
of the European force required for India should be permanently 
located on the hills. The plan is now, we believe, being seriously 
entertained by the Indian Government, and is likely, in a few 
vears, to be carried into full effect ; and when we consider that 
one British recruit costs the country L.100, the policy is obvious, 
on merely pecuniary grounds, of economising human life, avail- 
ing ourselves of those sources of health which India itself affords 
in its hill districts, and thereby maintaining the troops in a state 

1 See Russell’s Diary. 
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of efficiency far greater than they could ever be if enervated 
by the heat of the plains and decimated by inevitable disease. 
It is almost incredible, that Chunar, the hottest rock in India, 
was permitted for years to be used as a station for European 
invalids. Now railroads are gradually making accessible the 
finest hill stations of India; and the Nielgherries, Dharjeding, 
Kussowlee, Mussourie, and Simla, will soon be as easily reached 
as they were formerly difficult of access. We shall then realize 
Hyder Ally’s notion, and keep our Europeans in cages, ready to 
let slip on oecasions of necessity. 

There is one work of benevolence, which, as bearing on the 
well-being of the British soldier in India, it is impossible not 
to notice in connection with the services of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. It is the institution which bears his name and which 
owes its existence to his munificence. The Lawrence Asylum, 
located near Kussowlee, in the Himalayas, for the orphan and 
other children of British soldiers having served or serving in India, 
is now too well known to need either description or eulogy. 
It has placed a healthy climate, a sound moral training, and a good 
education, within the reach of every soldier’s family in India, 
and the benefits are equally felt by the parents and the children. 
The one are relieved from all anxiety for the welfare of their off- 
spring, and to the other are ensured a sound physical and intel- 
lectual development which could not otherwise be obtained, and 
which makes their services eagerly sought for, and well rewarded, 
in the various situations of life which are open to them as soon as 
their training is complete. This noble institution is doing much 
to increase the British element in India. It is, by its annual 
supply of vigorous and educated adults, gradually raising up a 
hardy race of colonists that must, at no distant day, greatly 
strengthen our position in India and materially influence its 
future. Since the death of its founder, and the consequent loss 
of a considerable portion of its revenue, we are happy to learn 
that the Government, in a spirit of the highest wisdom and 
beneficence, has taken upon itself the whole cost of its mainten- 
ance, fully adopted the views of its originator, and made it a 
public institution." 

Prolific as India has been in great administrators, few ever 
effected so much, and in so short a time, as Sir Henry Law- 
rence in the province which he ruled. He was of that school of 


1 We give the following extract from the description of the asylum, and its 
results, by a gentleman who visited it:—‘ The personal appearance of the 
pupils, both male and female, really astonished me, suddenly arriving, as I did, 
from among the languid forms and paie faces of the southern plains. I felt as if 
Thad dropped from the clouds, among groups of children, on the breezy, heathery 
slopes of the Grampians, they all looked so hale and stout, so imbued with 
athletic energy ; while their round and chubby cheeks seemed to vie in glowing 
blushes with the freshest rose of summer. 
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public men, to whom expediency is strictly subordinated to justice. 
It was the confidence which his character inspired that made the 
task of pacification so easy in the Punjab; and no public officer 

robably ever existed in India, better qualified to represent the 
British nation, or to embody and show forth in his character and 
acts the spirit with which it is actuated towards the people of 
India. It is as the pacificator and regenerator of the Punjab, 
that the name of Lawrence will illustrate the recent history 
of British empire. His influence over the people was unbounded. 
His presence alone at Lahore, in 1847, seemed to check the 
refractory spirit of the Sikh soldiery. Fearless and confident, 
he went unattended among them attaching them by acts of kind- 
ness, and controlling them. by the energy of his administration. 
His temporary absence in England proved the signal for distur- 
bances, which brought him back to public life, but too late to 
avert the rebellion which ensued. The private virtues are the 
source of all public excellence. Those of Sir Henry Lawrence 
were as conspicuous as his services were great. Indefatigable 
in the discharge of his duties, he was a rigid exacter of “ work” 
from all who held office under him. With a heart of feminine 
softness, and a tenderness for the feelings of others, that to more 
rugged natures sometimes almost assumed the appearance of 
weakness, he displayed an immoveable firmness of purpose when 
he had to deal with tyranny or wrong. He was feared for lis 
justice, quite as much as he was loved for his beneficence. In 
the highest part of his character, that of an earnest and consistent 
Christian, he was unsurpassed by any individual in India; and 
it may be long before we shall again see the skilful administrator, 
the military reformer, the sagacious statesman, and the active 
philanthropist so beautifully blended and usefully combined 
as in the eminent man whose services we have briefly sketched, 
and whose memory must always be held in the most reverential 
estimation, not only in the country which was the immediate 
sphere of his duties, but in that which has the honour to num- 
ber him among her sons, and by the Empire whose interests he 
greatly contributed to advance, and whose true glory it was 
ever his highest ambition to promote. 
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Art. IV.—Report of the Select Committee of the Legislative 


Council on the Aborigines; together with the Proceedings of 


Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendices. By Au- 
thority: Joun Ferris, Government Printer, Melbourne. 


1859. 


IN close alliance with the geographical element in human know- 
ledge are several questions, the general solution of which is fitted 
to exercise a salutary influence on the progress of scientific in- 

uiry, and the advancement of the highest interests of society. 

f these questions, however, some of the most significant are 
peculiarly liable to neglect, partly because, at first sight, they 
seem trivial and superficial; but mainly, perhaps, because of the 
intrusive inroads of the logical faculty on the legitimate domain 
of the law of association, and the consequent depreciation, by 
minds of a certain order, of any method of intellectual culture 
that is apparently opposed to the claims of a rigorous dialectic. 

That an exact answer to the question, in what direction do the 
principal rivers of a new country flow? cannot, of course, be 
received from any description, however faithful, of their charac- 
teristic fishes, or the plants that adorn their banks, is a proposition 
too obvious to require any detailed exposition. No such organic 
connection subsists between the naked phenomena of locality 
and life, as will allow any question regarding the former to be 
directly replied to by the latter. 

From the stimulus, however, that is naturally imparted to 
the thoughtful explorer of any new region, by the presence of 
living forms, animal or vegetable, more especially if such are 
of a novel character, all questions regarding the strictly inorganic 
features of the district in which they occur cannot fail to assume 
an increase, alike of definiteness in form and urgency of import. 
In some vital respects, indeed, the manifold activities of life and 
growth,—of organic, rather than inorganic phenomena,—are a 
needful auxiliary to the distinct apprehension and serviceable re- 
membrance of the merely visible bearings of the earth’s surface, 
but especially of such portions of it as have not been directly 
submitted to the chain and theodolite of the surveyor. 

And in this view both of the desirable excitement and the 
associative links of thought that are supplied by the presence of 
life, in its relation to the definition of the mere geography of a 
country, the most minute and trivial portions of a thoughtful 
traveller’s observations assume no mean or transient importance. 
Attaching a positive value to the smallest fragments of fact, and 
even to their most limited engagements of the suggestive faculty 
of thought, the shrewd inquirer into the local arrangements of 
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nature, as presented to the eye, in different regions, will promptly 
accept illustrations, however faint and remote, of his determining 
principles of inquiry. He will not, for example, peremptorily re- 
fuse to appreciate the feelings of a venerable judge in former days, 
whose lively botanical predilections were wont occasionally to 
exceed the due limits of senatorial self-restraint ; because, in that 
delighted twinkle of the eye, when, as on one occasion, he unex- 
pectedly beheld from his carriage-window a pre-eminently hand- 
some specimen of the common harebell, a silent but emphatic ex- 
pression of his having acquired a more distinct knowledge of the 
surrounding district, was unconsciously implied. In that sharply 
realised habitat of that very simple plant, for the first time, a clue 
to far wider relations in the organic and inorganic constitution 
of the environing landscape had been indirectly vouchsafed. 

Nor, if the subtle on 3 of sympathy, that, winding in mystic 
mazes through the thoughts of the poet, link together in fertile 
union the inward law of interpretation with the outward facts of 
observation, be recognised as of legitimate influence in the 
structure of true knowledge, will the following brief narrative of 
asummer noon’s walk be devoid of instruction as to the sug- 
gestive nature of living things, when viewed in the light of 
stepping-stones to a more intelligible acquaintance with the 
visible scenes in which they occur, and a more enlarged concep- 
tion of the landscape of which such scenes form a part. 

“When,” remarks the Rev. Perceval Graves, in a charming 
letter to Mr Woodward in Archer Butler’s Life, “ we reached the 
side of Loughrigtarn (which you may remember Wordsworth 
notes for its similarity, in the peculiar character of its beauty, to 
the Lago de Nemi, Dianz Speculum), the loveliness of the scene 
arrested our steps and fixed our gaze. The splendour of a July 
noon surrounded us and lit up the landscape, with the Langdale 
Pikes soaring above, and the bright tarn shining beneath; and 
when the poet’s eyes were satisfied with their feast on the beauty 
familiar to them, they sought relief in the search, to them a 
happy vital habit, for new beauty in the flower-enamelled turf 
at his feet. There his attention was attracted by a fair, smooth 
stone of the size of an ostrich’s egg, seeming to imbed at its 
centre, and, at the same time, to display a dark star-shaped fossil of 
most distinct outline. Upon closer inspection, this proved to be 
the shadow of a daisy projected upon it with extraordinary pre- 
cision, by the intense light of an almost vertical sun.” 

But, moreover, in recognising the importance of organic forms 
—the characteristic mammal or bird, or attractive blossom of a 
prevailing tree—in relation to man’s more definite and memorable 
acquaintance with the superficial features of any region, it is also 
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deserving of special remark, that, in submission to the laws of the 
inorganic phenomena of nature, living beings constantly receive 
lasting impressions from these, and are moulded by them into 
various impressive forms. It is, indeed, impossible so to analyse 
the history of any one species of animal or plant, as to trace 
the sources of its specific colours, or describe the causes of the 
different proportions of the raw materials of organic or inorganic 
chemistry, that in different parts of the earth enter into its mani- 
fold tissues. Of the many formative influences of life, however, 
when selecting the appropriate materials as they exist in a crude 
form, that unique force quietly transforms them into novel shapes 
—giving to the eye its characteristic pigment, to the muscle its 
fibre, to the nerve its sheath, and to the bone its cells—every 
man, who at any time asks himself the simplest questions regard- 
ing his own flesh and blood, is fully aware. While, in the 

resence of life, accordingly, there is a stimulus to the better 
eee A of locality, in the material phenomena, also, of a 
country, there are, to some extent, the means of interpreting 
living forms. Man, for example, is not only the creature of 
animal causes—nutrition, growth, decay—he is also the result 
of a daily inorganic synthesis. The living soul, on which no 
physical agency can exert any direct effect, and which, amidst 
the ceaseless transformations of dead matter around it, is ever 
consciously the same, is the tenant of the dust, and the neighbour 
of corruption. 

In judging, therefore, of the manifold varieties in which man’s 
animal life makes itself known, in different regions of the world, 
it is of vital importance to be ever on the watch to form a due 
estimate of the influence exerted on their respective structures 
and functions by theinorganic phenomena amidst which they 
were originally produced, and by which they have been gradually 
moulded. Anything, of course, like a complete explanation of 
the manifold causes of the present condition of any one aspect of 
the human family, or of the extent to which the primary type 
has been affected by the agency of the essential laws of matter, 
during the vast periods of time that have elapsed since its crea- 
tion, is obviously impossible. Why the Ugrian stock of man, 
for example, should embrace within it the Lap and the Magyar, 
between whom very wide differences indeed obtain, both physically 
and morally, is a question for the solution of which no more 
sufficient materials can be had, than for the explanation of the 
common descent of the Caucasian and Oceanic varieties from the 
first parents of our race. But in the view of giving to the 
reader such an impressive view of physical and moral extremes 
in the various races of man, as may tend to enhance the import- 
ance of an inquiry into the influences of geographical distribution 
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upon the latter, we give the following extracts, which are not more 
instructive than suggestive, from Dr Latham’s “ Varieties of the 
Human Race :”— 


“The Western Ugrians consist of the Laplanders, the Finlanders, 
the Pamians, Siranians, and Votiaks of the Russian governments of 
Perm, Vologda, and Viatka; the Tsheremiss, the Mordvins, the 
Tshuvash, on the Middle Volga; the Voguls and Ostiaks on the 
ridge of the Ural mountains, and along the rivers Obi and Yenesey, 
and finally the Majiars of Hungary. Between the extreme types there 
are broad differences, e.g., between the Laps and Majiars. So there 
is in respect to their social and intellectual histories. 

“Tn regard to physical form, the Ugrians are light-haired rather 
than dark,—many of them are red-haired. This is the first stock where 
the colour has, in any notable proportion, been other than dark. 

“The Majiars of Hungary belong to the Ugrian stock,—a fact 
which has long been known to philologues, but which is not sufficiently 
flattering to the Majiar pride to be willingly admitted. So, however, 
itis. But as the Majiars are outlyers, having conquered Hungary 
from the southern part of the Uralian Mountains, they lie beyond the 
true Ugrian area, just as the Osmanli of Rumelia lie beyond the 
Turks. Laying aside, however, the Majiars, the Ugrian stock ex- 
tends far southwards, and far westward as well,—to Lapland in the 
latter direction, to the Mordvin country in the former. Now, the 
Mordvins occupy parts of the Russian governments of Karan, Saratov, 
Simbirsk, and Tamboo. So that the Ugrians extend as far south 
as the latitude of Lombardy and Piedmont—Northern Italy ; thence 
to the Arctic circle, as aforesaid. 

“ The northernmost portions of the Ugrian area are tundras. Here 
the inhabitants are nomadic, with the rein-deer for their domestic 
animal. They live, too, in tents. Elsewhere, however, the Ugrian 
dwells in houses, and tills the soil. The tribual organization grows 
less prominent as we advance westwards. The steppe gives way to the 
forest, for alluvial tracts, thickly wooded, are occupied by the various 
Ugrian populations along the whole of the upper and middle Volga. 
There are no great mountains in the Ugrian area; the most con- 
siderable range being that of the Uralians, between Europe and Asia. 
These are cold and inhospitable ; not because they attain any great 
elevation, but because they run far towards the north, and lie far in- 
land. Their occupants are the Voguls, a population of hunters in the 
country of the bear, the beaver, the glutton, and the elk,—hunters of 
the forest rather than of the prairie or open country. 

“As hunters of the extra-tropical forest rather than the open 
country, the Voguls are the most northern tribes of the world—as 
hunters of game rather than as fishers. This last is what their 
neighbours are—the Ostiaks of the rivers Obi and Yenisey. Contrast 
these two tribes with their neighbours of the south and west—with 
the Ugrians of the leveller country, and the alluvial soils on the 
Viatka and Rama—and we see the difference between a life of agri- 
culture and a life of venatorial activity. The size of the villages gives 
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us the means of comparison. With the Voguls, the villages consist 
of some five or ten huts, made of poles, branches, bark, or skins, with 
a distance between them of not less than ten or twelve miles; so 
much free space being necessary to the sustenance of the hunter. The 
Tsheremiss villages number from thirty to forty houses. The Tshuvash 
are larger still. 

“ The Vogul and Ostiak are undersized, even as compared with the 
agricultural tribes—not, however, as compared with those of the 
tundras. Their face is eminently Mongol; so much so, that the 
eminent geographer Malte Brun, has allowed himself to believe that 
they are a ‘ Kalmuc population, conquered at some far back period 
by the Hungarians, who imposed upon them their language.’ No 
philologue, however, assents to this. The Voguls are the more Mongol 
of the two. 

“The word Hungarian introduces a new series of facts. It is to 
these venatorial and piscatorial Ugrians—these Voguls of the Uralian 
ridge, and these Ostiaks of the lower Obi—that the Majiars of 
Hungary are the most closely allied, at least in language. How is 
this explained? That the Majiars are an intrusive population, who 
invaded Europe from the north-east, in the tenth century, is a matter 
of history. That their original country was the southern part of the 
Urals, is a matter of almost equal certainty. If so, they were the 
third branch of a Uralian division of the Ugrian stock, whereof the 
Voguls and Ostiaks were the other two. But their habits have 
changed. Sohave those of the Ugrians of Vologda and Viatka, who 
were once hunters like the Vogul, but are now tillers of the soil like 
the Finlander and the Esthonian. 

“To the character of the Majiars of the tenth century, when they 
won their present quarters, let the old chronicle writers give their 
testimony :—‘ Out of the aforesaid parts of Scythia did the nation of 
the Hungarians, very savage, and more cruel than any wild beast,—a 
nation that some years ago was not even known by name,—when 
pressed upon by the neighbouring people of the name of Petshinegs, 
come down upon us; for the Petshinegs were strong, both in numbers 
and valour, and their own soil was not sufficient to sustain them. 
From the violence of these the Hungarians fled, to seek some other 
lands that they might occupy, and to fix their settlements elsewhere. 
So they said Farewell to their old country. At first they wandered 
over the solitudes of the Pannonians and <Avars, seeking their daily 
sustenance from the chase, and by fishing. Then they broke in upon 
the boundaries of the Carinthians, Moravians, and Bulgarians, with 
frequent attacks. Very few did they slay with the sword—many thousands 
with their arrows, which they shot with such skill, from bows made of horn, 
that it was scarcely possible to guard against them. ‘This manner of 
warfare was dangerous in proportion as it was unusual. The ouily 
difference between the Hungarian manner of fighting and that of the 
Britons (sic), is, that the former use arrows, the latter darts.’ Again: 
‘ They never knew the ways of either a town or a dwelling, and they 
never fed upon the fruits of human labour until they came to that 
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part of Russia which is called Susudal. Till then, their food was flesh 
and fish. Their youths were hunting every day; hence, from that 
day to this, the Hungarians are better skilled than other nations in 
the chase.’ 

“ Looking solely at the physical conditions of this area, and remem- 
bering that he belongs to the most northerly group on the face of 
the earth, we may place the country of the Ugrians amongst the more 
favoured portions of the extra-tropical world. The oak and lime 
grow in its southern parts ; the fir and birch extend beyond the Arctic 
circle in the northern. There is abundance, too, of mineral wealth. 
Nevertheless, the Ugrian population is scanty, fragmentary, and de- 
pendent. It lies between two stocks eminent for their aggressive 
character,—the Turk on the east, the Russian on the west. For this 
reason there is only one country where the stock is well represented, 
and that is, the Duchy of Finland. In the Duchy of Finland alone, 
about one-half of the whole Ugrian population is contained. Here, 
aud in Esthonia, we find the Ugrians, for the first time, in contact with 
a practicable sea ; for the Arctic Ocean, which washes the seaboard of 
the Laps and Siberians, can scarcely be taken into account as an in- 
strument of civilisation. But the Baltic connects the Western Ugrians 
with the nations that best represent European civilisation—the Ger- 
man and the Swedes. Here, though the physical conditions of soil and 
climate are but indifferent, the social development of the Ugrian stock 
attains its best development; better, however, in Finland than Esthonia. 

“The Northern Finlanders come in contact with the more southern 
Laps; the relations between the two divisions being of interest. In 
language they are liker than in bodily organization and habits. On 
the other hand, the bodily organization of the Lap is more like that 
of the Samoyed than is his language. Hence, the evidence of the two 
tests, or criteria—the anatomical and philological—differs. 

“T believe, however, that the difference is greater in appearance 
than in reality ; inasmuch as, at one time, the Laps were extended 
much further south than at present, and that on both sides of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Thus they covered nearly the whole of Norway and 
Sweden,—some say the whole. This was, of course, before the fore- 
fathers of the present Finlanders moved northwards, and before the 
forefathers of the present Norwegians and Swedes did so. As the 
one encroached, the other retreated. This is the history of the weaker 
families of mankind all the world over. But this is not all. Where- 
ever two families of strongly contrasted frames and habits are brought 
into close geographical juxtaposition, and there is no corresponding 
change of the physical conditions of their respective areas, there has 
always been encroachment and intrusion on the one side or the other ; 
on the side of the more southern population of the two, when the 
area is Arctic or Sub-Arctic, or the side of the more northern of the 
two when the area is Tropical or Sub-Tropical. Now, the result of 
such encroachments is the obliteration of transitional and intermediate 
forms. That the Finlander has encroached on the Lap is a matter of 
history ; that he continues to do so is a matter of observation. 
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‘“‘ As the eastern Ugrians are amongst the most American of the 
Asiatics, the western are amongst the most European.” 


Now, keeping in view the ceaseless drafts made by man’s 
complex nature on inorganic matter, and the transforming laws 
to which that is subject,—the vital, chemical, electrical laws,—for 
the supply of physical stamina, sensational impressions, and the 
exciting occasions of pure thought, the reflections promoted by 
the foregoing extracts cannot fail to prove of much significance 
and fruitfulness as to their legitimate issue. Questions manifold 
will ever come forth, almost unbidden, and importunately demand 
at least a partial reply. Why is it, for instance, that, as Cap- 
tain Beechey informs us, in the same Archipelago of Amphinesia, 
the darker skins are found in those tribes that inhabit the lower 
and coralline islands, while in the occupants of higher and vol- 
canic islands lighter skins prevail? And why, in allied divisions 
of the same stock of men, do crisp, short, dense locks, characterize 
one section, while in another, a loose, lank, thin, style of hair, 
seems to be a permanent feature; and is there any direct con- 
nection between the prominent rocks and plants of a country, 
and the kind or quantity of bone, nerve, or colour, that obtains 
in its living inhabitants, in plants, beast, and man? Is there 
any basis, in fact, for the inference that, in Great Britain, the 
light and dark eye in man prevails or declines in proportion as 
the prevailing rocks of the district belong to the Carboniferous or 
Silurian series ? 

But we must now request the attention of the reader to the 
many illustrations, direct and suggestive, of not a few of these 
inviting questions that are ‘supplied by the various instructive 
statements of a purely ethnological character, embodied in the 
Report which we have selected as the groundwork of this paper. 

As the circumstances in which this document had its origin, 
will be found peculiarly interesting to such readers as studiously 
mark the vital, though indirect, effects of well-guided scientific 
inquiries on the highest interests of mankind, it may be well to 
explain these as communicated by the Hon. Thomas M‘Combie, 
the Convener of the Select Committee appointed by the Legis- 
lative Council of Victoria to inquire into the condition of the 
Aborigines :— 

** Some time ago,” Mr M‘Combie remarks, in the initial words of a 
communication, on the Aborigines of Victoria, to the Ethnological 
Section of the British Association met at Aberdeen, “the Ethnologi- 
cal Section forwarded to me at Melbourne, Victoria, a printed list of 
queries in reference to races likely to become extinct. I was requested 
to reply to all, or at any rate to such as might be suitable to the 
position, or bear on the character, of the Australian aborigines. 

“In order that the subject might receive full justice, aud have the 
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widest possible attention, I moved for and obtained a Committee of 
the Legislative Council of Victoria, of which I was elected chairman. 
This Committee was granted not merely to gain all the information 
which could be acquired regarding them, but also to devise some 
means of improving their condition, and providing for their wants. 
In addition to the reception of evidence from a number of competent 
witnesses, questions were framed and widely circulated, and replies 
received from a large number of persons scattered over the interior. 
I was also favoured with the assistance of Dr Becker and Mr Soyer to 
obtain diagrams of aboriginal heads, which were skilfully engraved, 
and beautiful prints have been added to the report and evidence. 
I have, moreover, attached to this document two complete grammars 
of the aboriginal language, an account of the Poonindie School, and 
various other documents.” 

To the admirable manner in which Mr M‘Combie and his 
committee have accomplished their design, every page of this 
Report affords distinct and full testimony. A most instructive 
record of the wide aims and benevolent spirit of its authors, 
it is also replete with information, equally significant and pathetic, 
of the extreme degradation and the intensely rapid disappear- 
ance of the black man of Australia. 

In briefly noticing some of the more prominent topics of eth- 
nological import that are either expressly explained or are 
naturally suggested by references and hints of a more occasional 
nature in the pages of this valuable document, we shall have 
regard, though not exclusively, to their bearing on the higher 
interests of that unhappy race that forms the special subject of 
the Report. 

To one or two preliminary sentences, however, of a more 
general kind, in explanation of the physical geography, the re- 
lations, organic and inorganic, of the Oceanic Archipelago, it 
will be needful to solicit the sustained attention of the reader ; 
because not a few of the most instructive results of a careful 
investigation of the early history of the original inhabitants of 
Australia, in the more restricted meaning of the term, imply 
rather intricate processes of special study, and a nice adjustment 
of numerous details of fact. 

In thoughtfully passing the eye, then, over any map allowing 
at once an entire view of the three groups, into which the vast 
assemblage of islands—to which some geographers have given 
the name of Oceanica—and which are situated between the 
24th parallel of north and the 50th of south latitude, and 
between 92° east and 109° west longitude, it will, we believe, 
be felt, even by the most prosaic persons, to be no merely idle 
trick of fancy, to conjecture that they are the fragments of a 
former continent or continents. 

. For, not to dwell at any length on the impressive circumstance 
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that the mountain chains exhibit a very marked polarity of 
arrangement, we would point to another fact, no less expressive 
of physical continuity throughout the ~~ that the axis 
of the great mountain range, which, rising in an Diemen’s Land, 
and then passing out of sight beneath the waters of Bass’ Strait, 
once more rears its noble summits in the Australian Alps, is 
eologically extended into the southern coast of New Guinea. 
hilst, moreover, evidences of convulsion by the agency of vol- 
canoes arrest the eye of the speculative navigator at various 
points throughout these widespread islands, it is, at the same 
time, impossible for him to trace the outlines, more especially 
of the larger masses of land, without acknowledging that an 
incalculable amount of abrading and dislocating pressure has 
been excited upon them by the surrounding seas. 

In the floras, also, of Australia, Papua, and New Zealand, 
there are specially close alliances; while, in still more remote 
members of the same vast insular aggregate, the obvious repre- 
sentation of one kindred genus of plants by another, is indicative 
of important conclusions respecting their common origin and 
uniform diffusion. 

And, in leaving conjectures regarding the causes of similarities, 
more or less marked, in the distribution of animal and plant life 
over islands more or less divided, throughout the wide area of 
the Australasian seas, for inquiries as to the different races of 
man, in connection with the higher animals, that when wild con- 
tribute to his daily food, or when domesticated promote his social 
prosperity and comfort, there are many circumstances in his 
condition, both as regards other vital phenomena, and their 
necessary relations to prevailing kinds of inorganic matter, that 
seem to indicate a common origin and a similar diffusion. Of 
the means, indeed, by which these vast groups of islands were 
prepared for the reception of their various living occupants, 
their now prevailing animals and plants, and especially for the 
appearance of man, history cannot, of course, afford any explana- 
tion. It is obviously vain to ask questions where several answers 
are all equally probable, or where, because of a prevailing 
obscurity, almost no room whatever is left for conjecture. At 
the same time, it does not appear to exceed the limits of legiti- 
mate inference regarding the present physical and moral features 
of the existing human aborigines of Oceanica, to ascribe to their 
hereditary circumstances of various soils and climates, and to an 
intensely promiscuous intercourse of the sexes—that naturally 
inducing a — disturbance of the better conditions of off- 
spring, is also a too sure preparative for fatal familiarity with 
imported forms of vice—whatever departures from a common 
type may exist among them. 
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As existing, moreover, within the historic period, and included 
in that class of facts, from the explanation of which, considerations 
of important results in man, through the agency of inorganic 
laws, are commonly excluded, certain points of agreement in the 
languages of the Archipelago form an influential complement to 
the impressive indications of a common origin, not only in the 
physical structure of the islands, but also in their original living 
tenants, to which we already adverted. Because it is deserving 
of special remark, that, deep and massive though the obscurity 
be that invests the general history of these languages, it is in 
some measure needful to the most likely explanation of any one 
of them, that they be conjecturally grouped together by the com- 
parative philologer, in almost entirely the same order as that by 
which the geographer and naturalist are theoretically led to 
associate the islands and their natural productions. 

But, in the view of affording the most authoritative elucidation 
of these views within our reach, we submit to the careful study 
of the reader another valuable extract from Dr Latham. 

“The Oceanic Group.—Area: the Peninsula of Malacca, 
Sumatra, Java, and the chain ending in Timor and Rotti; 
Borneo, and the chain leading to the Phillippines; the Bashi 
and Babyani Isles; Formosa, Celebes, and the Moluccas; the 
islands between Timor and New Guinea; Madagascar. 

“ Divisions: Amphinesian and Kelzenonesian. 

“The Peleu Isles and Lord North’s Isle ; Micronesia (i.e., the 
Caroline and Marianne Islands). 

“Polynesia (i.e., the Navigators’, Society, Friendly, Mar- 
quesan, and Sandwich Island groups); Easter Island and New 
Zealand. 

“The Fiji Islands. 

“New Guinea, and the islands to the east thereof (7.e., Louis- 
iade Archipelago, etc.) ; Tanna, New Caledonia. 

“Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land). 

“ Australia. 

“ Language: Agglutinate rather than monosyllabic, when 
Amphinesian, with patent and recognised affinities to the Malay ; 
when Kelzenonesian, with Malay affinities fewer, more obscure, 
and only partially recognised. 

“ Physiognomy : when Amphinesian, more brown (or yellow) 
than black, also more Mongol than Negro; when Kelznone- 
sian, more black than brown (or yellow), and as much Negro as 
Mongol.” 

But we must now leave these general views, and proceed to 
the more detailed explanations that are demanded by our pre- 
sent design. 

According to the information contained in the most recent 
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maps, the colony of Victoria lies between the parallels of 34° and 
39° south, and the meridians of 141° and 150°. It embraces an 
area of 98,000 square miles. Southward, its winding boundary 
extends from Cape Howe on the east, to the mouth of the river 
Glenelg on the west, and is washed by 900 miles of sea. Its 
northern frontier is skirted throughout almost its entire extent 
by the great waters of the Murray, to which the rivers Loddon, 
Goulburn, and Ovens, with numerous other smaller streams de- 
scending in a northerly direction from the leading water-sheds 
in the interior of the colony, largely contribute. Generally, the 
climate is mild and pleasant, though, at certain seasons of the 
year, dry parching winds from the north prevail. As first beheld 
by its earliest explorers, the widespread plains of luxuriant grass, 
dotted by shady groves of trees, suggested its earlier name of 
Australia Felix. Remarkably free from brushwood, the surface 
allows an immediate introduction of tillage as well as cattle, and 
thus presents a marked contrast to the primitive state of almost 
all other colonies ; a circumstance which has not been overlooked 
by those writers who have described its peculiar advantages as 
a settlement. 

In the words of Mr Westgarth, “Victoria, and indeed 
Australia generally, has been, by the natural features of the 
country, more favoured than most others of our colonial settle- 
ments, as regards that preliminary physical drudgery of every 
new country by which colonial society is long withheld, more 
or less, from the higher aspects of refinement and civilisation. 
The beauties of cultivation presented almost everywhere through- 
out England, as we rapidly traverse by modern modes of 
travel; the varied surface of our noble country; the alternate 
port and garden; the every aspect of the arts and appliances 
of man,—represented the accumulated achievements of human 
toil, graduated over centuries since the age when the forest, 
the bog, and the morass formed the conspicuous features. If 
we transfer our view to the backwoods of America, we per- 
ceive the recommencement, as it were, of the same labour, and 
a society depressed in its outward aspects by the daily sweat 
and toil in which it is continually immersed. But the free 
grassy surface of a great part of Australia, ready made for the 
plough, has overstepped a long age of such customary colonial 
toil, and saved her fortunate sons from a century of physical 
warfare.” 

Of the aboriginal possessors of this colony—if any such term 
as possession may be used where occupation of the soil is so fluc- 
tuating and uncertain—and of the changes that have occurred 
since their earliest introduction into it, no materials of history 
exist. In so far, however, as the earliest records of Australian 
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discovery seem entitled to reliance, the natives of Victoria, so 
long as they have been known to intelligent observers, may 
generally be described in the words first applied to the natives of 
other parts of the continent. 

When Dampier landed, in January 1688, on the coast of New 
Holland, he found the natives sunk in the most abject physical 
and moral degradation. Destitute alike of houses and clothing, 
they were also ignorant of the most common forms of religion 
and government. Nor, while making all legitimate allowance 
for misconceptions, arising from inadequate knowledge of the 
true intellectual and moral condition of the Australian black, on 
the part of the earlier navigators and explorers, can a much 
more flattering description be given of him at the present day. 
He is still one of the most abnormal specimens of the human 
family. 

Physically, the aborigines of Victoria, like the other sad decay- 
ing remnants of their race in other parts of Australia, are not only 
misshapen in outline, owing to the marked disproportion between 
the cranium and the limbs, but they are also characterized by a 
very great deficiency of bone throughout the skeleton generally. 
On the extreme frontiers of degraded humanity, their osseous 
system is evidently dying out. In sharp contrast to the ascend- 
ing ratio of the endo-skeleton in the upward scale of animal life, 
according to the most philosophical, because the most natural 
arrangement of the animal kingdom, the chemical proportions of 
the solid textures of the body in the native Australian seem to 
be steadily diminishing, 

Let us take, in the way of eliminating this special point, the 
Australian style of lead as shown by the “skull of King Jolin, 
a chief of the Adelaide tribe,” which is given in an appendix to 
the Report, and which, according to Dr Ludwig Barker, is a 
typical character of the Australian race. In its parietal diameter 
it measures 5} inches, in the occipito frontal 74, and in the width 
of forehead between the temples 33. In every view—profile, 
front face, as seen from behind, and also from above—it is emi- 
nently the brain-case of a savage of the lowest and weakest form. 
The jaws are strongly marked by that peculiar prolongation or 
extension forward, that prevails also among the most degraded of 
the African nations, though the heads of the latter have their 
characteristic differences. In its superior segment, the cranium 
is of a pyramidal form. In front, when regarded on the upper 
surface, it is as remarkable for attenuation in breadth as it is for 
the direct aspect of the frontal sinus. Nor, when viewed in re- 
lation to intellectual capacity, do such inferior measures of accom- 
modation for the use of the brain greatly belie the miserable 
native of Australia. 
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“Tf a line,” remarks Professor Owen, “be drawn from the 
occipital condyle along the floor of the nostrils, and be intersected 
by a second touching the most prominent parts of the forehead 
and upper jaw, the intercepted angle gives, in a general way, 
the proportions of the cranial cavity and the grade of intelligence; 
it is called the facial angle. In the dog this angle is 20°, in the 
great chimpanzee, or gorilla, it is 40°, but the prominent super- 
orbital ridge occasions some exaggeration ; in the Australian it is 
85°, in the European it is 95°. The ancient Greek artists adopted, 
in their beaw ideal of the beautiful and intellectual, an angle of 
100°.” 

And on a comparison of their countenances and figures, when 
we take the soft parts of the frame which have their own dis- 
tinct function in the expression of man’s nature, as well as the 
bony, a similar result, as may naturally be expected, comes 
strongly out. In seeking for a test, we need not go higher in 
the scale of man than what is presented in a good specimen of 
the Hindoo. 

What more truly picturesque, and in certain aspects beau- 
tiful in contour, than the features and bust of Ram Ruttun, a 
Brahman, and secretary of Ram Mohun Roy, as given by 
Dr Prichard in his “ Natural History of Man.” In the want 
of high serene repose, indeed, or, to use perhaps more exact 
terms, in the deep, strong, fiery passions that will not be con- 
cealed by the best-wrought veil of a purely Indian culture, the 
grand primary expressions of human elevation—an earnest 
thoughtfulness, simple affection, and humility—are painfully 
awanting. Most unmistakeably, however, it is one of the 
children of men, though widely distant from the highest ideal 
of our kind that is before the eye, in these Eastern outlines 
and hues, the regular features, the dolikho kephalic head, 
and the brunette rather than black skin. Nor, when esti- 
mating Ram Ruttun’s ethnographic position, even from the 
elevated point of view peculiar to the most highly refined in- 
habitants of Western Europe, can any obstacles be exper'- 
enced to such a judgment of the manifold sources of the physical 
and moral modifications of the human species, as will admit 
of a secure assent to the inference,. that in the osseous frame- 
work of the face, the peculiar shape as well as markings of 
the eye, the mould of the lips, and the characteristic set of the 
head on the shoulders, the identification of their possessor with 
the other descendants of one single pair, in the beginning of time, 
is alike simple and just. These unique features, obviously, can 
only be scientifically explained by associating him with the other 
members of that sole genus among mammalia, of which there is 
but a single species. 
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In another part, however, of his great work, Prichard illustrates 
the extent to which strong and repulsive contrasts in physical 
form and features may prevail in different races. ‘Two Australian 
natives of King George’s Sound, as figured by M. D’Urville in 
his great atlas, are set before us at page 355. Attenuated in 
bulk, and weak in outline, almost to marked deformity, there is 
also a very strong disproportion in the size of the head and the 
limbs. A painful resemblance to the Cretin at once arrests the 
eye, and painfully affects the heart with the conviction, that no- 
where else on the earth does man so obviously indicate in his 
skeleton—its amount and quality of bone—in his relaxed caste 
of muscular development, abject mould of features, and entire 
style, a fatal tendency to extinction. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that legitimate as such 
conclusions seem to us to be, opinions by no means so derogatory 
to the physiognomy of the Australian black man are entertained 
by writers fully entitled to use words of authority on this point. 
It is, for example, in the following terms that Pickering describes 
those natives whom he personally saw :— 

“ About thirty Australians came under my own observation, 
who neither had the lips so uniformly thick, nor the nose so 
much depressed, as in the Negro; but in certain instances both 
nose and mouth were wider. Some individuals were of surpass- 
ing ugliness, while others, contrary to all anticipation, had the 
face decidedly fine, and several of the young women had a very 
pleasing expression of countenance. The general form, though 
sometimes defective, seemed, on the average, better than that of 
the Negro; and I did not find the undue slenderness of limb 
which has been commonly attributed to the Australians. Strange 
as it may appear, I would refer to an Australian as the finest 
model of the human proportions I have ever met with ; in mus- 
cular development combining perfect symmetry, activity, and 
strength, while his head might have compared with an antique 
bust of a philosopher.” 

Mr M‘Combie also, in his paper on the Aborigines of Vic- 
toria, read at a recent meeting of the British Association, while 
expressing his full concurrence in these strong opinions of 
Pickering, at the same time expressed himself as follows :— 
“The Australian aborigines are active, strongly-formed, and 
stately.” 

On this opposition of sentiment, however, we will not enlarge, 
there being but few data embraced by the report that seem to 
us to lend any material support to more flattering conclusions 
than such as have been expressed by other observers. We will 
merely subjoin the following table of relative physical propor- 
tions, leaving the reader to form his own estimate of its import 
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and value. It was laid before the select committee by Mr 
Strutt :-— 


Measures round 






Name. Weight. Height. the Chest. 

Stone. Ibs. Feet. In. Feet. In. 
Daniel ........... ee OC ames aac 2 Te seciewees 2 10 
Johnny Johnny...10 0 .....s00e S DB wees 2 10 
eee ee De” senccoere 5 44 2 8 


"Y secceee ecvsceee 10 cccccecce Fo coccceee 


Billy Toole......... TS DB csocsswee . Oe smu 3 of 
ee ee a 5 6} winnie 2 115 
King John ......... | a serene » & DE aacece me 
PEE. scccomenbesesae DW <sicerwase 4 104 semeaibaes 3 2 


No other woman could be persuaded to be weighed or measured. 


Generally, as may naturally be anticipated, the black man of 
Victoria, in common with all the other tribes of his race, and the 
savage universally, is marked intellectually by a very great dispro- 
portion between his perceptive and reflective faculties. On this 
subject the following graphic delineation, by Mr M‘Combie, of 
the general accuracy of which the Report generally supplies 
many interesting confirmations, will prove interesting to our 
readers :— 

“ They are exceedingly quick and keen, their minds resem- 
bling rather a treasure which has been sealed up than a vacuum. 
Their perceptive faculties are of the very highest order, accord- 
ing to my own observation and all the evidence which I have 
been able to collect on the subject; but they have a great want 
in their reflective faculties. In imitating their civilised brethren, 
in mimicking, in drawing rude figures and likenesses of objects, 
they are very happy. If you examine a picture with one of 
these untutored children of nature, you would be astonished at 
his observations ; not an outline escapes his flashing eye. In 
most of the rude arts with which a race so isolated could have 
become acquainted, they are perfect. In throwing the spear and 
bomerang, they are quite inimitable. The latter well-known 
weapon displays a greater amount of ingenuity than the world 
can boast of; and our most scientific countrymen have not been 
able to master the principle upon which its strange gyrations are 
guided. In shooting with any kind of firearms, and in managing 
horses, the aborigines shame civilised men by their expertness. 
Their quickness in pursuing game, or tribes with whom they 
are at war, is worthy of remark. They can detect the proximity 
of game with unerring correctness : they will creep after a kan- 
garoo for miles; during the time that the glance of the animal 
is toward them, those in pursuit are like so many statues,—the 
trees around them are not to appearance more destitute of voli- 
tion. By slow degrecs they near the game, and the hunter, 
securely concealed behind a favouring tree, takes deadly aim 
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with his spear, and lays the monarch of the Australian forest 
low. Their aim is quite as accurate with the bomerang ; thrown 
in the opposite direction, it returns unerringly, and hits the in- 
tended object.” 

Several inferences of vital import will, we doubt not, promptly 
suggest themselves to every thoughtful reader of this passage, 
not only as regards the educational necessities of these abori- 
gines, but also with respect to certain grave defects in the cul- 
ture, even of the most highly civilised communities. Why, for 
example, it may be asked, is there so ripe an education of the 
observational senses in the untutored savage, who enjoys no 
opportunities of intellectual improvement, when some men of 
high philosophic reason and ample furniture of theught, are so 
often almost entirely destitute of a capacity for seeing what they 
look at? Is it not humiliating to witness how little an almost 
absolute imbecility in judging of the most familiar products of 
air, earth, and sea, tends to affect the conscience or lowers the 
pretensions even of some of the teachers of mankind? What a 
marked contrast between the dull senses of such men, and the 
highly educated eye of the roaming savage, of whom Campbell 
in former days so sweetly sang — 


“Then forth uprose that lone wayfaring man ; 
But dauntless he, nor chart, nor journey’s plan 
For woods required ; whose trained eye was keen 
As eagle of the wilderness, to scan 
His path, by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine, 
Or ken far friendly huts on far savannas green.” 


“Tf” as that most memorable man, the late Dr John Flem- 
ing, whose special mission and faculty as a teacher so few of our 
modern guides in theological science seem to understand or care 
to imitate, used to say, “ I can promote the education of the eye, 
if I can help those that have eyes so to use them as to see objects 
in nature on more sides than one, I shall not have lived in vain.” 
Is it not, however, much to be feared that many, of whom, to 
use the solemn accents of a regret, that in their deeper tones are 
far more of heaven than earth, “ better things might be hoped 
for,” are, in the service of intellect in its most extreme forms, 
either of a misty latitudinarianism or bat-eyed bigotry, greatly 
insensible to the valid worth of any such high accomplishment 
of the senses in happy union with the reason as would enable 
them to detect, for example, the tiny moss or lichen on the old 
wall coping, discern truly the characteristics of a chaffinch or a 
wren, or admire the exquisite memorials at their feet of bygone 
ages, in the sweet simplicity of the Pachypteris or the symme- 
trical leafage of the Sphenopteris? Surely in vain will men 
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discourse of the claims of philosophy, or speculate on the recon- 
ciliations of the outward with the inward, of faith with know- 
ledge, or of the deep chords of the soul that link together things 
“unseen and eternal” with the obligations of “ things seen and 
temporal,” if they are content to leave one half of their nature as 
sterile of good as are the ashes that are cast out into the sea from 
the furnace of a steam engine. All truth is divine. All truth 
therefore, is fitted and designed, in its lower as well as higher 
discoveries, to transform the nature of man into its own lustrous 
and holy image. From the subtle, divining, and most certain 
eye and ear even of an Australian savage, the man of advanced 
Western civilisation may learn some wholesome lessons regard- 
ing the disadvantages of a one-sided culture ; because it is only 
when in submission to the ample and methodical discipline of 
the senses, in a genial union of subordination with the intellectual 
functions of order, interpretation, plastic development, and rule, 
that man can be truly said to know anything to good purpose in 
the world around him. And then only, with our greatest national 
poet—an illustrious type of a many-sided soul—he may say— 


“¢ What a mental power 
This eye shoots forth! How big imagination 
Moves in this lip! To the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret.” 


At the same time, however, no truly thoughtful ethnologist 
will fail to perceive, that, however remarkable the sensational 
energies of the wild man, in any region, may be, the superiority 
of these serve all the more powerfully to bring out in dark and 
terrible relief the abject weakness and famine of the higher 
powers of his spiritual being. 

This defect in the capacity of a higher style of thought than 
is implied in the efforts of the merely practical understanding, 
is evinced with peculiar significance in their inaptitude for 
arithmetic. “ Mr Thomas,” says Mr M‘Combie, “ the guardian 
of the aborigines for the colony of Victoria, who has studied them 
most attentively for many years, said—The female children are 
not so quick as the male in learning: both sexes can learn to 
read and write, but make no figure in arithmetic; they soon 
learn to sing, and get by heart poetry, and repeat pieces. They 
like oral instruction in geography, and knowledge of maps ; they 
are very quick. An aboriginal boy at the Normal School of 
Sydney took the first prize for geography two succeeding years, 
but the master said he was stupidly dull in arithmetic.” 

Do any of our readers feel inclined to ask the question, Why 
this marked contrast of a ready mind for geographical knowledge 
in the native Australian in union with a marked incapacity for 
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arithmetic? The reply may be given by means of another 
question. Does not the fact of that lively state of the faculties 
of perception, for which he is so conspicuous—for example, of the 
eye that so shrewdly measures distances and so exactly discrimi- 
nates objects—at once explain his ready use of the map or globe ? 
And is not the concrete a main material of geographical know- 
ledge, into the rudiments of which the wanderings of the home- 
less nomade are a special means of initiation ? 

In regard to numbers, however, the case is widely different. 
“The use of numerals at all,” remarks Dr Donaldson in his 
“New Cratylus,” page 185, “is an abstraction, and one of the 
highest kind; it is stripping things of all their sensible pro- 
perties, and considering them as merely relations of number, as 
members of a series, as perfectly general relations of place.” How- 
ever, then, indicative of the inferior nature of the capacity for 
abstract thought in the aborigines of Australia this marked de- 
fect of an arithmetical sense is—and nothing can more palpably 
evince such inferiority—there is, after all, no such great disparity 
at this point, if their unhappy lot be fairly estimated, between 
the young black and the children of more highly favoured races, 
as should render it unprofitable even for the most abstract 
thinkers of the age to revert occasionally with gratitude to their 
own sharp experience of perplexity and cumber in their earliest 
efforts to master the multiplication table. But as regards their 
improvability in intelligence by suitable methods of instruction 
and training, severely conflicting though some portions of the 
evidence are, it would be equally unjust and painful to have any 
serious doubts. If, indeed, as one or two of the witnesses seem 
to believe, a speedy extinction of the whole race is their natural 
and proper destiny, because of their generic inferiority to what 
are termed “ the superior races,” and if all efforts, however wisely 
made, to lead them to the cross of Christ, and the transforming 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, must, because of inherent physical 
obstructions in their mental constitution, prove of no avail, none 
but the most gloomy predictions regarding all endeavours to 
improve them, may be expected from the lips even of the most 
benevolent and reasonable men. If, moreover, a desponding 
spirit in the hearts of those who have higher views of the abori- 
gines excited by painful disappointments originating in their un- 
settled habits generally, and their deep-rooted tendency, even at 
the distance of years, to relapse into the native style of life, is 
encouraged, while it does constitute a claim to sympathy and 
earnest intercession for Divine strength and comfort, it cannot 
expect any measure of vindication on the part of those who be- 
lieve in the Divine power of Christ’s presence with His Church 
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in all ages, and the eternal validity of His hallowed counsel and 
purpose of mercy to men of all nations. All such theoretical 
notions, however, as have been referred to, with every gloomy 
feeling, natural though it be in such trying circumstances, are 
happily of no authority in dealing with the question, Is the 
black man of Victoria, or any other part of Australia, capable of 
intellectual and spiritual improvement? In the success of the 
“Poonindie Mission,” and of the Aboriginal School at Mount 
Franklin, of which the most encouraging accounts are given in 
Appendices A and B of the Report, indisputable evidence is sup- 
plied of the success that may be expected from wise and per- 
severing efforts. 

“T will now,” writes Mr Hawkes, in a letter to the Bishop of 
Adelaide, giving an account of a visit to the Poonindie Mission, 
“attempt to give you a sketch of their week-day course of life, 
During the present (winter) season the first bell rings at seven 
o'clock A.M., prayers at half-past seven, then breakfast; at half- 
past nine the people go to their respective employments,—some 
to ploughing, some trenching and draining, etc., others (the boys 
chiefly) herding cattle, milking the cows, and digging the gar- 
den. The women and girls go to morning school, where read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and sewing, also arithmetic, are taught. 
The duties of schoolmistress are conducted by Miss Hammond. 
Most of the women make their own dresses. At twelve o’clock 
the men come back to dinner, which is cooked by Mindise. I 
believe several take the office of cook and butcher by turns. All 
the meals are prepared in the large kitchen. The children dine 
first, then the men and women. The bread they bake, made 
from flour ground out of wheat grown on the station, is capital. 
There is a large brick oven, which will bake a batch sufficient to 
last for several days. I was much amused at observing the con- 
duct of the ‘ Wurley’ natives, as they call the Port Lincoln 
natives, who congregate, especially during the winter months, in 
the neighbourhood of the station. They treat the Poonindie 
‘settlers’ with marked deference, and are literally made ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ for their more civilised brethren, 
in return for which they are liberally supplied with food, and 
further rewarded for good behaviour with tobacco. Our friends 
at Poonindie evidently look upon them as inferior beings. See- 
ing two ill-clad natives busy scrubbing out the kitchen, and 
another occupied in tending the fire and pouring water into a large 
pot containing rice, hanging over the fire, I asked who they were. 
The reply I received was, ‘ Oh, only wild black fellows.” These 
wild black fellows are often induced to leave their children at the 
station, where they know they will be cared for. In the after- 
noon, the women, children, and boys attend the school, when the 
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men again return to work ; from which they return at half-past 
three or four o’clock. After tea, the men willingly attend the 
school, to be instructed by the Rev. Mr Hammond, in writing, 
reading, and arithmetic. I was much gratified to find that they all 
appeared both willing to learn and desirous to acquire knowledge.” 

In Appendix B similar information is given regarding the 
“ Aborigines attending the Aboriginal School at Mount Frank- 


lin,” in the following table. 


school, and present educational progress :— 


It shows their age, period of stay at 





Names. 


Mates. 
Morpoke 


Warbourp 


Weregoondet 


Mary Jane ... 


Adult 


Period of Stay at 
School. 


Social Relation. 


Progress in Education. 





Occasionally 
for six years 


Occasionally 
for six years 


Two years and 


Two years...... 
Three months 
Three months 
Three years ... 


Four years 


Occasionally 


Has an aged 
mother living 


An orphan ... 


An orphan ... 


Half-caste 
Half-caste 
An orphan 
An orphan ... 


Half-easte ... 


.| Father and 


mother living 


Married 


Can read and write, 
and has some know- 
ledge of arithmetic. 

Can read and write, 
and has some know- 
ledge of arithmetic. 

Can read and write. 


..| Can read and write. 
...| Can read and write. 
.../ Can read and write. 


Can read. 


Can read and write, 
and has some know- 
ledge of arithmetic. 

Can read and write, 
and has some know- 
ledge of arithmetic. 

Can read and write. 


for five years 























CuakRLEs JuDKINS, Schoolmaster. 

Epwp. S. Parxer, Visiting Magistrate. 

But equally encouraging views of the docility and intelligence 
of the aborigines generally, and as specially afforded in the pre- 
ceding table regarding those of Victoria, are expressed by several 
of the most intelligent witnesses (including Mr Parker, who sup- 
plied this table), and who either appeared personally before the 
committee, or complied with their request to be furnished with 
written reports of opinion on this and the other points embraced 
by the object of their appointment. 

Mr Edward Stone Padus, who, since 1850, “has held the 


honorary appointment of visiting magistrate of the Aboriginal 
School at Mount Franklin, and has virtually acted as guardian 
of the aborigines,” when under examination by the committee, 
stated — 
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“335. . . « « + + Ihave always been of opinion that, 
if the natives are taken at an early period of life, before their 
habits become decisively formed, they are just as capable of 
improvement as our own population. The great obstacle to 
their civilisation is to be traced to moral causes, and not to any 
physical disabilities. I may add that the members of these 
families are receiving instruction, either in the Aboriginal School, 
or, in the case of the young men themselves, by availing them- 
selves of the opportunity of getting evening instruction at a de- 
nominational school in the neighbourhood. They regularly attend 
Divine service every Sabbath ; and are always seen in European 
clothing, the women making their own entirely. 

“336. By the Chairman.—In reference to that Aboriginal 
School, is it a school kept up by voluntary subscription or by 
Government aid ?—It is solely a Government establishment. I 
had perhaps better state the history of that school. Prior to 
the abolition of the Protectorate establishment, I instituted, 
under the authority of Mr La Trobe, an Aboriginal School, 
which is maintained to the present day, on the premises origi- 
nally belonging to the Protectorate, and entirely at the cost of 
the Government. 

“ 337. Is that school well attended ?—I produce, for the in- 
formation of the committee, a return drawn up yesterday of the 
number of the children then in the school, the time they have 
been at school, and their present educational progress. (The wit- 
ness delivered in the same.— Vide Appendix B.) 

“338. By Mr Paterson.—Do you consider the results satis- 
factory ?—-To a certain extent they are satisfactory. I have not 
always been satisfied with the way in which the children have 
been treated. The native mind is so constituted, that it requires 
peculiar treatment to promote its educational progress. The 
system that would be most suited to the younger portion of the 
native children is that known as the infant school system ; and 
in any system of scholastic instruction to which the natives are 
subjected, they should be made to feel as little under the infiu- 
ence of restraint as possible. The instruction should be given to 
them in the most attractive way.” 

It may, however, be thought by some of our readers, that this 
point has rather unduly absorbed our attention, especially when 
other matters of a greater strictly ethnographic interest —e.g., the 
language of the aborigines—and therefore entitled to a larger 
place in our pages, have been almost overlooked by us. As, how- 
ever, no subject can be more significant or interesting, even in a 
strictly scientific point of view, than the acquirement of exact 
information regarding the prospects and probabilities of any por- 
tion of mankind being redeemed from social extinction, or becoming 
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merely a subject of meagre and fugitive tradition, we have been 
solicitous of enforcing the possibility of such redemption by the 
prompt use of a judicious communication of Divine truth, the 
reception of which is profitable alike for “this life and the life 
which is to come.” It would, indeed, be an achievement worthy 
of the best efforts of missionary enterprise, if it could be shown, 
that, while seeking to introduce the degraded black man of any 
portion of Australia into the serene activities and hopes of the 
Christian life, it should lay at the same time a decisive arrest 
alike on his decay as a member of the human family, and the 
predictions of those who are disposed to claim for him nothing 
higher in earthly destiny than a rapid and entire disappearance. 

But we now turn to that most obscure and intricate question, 
viz.. Whence have the aborigines derived their language, or lan- 
guages, if there are more than one spoken amongst them ? 

And here it is necessary to have regard to a previous question, 
which naturally presents itself at the threshold of every linguistic 
inquiry, viz., Does any general concurrence of opinion now pre- 
vail among philologues regarding the safe method of investigating 
strongly-marked differences in the leading types of language ? 
Is there such an agreement regarding fundamental principles as 
will conduce to anything like a trustworthy examination, for 
example, of the Tai and Malay stocks of speech, and promote 
true results respecting their conjectured alliances? And then, 
supposing that first — of linguistic study are generally 
allowed, it may also be asked, Whether it is possible, however 
large our vocabularies of particular languages may be, to employ 
the rules based on such principles to any satisfactory end, if those 
special parts of speech which constitute the criteria be but im- 
perfectly supplied ? 

Now, assuming as a guide the now commonly received axiom, 
that the syntactical or logical element of language, in contradis- 
tinction to the glossarial, is the true basis of classification, it is 
rather hazardous, in the present state of information regarding 
the Australian forms of speech, to affirm any certain conclusions, 
valuable in many respects though the vocabularies of Mr Thomas, 
in Appendix D, undoubtedly are. 

That there is, to a considerable extent, a relationship to the 
Malay—that remarkable link to various forms of Asiatic and 
Polynesian speech—is highly probable. As yet, however, there 
are but few traces of that connection so clearly ascertained as to 
afford a means of credible investigation. 

As the words of Max Miiller—in his “Last Results of the 
Turanian Languages,” in reference to the link furnished, by the 
coincidences of Malay and Tai, between Asia and Polynesia— 
seem to have a very special applicability to the Australian lan- 
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guage, as exemplified in the dialect of Victoria, we shall here 
uote them :— 

“But further researches will strengthen this link, and add new 
traces of their common origin, though we have hardly a right to 
expect many, considering that we have to deal with languages in 
which grammatical elements are, as it were, at the mercy of 
every speaker, in which roots are of the vaguest character, and 
can, by means of accents and determinate syllables, be made to 
express every conceivable shade of meaning,—languages which 
had received no individual impress since their first separation, 
and have grown up since under the guidance of but few logical 
or grammatical principles, so as to make us sometimes doubt 
whether we should call them works of art or products of nature, 
or mere conglomerates of an irrational chance.” 

Did our space allow, one or two statements regarding the 
notions of the aborigines on their relations to God and a future 
state, would not only corroborate the views already expressed, as 
to the depth of moral darkness and physical degradation in which 
they are sunk, but would also show that there are still such frag- 
ments of truth cast up by the deep tides of hoary tradition and 
the dim impulses of conscience, as to invite the earnest labours of 
Christian love for their highest good. In reading those passages 
of the evidence in which the native religion is described, we were 
forcibly reminded of the following profound and touching words 
of Dean Trench, in his precious little work on “ Words :”— 

“ Yet, with all this, ever and anon in the midst of this wreck 
and ruin, there is that in the language of the savage, some subtle 
distinction, some curious allusion to a perished civilisation, now 
utterly unintelligible to the speaker, or some other note which 
proclaims his language to be the remains of a dissipated inherit- 
ance, the rags and remnants of a robe which was a royal one once. 
The fragments of a broken sceptre are in his hand, a sceptre 
wherewith he once held dominion (he, that is, in his progenitors) 
over large kingdoms of thought, which now have escaped wholly 
from his sway.” 

Meanwhile, the opportunities of reclaiming the Australian black 
from the withering bondage of increasing evils, and restoring 
him, by the blessings of Divine love and worship, to the con- 
sciousness of true manhood and the hopes of heaven, are rapidly 
rs away. The many pregnant sources of decay that existed 

ong ere the white man set his foot on their old sea-beaches and 
hunting-grounds, have been immeasurably quickened into activity 
of influence and enlarged extent by the infusion of foreign mis- 
chiefs. By the earnest and persevering prayers and toils of 
Christian missionaries and other benevolent men—and by these 
only—can that unhappy race be rescued from speedy annihilation. 
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Art. V.—The Poems of Heine, complete: Translated in the Ori- 
ginal Metres. With a Sketch of Heine's Life. By E. A. 
Bowrineé. London, Longmans, 1859. Pp. 553. 


SHERIDAN, in the “Duenna,” speaks of an Israelite who had left his 
religion without adopting any other, as standing like a dead wall 
between church and synagogue, or like the blank leaves between 
the Old and New Testaments. Such was the religious position 
of Heinrich Heine. He, in early life, relinquished the Judaism 
of his fathers; and the multiplied evidence of both his prose and 
poetical works shows that he never, even in a very lax sense of 
the term, became a Christian. What a contrast is published 
between his moral and religious history, and that of a distin- 
guished contemporary, a few years older, who obtained a church- 
wide reputation as Augustus Neander. Neander abandoned 
Judaism to devote himself to the service of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism, with genius ever fresh, and learning never pedantic, to 
cause a new era in the study of the history of the Church, and 
to be carried to his grave amid the tears of thousands, and the 
lasting regret of all good men in Europe and America. Heine 
relinquished the Israelite faith apparently to get a freer oppor- 
tunity to assail all creeds alike, and to win the questionable re- 
putation of a German Voltaire, with weaker health, and a career 
cut far sooner short than that of his French prototype. 

Mr Bowring, already known as the translator of the poems of 
Schiller and Goethe, has given, in thirteen pages, a sketch of 
Heine’s life. It is free from the unmeaning panegyric which de- 
formed his sketch of Goethe, and which stands in such thorough 
contrast to the careful, though in some respects we think mis- 
taken, criticism pervading the pages of the life of Goethe by 
Lewes. But Mr Bowring, by this time a practised author, 
should have given his readers some idea of the relation in which 
Heine stood to all the immediately previous and actually con- 
temporary intellectual agencies of Germany. This he has failed 
todo. In what way Heine was affected by Goethe and Schiller, 
by the Schlegels and Tieck, remains to be shown by some future 
biographer. The biography opens thus: “ Although little more 
than three years have elapsed since Heinrich Heine was /irst 
numbered among the dead!” We were not previously aware 
that the enumeration in question admitted of being repeated ! 
Further on, we read that he “ is beyond question the greatest 
poet that has appeared in Germany since the death of Goethe.” 
But the poetical reputation of Heine had been won long before 
the death of the patriarch of German literature, which occurred 
'n 1832, after the poet before us had finally left Germany for 
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Paris. The whole memoir is disfigured by such slovenliness of 
writing. Far more might have been done, even within the com- 
pass of thirteen pages, to prepare the merely English reader to 
appreciate the very peculiar, the strikingly unique author, whom 
Mr Bowring has undertaken to naturalize among us. 

Heine was born in December 1799 at Diisseldorf, where his 
father wasa merchant. In the prose part of his “ Reisebilder,” he 
says of himself: “I first saw the light on the banks of that beau- 
tiful stream, where Folly grows on the green hills, and in autumn 
is plucked, pressed, poured into casks, and sent into foreign 
lands. Believe me, I yesterday heard some one utter folly, 
which, anno 1811, lay in a bunch of grapes I then saw growing 
on the Johannisberg. I am again a child, and am playing with 
other children on the Satlosplatz. There was I born; and I 
expressly note this, in case that, after my death, seven cities— 
Schilda, Krihwinkel, Bockum, Polkinitz, Diilken, Gottingen, 
Schaffenstadt—should contend for the honour of being my birth- 
place. Diisseldorf is a town on the Rhine; sixteen thousand 
people live there; and many hundred thousand lie buried there.” 
After studying at Bonn and Gottingen, from the latter of which 
he was rusticated for duelling, Heine went to Berlin, where he 
remained for some years. Here for the first time he came into 
contact with a wide range of intellectual society. The fair trans- 
lator of Byron, Elise von Hohenhausen, opened her house to him, 
and there he met Varnhagen von Ense, and his more celebrated 
wife, Rahel, Chamisso, and others. Heinrich Stieglitz, then in 
the blaze of his brief literary reputation, which his wandering 
life and his wife’s suicide were afterwards fatally to impair, pro- 
claimed on all sides the future greatness of Heine. But he was 
in a minority. For a time the indifference shown to his British 
master, Lord Byron, at his outset, was manifested to Heine. 
The cold reception of his first volume, published in 1822, was 
one cause of his leaving Berlin, and returning to Gottingen, 
where he took, in 1825, the degree of Doctor of Laws. He then 
settled at Hamburgh as a barrister, but did not gain much pro- 
fessional reputation. Literature engrossed more and more of 
his time and thoughts. We have various reminiscences of his 
Hamburgh life in his late poems, especially in “ Deutschland :”— 


** Though as a republic Hamburg was seen, 
As great as Venice or Florence, 
Yet Hamburg has better oysters ; one gets 
The best in the cellar of Laurence. 


I went there with Campe at evening time, 
When splendid was the weather, 

Intending on oysters and Rhenish wine 
To have a banquet together. 





Dislike to England. 


I found some excellent company there, 
And greatly was delighted 

To see many old friends, such as Chaufepié, 
And new ones, self-invited. 


There Wille was, whose very face 
Was an album, where foes academic 
Right legibly had inscribed their names 
In the shape of scars polemic. 


My Campe was an Amphytrion there, 
And smiled and enjoyed the honour ; 

His eye was beaming with happiness, 
Just like an ecstatic Madonna. 


I ate and drank with an appetite good, 

And these thoughts then crossed my noddle: 
This Campe is really an excellent man, 

And of publishers quite the model. 


Another publisher, I feel sure, 
Would have left me of hunger to perish ; 
But he has given me drink as well, 
His name I ever shall cherish.”—Bowring, p. 362-3. 


The next publication of Heine exhibited him as a dramatic 
poet. “ Almansor” and “ William Ratcliff” appeared together 
in 1823. Large experience of men was not to be expected from 
a youth of three-and-twenty. These plays failed, then, to win 
attention on the stage, and even as closet dramas have found 
little favour. The latter tragedy is a weird poem of manaic 
love and revenge, of which the scene is laid in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

An era in Goethe’s mind dates from his Italian travels, the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished and deep-seated desire. The mind 
of Heine also received a strong impulse from his opportunities 
of travel, and his Reisebilder, appearing between 1826 and 1831, 
gave these forth to the public. He visited England, with which 
he expressed himself little pleased. After complimenting the 
small minority of Englishmen, who, especially the poets, were 
friends of liberty and intellectual development, he goes on to say : 
“The mass, the English blockheads, are hateful to me in my 
inmost soul; and I often regard them, not as my fellow-men, but 
as miserable automata—machines whose motive power is egoism. 
In these moods, it seems to me as if I heard the whizzing wheel- 
work by which they think, feel, reckon, digest, and pray; their 
praying, their mechanical Anglican church-going with the gilt 
prayer-book in their hands, their stupid wearisome Sunday, is 
most of all odious tome. I am quite convinced that a blasphem- 
ing Frenchman is a more pleasing sight to the Deity than a 
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raying Englishman!” England has attracted the respectful 
tn of most of the intellectual celebrities of the Continent in 
this century, and can afford to smile at the sceptical ravings 
of Heine. 

For a short time, Heine occupied the post of editor of the 
Miinich Allgemeinen Politischen Annalen. ‘The Bavarian capital 
does not seem to have pleased him much, if we may judge from 
the stanzas in his “ Romancero,” entitled the Ex-Watchman :— 


“ With Cornelius also perished 

All his pupils whatsoe’er ; 
They shaved off their tresses cherish’d, 
And their strength was in their hair. 


For their prudent master planted 
In their hair some magic springs, 
And it seem’d, as if enchanted, 
To be full of living things. 


Apropos! The arch-notorious 
Priest, as Déllingerius known,— 
That’s, I think, his name inglorious,— 

Has he from the Iser flown ? 


In Good Friday’s sad procession 
I beheld him in his place ; 

’Mongst the men of his profession 
He had far the gloomiest face. 


On Monacho Monachorum 
Now-a-days the cap doth fit, 

Of virorum obscurorum, 
Glorified by Hutten’s wit. 


Ex-night-watchman, now be wiser ! 
Feel’st thou not thy bosom glow ? 
Wake to action on the Iser, 
And thy sickly spleen o’erthrow. 


Call thy long legs transcendental 
Into full and active play ; 
Vulgar be the words or gentle, 
If they’re words, then strike away !”—P. 447-9. 


The revival of “ Catholic” art in Bavaria, through Cornelius 
and his school, and the patronage by King Louis of Romanist 
scholars, of whom Dollinger (next to Méhler, who only lived a 
short time after he was attracted from Tiibingen to Munich) was 
the most distinguished, could not be pleasing to the sceptic poet, 
who held Christianity equally in all its forms. But the Protes- 
tant North soon became for Heine as intolerable as the Romanist 
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further in him strongly liberal views, and he received hints, 
which made him gladly exchange Berlin, to which he had re- 
turned, for the more congenial atmosphere of Paris. There, 
after a while, he obtained from the Government of Louis Philippe 
a pension equivalent to L.200. With the exception of brief visits 
to his native country, he remained in the French capital till his 
death in 1856. Nearly one half of his life—far more of it, if we 
apply an intellectual admeasurement—was thus passed in exile 
from the Fatherland. In his “ Gestiindnesse” he thus humor- 
ously intimates his reason for leaving Germany : “ I had become 
acquainted with an old Berlin Justizrath, who had spent many 
years in the fortress of Spandau, and he told me how unpleasant 
it is when one is obliged to wear irons in winter. I myself 
thought it very unchristian that the irons were not warmed a 
trifle! I asked my Justizrath whether he often got oysters to 
eat? He said, No; Spandau was too far from the sea. He 
said, besides, meat was very scarce there, and there was no kind 
of volaille except flies, which fell into one’s soup !” 

Heine paid to his adopted country the compliment of first 
writing his prose works “Der Salon” and “ Die Romantische 
Schule” in French. The critical powers evinced in both, justly 
gained for him great admiration. A different feeling was excited 
by his work “ Uber Ludwig Borne,” which appeared in 1840. 
Borne was a writer of the Young Germany school, also an exile 
in Paris. The publication of this book was very generally con- 
sidered as a crime against friendship, and formerly professed 
political opinions. Insinuations against the memory of the 
deceased, in connection with a Madame Wohl, led to a duel with 
this lady’s husband, in which Heine was wounded. He then 
promised to strike out the offensive pages in a new edition, which, 
however, has not been called for. The two exiles were far dif- 
ferent in temperament. Heine, with all his occasional seeming 
vehemence of liberalism, was at bottom much more of a poet 
than of a politician, and could not sympathise with the fiery 
and somewhat fanatical earnestness of Borne. With all its wit, 
the book was a most regrettable one. 

Heine was a man of strong domestic affections. His attach- 
ment to his mother (who survived him) and to his wife, a French- 
woman, is manifest from many passages in his poems. The 
occasion of his marriage, which, first accomplished according to 
the civil code, was afterwards consummated in the church of St 
Sulpice at Paris, gave rise to a ridiculous assertion that he had 
become a convert to Romanism. He deemed it worth while to 
give public contradiction to the statement. 

In 1847 there came a premonitory attack of the disease which, 
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cured for a while, returned with greater power the next year. 
“ Commencing,” says Mr Bowring, “ with a paralysis of the left 
eyelid, it extended to both eyes, and finally terminated in para- 
lysis and atrophy of the legs. The last time he ever left his 
house was in May 1848. For eight years he was confined to 
his couch, to use his own expression, in a state of ‘death without 
its repose, and without the privileges of the dead, who have no 
need to spend money, and no letters or books to write.” Some 
of his later poems are but variations of Byron’s :— 
“Know, whatever thou hast been, 
*Tis something better not to be.” 


We quote one specimen of his fretting against his lot :— 
IN MAY. 


‘“‘ The friends whom I kiss’d and caress’d of yore, 
Have treated me now with cruelty sore ; 
My heart is past breaking. The sun, though, above 
With smiles is hailing the sweet month of love. 


Spring blooms around. In the greenwood is heard 
The echoing song of each happy bird, 

And flowers and girls wear a maidenly smile,— 

O beauteous world, I hate thee the while ! 


Yes, Orcus’ self I well-nigh praise ; 

No contrasts vain torment there our days ; 
For suffering hearts ’tis better below, 
There where the Stygian night-waters flow. 


That sad and melancholy stream, 

And the Stymphalides’ dull scream, 

The Fairies’ sing-song, so harsh and shrill, 
With Cerberus’ bark the pauses to fill. 


These matgh full well with sorrow and pain, 
In Proserpine’s accursed domain ; 

In the region of shadows, the valley of sighs, 
All with our tears doth harmonise. 


But here above, like hateful things, 

The sun and the rose inflict their stings ; 

I’m mock’d by the heavens, so May-like and blue— 
O beauteous world, I hate thee anew !”—P. 510. 


The vigour of his mind, struggling against disease, is, how- 
ever, seen in his last great poetical work, “ Romancero,” written 
in 4850-1. In this, the influence of his Jewish descent, and of 
his study of Spanish literature, are more vividly to be seen than 
in any of his previous writings. In the epilogue to it, he thus 
characterizes his condition: “ My bed reminds me of the singing 
grave of the magician Merlin, which lies in the forest of Brozeliard, 
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in Bretagne, under tall oaks whose tops soar like green plumes 
towards heaven. I envy thee, brother Merlin, those trees and 
the fresh breeze which moves their branches, for no green leaf 
nestles about my mattress-grave in Paris, where late and early 
I hear nothing else than the rolling of carriages, hammering, 
quarrelling, and piano-tuning. Long ago the measure has 
been taken for my coffin and my obituary, but I die so slowly, 
that the process is tedious for me and my friends too.” 

In 1855 Heine published, in the Revue des Deus Mondes, a 
French version of his “ Neue Friihling.” His last literary effort 
was correcting a new edition of his “ Reisebilder.” A few days 
before his death, one of his friends called just as a ponderous 
German professor was leaving. “ Ah, my dear fellow, I fear you 
will find me very stupid! The fact is, I have just been exchang- 
ing thoughts with Dr .’ He died in February 1856. His 
funeral was scantily attended, but Mignet, Theophile Gautier, 
and Dumas were among the company. Like Lamennais, he 
was, by his own direction, buried without any religious ceremony. 

Mr Bowring is not the first who has attempted to render 
Heine in English. Some years ago, Mr Stores Smith published 
“Selections from the Poetry of Heinrich Heine,” and Charles 
Leland, in America, commenced (whether he completed we are 
unaware) a translation in numbers of his complete works. In 


various of our periodicals, also, occasional translations of some of 
his best or most pleasing pieces have appeared. We give one of 
these from the “ Reisebilder,” which we think decidedly superior 
to Mr Bowring’s version :— 


THE EVENING GOSSIP. 


** We sat by the fisher’s cottage, 
We look’d on sea and sky, 
We saw the mists of evening 
Come riding and rolling by : 
The lights in the lighthouse window 
Brighter and brighter grew, _ 
And on the dim horizon 
A ship still hung in view. 


We spoke of storm and shipwreck, 
Of the seaman’s anxious life ; 
How he floats ’twixt sky and water, 
*T wixt joy and sorrow’s strife : 
We spoke of coasts far distant, 
We spoke of south and north, 
Strange men, and stranger customs, 
That those wild lands send forth ; 


Of the giant trees of Ganges, 
Whose balm perfumes the breeze, 
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And the fair and slender creatures 
That kneel by the lotus-trees ; 

Of the flat-skull’d, wide-mouth’d Laplander, 
So dirty and so small, 

Who bake their fish on the embers, 
And cower, and shake, and squall. 


The maidens listen’d earnestly ; 
At last the tales were ended ; 
The ship was gone, the dusky night 
Had on our talk descended.” 


This will remind the reader of a fine poem in Longfellow’s 
“‘ Sea-side ;” but the American poet is more sombre in the hues 
he employs, as perhaps becomes one more brought, as one of a 
maritime people, into contact with the dangers of the ocean. 

The appearance of these different versions is a proof of the greater 
justice done of late years to Heine. We have read one popular 
volume, professedly on German literature, in which his very name 
does not occur! And a not undistinguished critic and translator 
from the German some years ago spoke of Heine as a mere imitator 
of Byron, and as sinking into a hopeless oblivion! We do not share 
in Mr Bowring’s over-admiration of Heine. We think this century 
has produced poets who, take them all in all, are better than Heine ; 
but if not of very high merit, he was of unique distinction. 

It is another question whether Mr Bowring has done right in 
translating all Heine’s poems in the original metres. Waiving 
at — the important query, whether the blasphemy of some 
and the personality of others should not have prevented them 
from obtaining what may in a sense be called the honour of 
translation, we cannot help thinking that it is somewhat unfair 
to the memory of Heine to give to the English public every 
scrap of verse he ever wrote. Mr Bowring has studiously avoided 
giving us the prose connected with the poetry. Thus the dedi- 
cation of the “ Heimkehr” to Rahel is omitted, which we think 
an error, as it deprives the English reader of seeing how grace- 
fully Heine could confess intellectual obligation. That Mr Bow- 
ring has only, in this volume, pursued the course he adopted with 
regard to Schiller and-Goethe, may be a motive with him, but 
can hardly be accepted as a sufficient justification by the public. 
That Heine continued to keep all these poems, however small: 
and however poor, in his collective works, is no reason. We see, 
from his later preface to the “ Neue Gedichte,” dated “ Paris, 
1851,” with what over-fondness he evidently regarded his unfor- 
tunate tragedy, “William Ratcliff.” An author’s judgment of his 
works is too often one that may be justly excepted to. 

Again, why employ the very metres of the original? The poet 
here may be taken as his own justifier. But the translator occu- 
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pies very different ground. The genius of the language into 
which the version is to be made; the character of the translator’s 
mind, certainly different from that of his original ; and a number 
of other circumstances, have to be taken into account. It will 
often happen to be a mere tour de force ; an attempted similarity, 
ending in practical, perhaps even disappointing or distasteful, 
unlikeness. We cannot compliment Mr Bowring on having 
achieved what we believe none could have successfully endea- 
voured. He has, indeed, produced a handsome and bulky volume. 
For their money, the purchasers of his book get far more than the 
buyers of the German editions of Heine ; for that poet has never 
yet, like Uhland, Freiligrath, and others, come into a cheap edi- 
tion. His works are still kept in the old expensive style. The 

ages of the German are as scanty in contents as those of the 
English edition are crowded. This seems to show that it is a 
select rather than a numerous class in his native land that 
appreciate Heine. Partly, no doubt, this is owing to the way in 
which, in an age of revived religious thought and feeling, he 
scoffed at those truths which all good men in common hold. 
While Tholuck, and Neander, and Hengstenberg, and Julius 
Miiller, with differences of a theological or ecclesiastical cast, 
were reviving the religion of the Fatherland, Heine, if he noticed 
their movements at all, did so only to scoff, and represent the 
religious revival as a mere playing into the hands of royal 
despotism. No wonder that from many families his works have 
been carefully excluded. The regrettable portions of Burns are 
comparatively small in compass, and lie together; but you are 
never safe from the reckless impiety of Heine. From the most 
distant and the most solitary quarters he takes care to collect 
material for his sneer. He has been called the Julian of poetry, 
but the phrase is not very distinctive, for the Roman “ apostate” 
had a belief, and it was in the interest of that resumed paganism 
of his that he persecuted the Christians as far as circumstances 
permitted. 

The love of freedom which Heine really felt, and has so often 
expressed in his poetry, was prevented from exercising its just 
influence by his constantly obtruded scepticism. For Shelley, a 
boy all his life in most things, there might be some excuse; but 
Heine was wide-awake in all matters, and we must refuse him the 
benefit of the excuse we may grant to the author of “Queen Mab.” 
The noble cause of liberty is only endangered when its professed 
advocates set themselves against the only religion, in connection 
with which there has ever been freedom for all classes of the 
community, and for more than a few generations. How differ- 
ently from Heine has Uhland acted! He, in his “Vaterlandische 
Gedichte,” has, in the spirit alike of a true poet and a real patriot, 
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pleaded for representative institutions and the other essential 
conditions of national freedom. But he has revolted more from 
the cause he supported, by intemperance of language and scoffing 
depreciation of good men. And with what high dignity of phrase 
has Freiligrath, after he departed from the poetic reserve on 
political subjects (which he in his earlier life not only maintained, 
but defended as needful for the poet), and to do so with more 
effect, relinquished the pension given him by the Prussian king, 
thrown himself into the cause of Liberalism! Even in the infe- 
rior style of advocacy of freedom which Heine adopted, he has 
often injured the effect of his poems by their length and their 
strange transitions of subject. How seldom does he attain to the 
compact power of phrase seen in the following lines of Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben :— 
ON THE WALHALLA. 
*“‘ Hail to thee, thou lofty hall 
Of German greatness, German glory ! 
Hail to you, ye heroes all, 
Of ancient and of modern story ! 


Oh! ye heroes in the hall, 
Were ye but alive as once! 
Nay, that would not do at all— 
The king prefers you, stone and bronze!” 
Or this :-— 
“ Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
We're off unto America ! 
What shall we take to our new land? 
All sorts of things from every hand! 


Receipts for tax, toll, christening, wedding, and funeral, 
Passports and wander-books, great and small ; 

Plenty of rules for censor’s inspections, 

And just three million police directions ! 

Or when to the New World we come, 

The German will not feel at home.” } 


Nor has Heine ever achieved so signal a success in any indivi- 
dual poem on liberty as that of Freiligrath in his “ Fretz in 
Heaven,” of which we give the concluding stanzas,:— 


“That were a bomb! What then? It might run cross a year or so; 
But all would come to right at last: I’d end it well, I know. 

And if the storm did gather round, and thunder, fire, and blood, 
Why I, a king, would kings defy for such a people’s good! 

And when the storm was laid, how full of sun the land would be, 

A free, united, happy land—a great, strong Germany ! 

Thus after storms the rainbow hangs the shifting clouds beyond, 
And kings the people’s compact sign—a real German bond ! 


' From a Paper on the Political Poets of Germany, in the Atheneum. 
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For a noble stream the people is! Who dares his life confide 

To its strong wave, and scan its depths, and boldly trust its tide, 
With joyous sound it bears aloft, and floats him bravely on ; 

And only sweeps, without a noise, the weak and coward down. 


And me *twould bear—me, too, ’twould speed—Ha! Blucher! is’t not 
so? 

Another age the people’s king—even more than mine should know. 

And when I died, they’d mourn my loss, and bless my name aloud! 

‘Ay, would they, please your Majesty,’ the heroes said, and bowed.” 


We return to Mr Bowring’s translations. The following is from 
the second “ caput” of “ Deutschland :’— 


“ Whilst heavenly joys were warbled thus, 
And sung by the little maiden, 
The Prussian douaniers search’d my trunk, 
As soon as the coach was unladen. 


They poked their noses in every thing, 
Each handkerchief, shirt, and stocking ; 
They sought for journals, prohibited books, 

And lace, with a rudeness quite shocking. 


Ye fools, so closely to search my trunk! 
You will find in it really nothing ; 

My contraband goods I carry about 
On my head, not hid in my clothing. 


Point-lace is there, that’s finer far 
Than Brussels or Mechilin laces ; 

If once I unpack my point, ’twill prick 
And cruelly scratch your faces. 


In my head I carry my jewellery all, 
The Future’s crown-diamonds splendid ; 
The new god's temple ornaments rich, 
The god as yet not comprehended. 


And many books also you’d see in my head, 
If the top were only off it! 
My head is a twittering bird’s nest, full 
Of books that they gladly would forfeit.”—P. 323. 


The next is from “ Atta Troll,” and conveys his first impres- 
sions of Spain :— 
“ Karly in the morn I started 
With Lascaro on our journey, 
Bound to hunt the bear. At noonday 
We arrived at Pont d’Espagne. 


So they call the bridge which leadeth 
Out of France and into Spain, 
To the land of west-barbarians, 
Who’re a thousand years behind us,— 
VOL. XXXII. NO. LXIVv. 2¢ 
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Yes, a thousand years behind us 
In all modern civilisation ; 

My barbarians to the eastward 
But a hundred yume seaesen are. 


We —" not until evening 
At the wretched small posoda, 
Where an Olla-podrida 

In a dirty dish was smoking. 


There I swallowed some garbanzos, 
Heavy, large as musket-bullets, 
Indigestible to Germans, 

Though to dumplings they’re accustomed. 


Fit companion to the cooking 

Was the bed. With insects pepper’d 
It appeared. The bugs, alas! are 
Far the greatest foes of man. 


Yes, the fiercest earthly trouble 

Is the fight with noxious vermin, 
Who a stench employ as weapons— 
Is a duel with a bug!”—P. 277-9. 


From the concluding “caput” of the same poem, “To Augus- 
tus Varnhagen von Ense :”— 


‘‘¢ Where in heaven, Master Louis, 
Did you pick up all this crazy 
Nonsense ?’—these the very words were 
Which the Cardinal d’Este made use of 


When he read the well-known poem 
Of Orlando’s frantic doings, 

Which politely Ariosto 

To his Eminence inscribed. 


Yes, my good old friend, Varnhagen, 
Yes, I round thy lips see plainly 
Hov’ring these exact expressions, 

By aa same sly smile atentied. 1 


Yes, my friend, the _— ’tis really 
From the long-deparied dream-time ; 
Save that modern quavers often 
*Midst the olden key-notes jingle. 


Signs of trembling thou’lt discover 
Here and there, despite the boasting 
I commend this little poem 

To thy well-proved gentleness ! 


1 Varnhagen, it may be mentioned, was a townsman of Heine. 
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Ah! perchance it is the last free 
Forest-song of the Romantic ; 
In the day-time’s wild confusion 
Will it sadly die away. 


What a humming, world-convulsing ! 
*Tis, in fact, the big cock-chafers 

Of the spring-time of the people, 
Smitten with a sudden frenzy. 


Other times, and other heads too! 
Other birds and other music! 

They perchance could give me pleasure 
Had I only other ears! 


In connection with this last extract we may quote the remarks 
of a recent French critic: “M. Heine very willingly abused a 
certain kind of tactics in regard of his old friends the Romanti- 
cists. If Hoffmann, Von Arnim, Brentano, Novalis, were spoken 
of, none knew better than the author of the “ Reisebilder” to 
discredit them. He knew well their faults and their follies ; but 
he was equally acquainted with their original powers, their in- 
ventive resources, their varied treasures of genius. Of these 
secrets he scarcely ever spoke, preferring, doubtless, to keep them 
to himself rather than to make them known to the French public, 
which had a right to be ignorant of such things. M. Heine did 
not like people to look closely into his concerns, and he never 
pardoned us for terming him a Romanticist unfrocked.” 

The sight of the arsenal at Springfield suggests to a well- 
known American poet thoughts of the part which war has 
played in the history of the Old World and the New. Among 
the remembrances thus evoked are, that 

“ Aztec priests upon their teocallis 
Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin.” 

The same bloody page in the history of the meeting of Euro- 
pean and Mexican modes of warfare has suggested to Heine one of 
his finest pieces, “ Vitzliputzli.” In it we have Cortez presented, 
not as he appears in the courtly pages of De Solis, but as modern 
humanity depicts him, the ruthless destroyer of the half-civilised 
empire of Montezuma—an anticipated Philip II. on a narrower 
field. We have not space to give a sufficiently long extract from 
a poem whose merit especially lies in its entireness of interest. 

By Spanish literature Heine has obviously been much influ- 
enced. From his first tragedy, “ Almansor,” to his last great 
work, “ Romancero,” we see how frequently Spanish subjects 
presented themselves to his mind. He affords not a few points 
of comparison with one of the greatest of the writers of the Pen- 
lusula in this century, Mariano José de Larra, known under 
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his assumed name of Figaro. To this distinguished literary man 
a term of life was allotted only half that of Heine’s. At the age 
of eight-and-twenty, Spanish literature had to deplore his loss. 
But in the drama, in prose fiction, in periodical writing, whether 
humorous, critical, or gravely imaginative, he had already proved 
his fitness to take very high rank. Like Heine, he in early life 
travelled much for a middle-class man of his country,—like 
Heine, he felt much discontent with the state of matters in his 
native land,—like Heine, he conquered indifference to his 
writings by repeated proofs of his competency to interest and 
please,—like Heine, his literary place is eminently a unique 
and unborrowed one. While, in prose fiction, Pastor Diaz, and 
especially Fernan Caballero, have surpassed him, and in some 
kinds of periodical writing he has been equalled by Hartzenbusch, 
it can scarcely be questioned, that in the present century no 
Spanish writer has come so near, take all his writings together, 
to the “first three” in the Peninsular literature,—Cervantes, 
Calderon, and Quevedo. 

The English reader will find in Larra a noble contrast to 
Heine in his treatment of this country. Circumstances of popu- 
lar appreciation, as was natural between one Romanic people 
and another, have indeed made him a critic of French rather 
than of English authors. But he never loses, indeed he often 
makes, an opportunity of showing his just and hearty apprecia- 
tion of England. In striking contrast to the scantily attended 
funeral of Heine was the magnificent cortége that accompanied, 
in March 1837, the body of Larra, to lay it beside the remains 
of Calderon. There are few finer tributes of homage in verse to 
departed greatness than the lines to his memory by his friend 
Zorrilla, “ the representative,” as Quinet calls him, with perhaps 
over eulogy, “of the tragic genius of Spain.” ‘To those in this 
country—and they are a regrettably large body—who think and 
speak with constant disparagement of Spain, we would recommend 
the study of the couple of volumes which contain the collected 
works of “ Figaro.” If capable of forming an intelligent judg- 
ment, they would probably come to the conclusion, that scarcely 
any writer, even of our country, has, in so short a period, given, 
we do not say so much promise, but so full performance. 

The same year that witnessed the death of Larra, likewise 
saw the decease of another Southern Europe writer, with whom 
Heine has certain aspects of resemblance— Giacomo Leopardi. 
To him, as to the German poet, was allotted a course of painful 
disease, terminating in a long looked forward to dissolution. 
Leopardi died at the age of thirty-nine. He possessed a classical 
learning, not so common in his country as in Germany or South 
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regard of Mai and Niebuhr, and to which neither Heine nor 
Larra could make pretension. On the other hand, he was far 
less influenced than either by modern literature apart from that 
of his native land. He also was profoundly discontented with 
the aspect of affairs at home. We may hope that there was 
merely momentary exasperation in the expression in one of his 
letters, that every person in his native Recanati was either a 
scoundrel or a fool. But, partly, in all likelihood, from the influ- 
ence of long-continued ill health, the tone of expression in both 
his prose and poetical works assumes a gradually deepening 
tincture of saturnine discontent, until, in his lyric, “Ia Ginestra,” 
he congratulates that wild-flower that it is happier than man, in 
never having dreamed of an immortality either natural or ac- 
quired! It is sad to look at the portrait of Leopardi, prefixed to 
his collective works, taken as it was when lying in his shroud. 
But sadder far it is to find the promise of a Christianized litera- 
ture, which his earliest efforts show so thoroughly belied by the 
sceptical and despairing tone of his intellectually riper produc- 
tions. His biographer, Ranieri, assures us that whoever came 
into contact with him loved him. ‘They who can only estimate 
him by his writings, may regret that a healthier tone did not 
come from his being spared to see the gallant risings of 1848, 
and the changes which (prepared for even by the very errors 
and follies of that year of revolution) have made the nearly- 
elapsed twe'vemonth, from the commencement of the Lombard 
campaign of 1859, so surprising and gratifying to the friends of 
progress throughout Europe. In the works of Manzoni, Amari, 
Colletta, and others, the studious Italian youth have abundance 
of contemporary counteraction to the morbidness which, with all 
their high and rare intellectual merits, pervades the Lyrics, the 
Thoughts, the Letters, and the other writings of Leopardi. 

To return to Heine. He has not shown the desire to accom- 
plish translations of foreign poetry, of which the fashion set by 
the two great master minds of German literature has been con- 
tinued by Tieck, Uhland, and particularly Freiligrath. It is the 
opinion of Mr Lewes and some other critics of our day, that 
poetical translations are nearly valueless. This, however, will 
probably never be the intellectual creed of more than a com- 
paratively small minority of thinking persons. 

As in one or two of the foregoing extracts, it will be seen that 
in the following Mr Bowring has gone beyond all rule, in making 
such words rhyme together as “ portion” and “ caution :”— 


“SIR KNAVE OF BERGEN. 


“ At Diisseldorf Castle, on the Rhine, 
They’re gaily masquerading ; 
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The waxlights sparkle, the company dance, 
The music their nimbleness aiding. 


The beauteous duchess dances too, 
And ceases laughing never ; 

Her partner is a slender youth, 
Who seems right courtly and clever. 


He wears a mask of velvet black, 
Whence merrily is peeping 

An eye just like a shining dirk 
From out of its sheath half creeping. 


The carnival throng exultingly shout 
As they whirl in the waltz’s embraces, 
While Drickes and Marizzebell } 
Salute with loud noise and grimaces. 


The trumpets crash, and the merry hum 
Of the double-bass increases, 

Until the dance to an end has come, 
And then the music ceases. 


‘Most excellent lady, thy pardon I beg, 
’Tis time for me to go now:’ 
The duchess said, smiling, ‘ You shall not depart, 
Unless your face you show now.’ 


‘ Most excellent lady, thy pardon I beg, 
My face is a hideous creature’s :’ 
The duchess said, smiling, ‘I am not afraid, 
I insist upon seeing your features.’ 
‘Most excellent lady, thy pardon I beg, 
For night and death are my portion :’ 
The duchess said, smiling, ‘ I’ll not let you go, 
I'll see you, despite all your caution.’ 
In vain he straggled with gloomy words 
To change her determination ; 
At length she forcibly tore the mask 
From his face for her information. 


‘°Tis the headsman of Bergen!’ the throng in the hall 
Exclaim with a feeling of terror, 
And timidly shrink,—the duchess rush’d out, 
Her husband to tell of her error. 
The duke was wise, and all the disgrace 
Of the duchess straightway effac’d he ; 
He drew his bright sword, and said, ‘ Kneel down, 
Good fellow !’ with accents hasty. 
‘With this stroke of the sword I make you now 
A limb of the order knightly ; 
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And since you’re a knave, you'll hereafter be called 
Sir Knave of Bergen rightly !’ 


So the headsman became a nobleman proud, 
Of the Bergen Knaves’ family founder ; 
A haughty race! they dwell on the Rhine, 
Though now they all underground are.”—P. 386-7. 


Those who wish by one decisive instance to compare or con- 
trast the poetry of Heine with that of Uhland, will read, in con- 
nection with the piece just extracted, “The Black Knight,” 
translated by Longfellow. The poem of the Wiirtemberg bard 
will please more, and will please longer, than that of his rival 
from the Rhine-land. 

A characteristic piece of Heine is “The Exorcism.” Mr 
Bowring has in it not fulfilled his promise of preserving the 
original metre. In the German the last line of the five verses 
of which it is composed has sometimes seven and sometimes eight 
syllables. In the English version the corresponding lines are of 
five, seven, and nine syllables. The translation is a diluted one:— 

“He reads a magical book, which speaks 
Of exorcisms only,” 
is a feeble rendering of 
“ Er liest im alten zauberbuch, 
Genannt der zwang der Hille.” 
Again, 
‘* Her ice-cold breast 
Her sighs of grief cannot smother,” 
is a fluent generality, substituted for the simple expressiveness of 
“ Aus kalter brust 
Die schmertzlichen Seufzer steigen.” 
In “The Water Nymphs,” Mr Bowring translates, 
“ Die Eine betastet mit Neubegier 

Die Federn auf scinem Barette,” 

thus, 
“The plume of his helmet the first one felt, 

To see if perchance it would harm her,” 
which is merely filling up for the sake of the rhyme. Again, in 
the same poem, 

“Die Fiinfte kiisst des Ritter’s hind, 

Mit Sehnsucht und Verlangen,” 

is not translated, but transmuted into 
‘“‘ The fifth her kisses with passionate strength 
On the hand of the knight kept planting !” 


In another stanza we have “bosom” and “blossom” to rhyme 
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together! But we will not pursue further this minute compari- 


son with the original. 
The following is a sonnet addressed by Heine to his mother :— 


“ With foolish fancy I deserted thee ; 
I fain would search the whole world through, to learn 
If I in it perchance could love discern, 
That I might love embrace right lovingly. 
I sought for love as far as eye could see, 
My hands extending at each door in turn, 
Begging them not my prayer for love to spurn,— 
Cold hate alone they laughing gave to me. 
And ever search’d I after love; yes, ever 
Search’d after love, but love discovered never. 
And so I homeward went, with troubled thought ; 
But thou wert there to welcome me again, 
And ah! what in thy dear eye floated then, 
That was the sweet love I so long had sought.”—P. 43. 


So much for the son. Let us hear the husband anticipating 
his wife’s becoming a widow :— 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 


* Not one mass will e’er be chanted, 
Not one Hebrew prayer be mutter’d ; 
When the day I died returneth, 
Nothing will be sung or utter’d. 


Yet upon that day, it may be, 

If the weather has not chill’d her, 
On a visit to Montmartre 

With Pauline will go Matilda. (!) 


With a wreath of immortelles she’ll 
Deck my grave in foreign fashion, 

Sighing say ‘ pauvre homme,’ and sadly 
Drop a tear of fond compassion. 


I shall then too high be dwelling, 
And, alas! no chair have ready 
For my darling’s use to offer, 
As she walks with feet unsteady. 


Sweet, stout little one, return not 
Home on foot, I must implore thee ; 
At the barrier gate is standing 
A fiacre all ready for thee.”—P. 460-1. 


Among the early pieces of Tennyson are several distinguished 
by the names of Claribel, etc. But Heine has, in his “ Neue 
Gedichte,” given us a number of maids called Diana, Hortense, 
Clarisse, and so on. From “ Friederike” we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 





“ Friederike.” 


“O leave Berlin, with its thick-lying sand, 
Weak tea, and men who seem so much to know, 
That they both God, themselves, and all below, 
With Hegel’s reason, only understand. 


O come to India, to the sunny land, 
Where flowers ambrosial their sweet fragrance throw— 
Where pilgrim troops on tow’rd the Ganges go 

With reverence, in white robes, a festal band. 


There, where the palm trees wave, the billows smile, 
And on the sacred bank the lotus tree 
Soars up to Indra’s castle blue,—yes, there, 
There will I kneel to thee in trusting style, 
And press against thy foot, and say to thee, 
‘ Madam, thou art the fairest of the fair.’”—P. 105. 
Again— 
“Thou wast a maiden fair, so good and kindly, 
So neat, so cool—in vain I waited blindly 
Till come the hour wherein thy gentle heart 
Would ope, and inspiration play its part. 
Yea, inspiration for those lofty things 
Which prose and reason deem but wonderings ; 
But yet for which the noble, lovely, good 
Upon this earth rave, suffer, shed their blood. 


Upon the Rhine’s fair strand, where vine-hills smile, 
Once in glad summer’s days we roam’d the while ; 
Bright laugh’d the sun, sweet incense in that hour 
Stream’d from the beauteous cup of every flow’r. 


The purple pinks and roses breath’d in turn 
Red kisses on us, which like fire did burn ; 
Even the smallest daisy’s faint perfume 
Appear’d a life ideal then to bloom. 


But thou didst peacefully beside me go, 
In a white satin dress, demure and slow, 
Like some girl’s portrait limn’d by Netscher’s art, 
A little glacier seem’d to be thy heart.” 


Heine is essentially a lyric poet. He has not the faculty to 
produce a work “de longue haleine.” “ Atta Troll” and 
“ Deutschland” are only nominally long poems ; they are but, 
after all, a succession of poetic sketches. He has himself be- 
stowed, and most justly, on Goethe the high praise of saying, 
“ His songs have a playful witchery which is inexpressible. 
The harmonious verses wind round your heart like a tender mis- 
tress) The word embraces you while the thought imprints a 
kiss.” But so little does Heine, in the great majority of cases, 
care or seek to preserve the unity of tone, which is essential to 
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the highest success of the lyric, that we cannot anticipate for 
him the widespread or permanent fame which has attended, both 
in the German and in such other languages as they have been 
rendered into, the songs of Schiller and Goethe. The testing 
influence of time has not yet been applied to the authors of the 
second age of German literature; but comparing Heine with 
those distinguished lyric poets, between whom he stands midway 
in age, Uhland and Freiligrath—the one a dozen years his senior, 
the other ten years his junior, we think he must ever remain, in 
power of impression, of delight, and of dwelling in the memory, 
inferior to either. What stanza of his has been quoted with the 
frequency of the concluding verse of Uhland’s “ Auf der 
Ueberfahrt”— 
“ Nimm nur, Fahrmann, nimm die Miethe, 

Die ich gerne dreifach biete ! 

Zween, die mit wir iiberfahren, 

Waren geistige Naturen,”— 
more familiar, perhaps, than any other fragment of German litera- 
ture, except the 

“ Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bluhen,” 


of Goethe, and the 
“ Du Heilige, riif dein Kind zuriick, 
Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet,” 

of Schiller? Again, Heine has several times amused himself 
with laughing at Freiligrath; but “ Der Mohren Furst” will 
long outlive his sarcasms; and the “ Piraten-Romanze” and 
“ Barbarossa’s erstes Erwachen,” not to speak of others of the 
“ Balladen u. Romanzen” and the best of the “ Vernischte 
Gedichte,” will always occupy a high place in German literature. 
Freiligrath has perhaps not a richer fancy than Heine, but one 
more under control, and with the management of which greater 
pains are taken. Fitness of expression is far more generally a 
characteristic of his poems than of those of the Diisseldorf bard. 
It would, we think, have been a better occupation for Mr 
Bowring, if, instead of attempting to give all Heine’s poems in 
an English version, he had sought to select his best, and given 
them along with the finest of Freiligrath and Uhland. The sus- 
tained attempt to indicate the resemblances and differences of 
these three lyric bards might have given force, compression, and 
distinctness to his prose style—qualities in which, at present, it 
is considerably deficient. He intimates (but it may be only a 
verbal modesty) that this is his last translating effort. We 
would hope that if the intention be serious, it will be reconsi- 
dered. He has before him opportunities of honouring his subject 
and doing justice to himself, which, alike in fairness and with 
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respect, we state he has not yet fully availed himself of. Or if 
his (as we think, excessive) admiration for Heine prevent him 
from seeking to stray from that author’s side, why not leave out 
a third, or a r half, of the volume before us, and with a revised, 
simplified, and condensed reviewal of the finest of the poems 
(leaving out the juvenility, the personality, and the blasphemy), 
give to the English reader selections from the prose part of the 
‘ Reisebilder,” “and from the most permanently interesting of the 
“ Vermischte Schriften?” In his version of Schiller, he has had 
Merivale and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton as rivals; in his translation 
from Goethe, he has encountered the competition of Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin. We do not know whether any other man of 
letters is busy with an English rendering of Heine’s s prose pieces. 
At all events, Mr Bowring may be said t to be here in possession 
of the ground. The public is not partial to any one person 
forming by himself a library of translations ; and probably Mr 
Bowring might find it better for himself, as we have no doubt it 
would be more favourable to Heine’s reputation among non- 
German readers, if in a single volume were presented the choicest 
products of that versatile pen. A good deal of his satire has not 
body enough to bear transport across either the Rhine or the 
Channel. “This, however, is a class fault, not a personal one. 
The “ Biglow Papers” have lately been introduced to the British 
public under the most genial of recommendations ; ; but we cannot 
expect that beyond the other and republican branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon family they will ever be widely popular. In this 
country, as yet at least, we cannot enter into the spirit of such 
lines as 
** T du believe with all my soul 
In the gret Press’s freedom ; 
To pint the people to the goal 
An’ in the traces lead ’em ; 
Palsied the arm that forges yokes 
At my fat contracts squintin’ ; 
An’ wither’d be the nose thet pokes 
Inter the Gov’ment printin’,” 
because hitherto we have not set such authorities as the “ Jaalam 
Independent Blunderbuss” above better and honester guides of 
public opinion. And it may be hoped that any new ” Reform 
Bill we may get will not bring us into a national condition, 
where we may “find our county or burgh hustings occupied by 
worthies of the stamp thus depicted : 


“ Tm an EKelectic; ez to choosin’ 
’T wixt this an’ thet, ’m plaguy lowth ; 
I leave a side thet looks like losin’, 
But (wile there’s doubt) I stick to both ; 
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I stan’ upon the Constitution, 

Ez preudunt statesmen say, who’ve plann’d 
A way to git the most profusion 

O’ chances ez to ware they'll stand. 


Ez to the answerin’ o’ questions, 
I’m on off ox at bein’ druy, 
Though I aint one that any test shuns, 
Il give our folks a helpin’ shove ; 
Kind o’ promiscoous I go it 
For the holl country, on the ground 
T take, ez nigh ez I can show it, 
Is pooty gen’rally all round.” 


Not yet in this country can the “Letter,” from which the last 
extract is given, be fully appreciated; for the prose explanation 
accompanying it tells us, that “the first object which civilized 
man proposes to himself I take to be the finding out whatsoever 
he can concerning his neighbours.” On ill-conducted railways 
we are sometimes annoyed by smoking, but hitherto we have 
escaped being “strangered.” A weekly newspaper, clever but 
naughty (which, of course, reader, you and I never see), would 
say, perhaps, that administering to our venerable constitution a 
large dose of Brightine might be likely enough to bring us to the 
trans-oceanic level in that respect. 


The following is a specimen of Heine’s satire, from the fifth 
“caput” of “ Deutschland”—Rhine complaining, and the poet 
consoling :— 


“¢That I am a virgin pure no more, 
The French know better than any ; 
For they with my waters have mingled oft 
Their floods of victory many. 


The stupid song, and the stupid man !? 
Indeed, he has treated me badly ; 

To a certain extent he has compromised me 
In matters political, sadly. 


For if the French should ever come back, 
I must blush at their reappearance, 

Though I’ve pray’d with tears for their return 
To heaven, with perseverance. 


I always have loved full well the French, 
So tiny, yet full of sinew ; 

Still wear they white breeches as formerly ? 
Does their singing and springing continue ? 


1 Alluding to Nicholas Becker, who had written a poem, beginning, “They 
shall not have the German Rhine,” 
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Right glad should I be to see them again, 
And yet I’m afraid to be twitted 

On account of the words of that cursed song, 
And the sneers of its author, half-witted ! 


That Alfred de Musset,! that lad upon town, 
Perchance will come as their drummer, 

And march at their head, and his wretchéd wit 
Play off on me all through the summer.’ 


Poor Father Rhine thus made his complaint, 
And discontentedly splutter’d. 

In order to raise his sinking heart, 
These comforting words I utter’d :— 


‘O do not dread, good Father Rhine, 
The laugh of a Frenchman, which is 
Worth little, for he is no longer the same, 
And they also have alter’d their breeches. 


Their breeches are red, and no longer are white ; 
They also have alter’d the button ; 

No longer they sing, and no longer they spring, 
But hang their heads like dead mutton. 

They now are philosophers all, and quote 
Hegel, Fichte, Kant, over their victuals ; 

Tobacco tley smoke, and beer they drink, 
And many play also at skittles. 


They ’re all, like us Germans, becoming mere snobs, 
But carry it even further ; 

No longer they follow in Voltaire’s steps, 
But believe in Hengstenberg rather. 


As to Alfred de Musset, indeed, it is true 
That he still to abuse gives a handle; 

But be not afraid, and we’ll soon chain down 
His tongue, so devoted to scandal. 


And if he should play off his wretched wit, 
We'll punish him most severely, 

Proclaiming aloud the adventures he meets 
With the women he loves most dearly. 


Then he contented, good Father Rhine, 
Bad songs treat only with laughter ; 

A better song ere long thou shalt hear. 
Farewell, we shall meet hereafter.’” 


We have had some scruple in quoting the second last stanza ; 
but as all who take an interest in French literature are well 
aware of the way in which, since Alfred de Musset’s death, two 


'This charming French poet had answered Becker by a song, commencing, 
“We have had your German Rhine.” 
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years ago, his name has been brought before the public by the 
publication of George Sand, “Elle et Lui,” and the far more 
amusing, as well as, we suppose, more truthful, reply to it by 
the deceased’s brother Paul, “ Lui et Elle,” there can be no new 
propagation of scandal in giving it. It, of itself, is enough to 
show the unscrupulous personality of Heine. Assuredly he had 
small right to set up as a moral censor. One can excuse, 
though with difficulty, in a person of irreproachable character, 
the dragging another’s personal failings before the public; but 
for Heine to seek to play the part of Cato—Parisiensis ! 

Our last extract is from the last part of that poem in the 
Romancero, called “The Poet Ferdusi.” The East has, within 
the last forty years, attracted, especially in the three chief literary 
countries of Europe, a very large amount of attention. What a 
difference of understanding and interest in Oriental matters since 
the old quarrel between Europe and Asia seemed re-opened by 
the breaking out of the Greek insurrection! For France, the 
literary interest, commenced by Chateaubriand’s “ Itineraire,” 
was carried on by the “ Lascaris” of Villemain, and still more by 
“Les Orientales” of Victor Hugo. What their young Romanticist 
had done for the French side of the Rhine, was effected somewhat 
earlier by the patriarch of Teutonic literature in the “ West-ist- 
lichen Divan,” for the German. We do not find in Heine any- 
thing like the continuous influence of Eastern subjects and feelings 
which is manifest in these works of Goethe and Hugo. Of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, so thoroughly studied by Parisian as 
well as German Orientalists, and which have affected other and 
younger poets, we find in his writings very scanty traces. By the 
classical mythology he is far less affected than either Schiller or 
Goethe. Medieval legend has moved him more than either of 
the sources of interest previously mentioned :— 


“‘ Shah Mahomet paused, and presently said, 
‘ Ansari, a thought has come into my head : 


To my stables make haste, and with hands unthrifty, 
Take a hundred mules, and camels fifty, 
And lade them all with every treasure 
That fills the heart of a mortal with pleasure. 
* * * * 


Ansari, when all these things thou hast got, 
Thou must start on thy journey, and linger not. 


Thou must take them all, with my kind regard, 
To Thus, to Ferdusi, the mighty bard.’ 


Ansari fulfill’d his lord’s behest, 
And loaded the camels and mules with the best, 
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And costliest presents, the value of which 

Was enough to make a whole province quite rich. 
In propria persona he left at last 

The palace, when some three days had pass’d, 
And with a general’s banner red, 

In front of the caravan he sped. 

At the end of a week to Thus came they — 

The town at the foot of the mountain lay— 


The caravan the western gate 
With shouts and noises enter’d straight. 


The trumpets sounded, the loud drums beat, 
And songs of triumph rang through the street. 
‘La Illa El Allah!’ with joyous shout, 

The camel-drivers were calling out. 

But through the east gate, at the farther end 
Of Thus, at that moment chanced to wend 


The funeral train, so full of gloom, 
That the dead Ferdusi bore to his tomb.” 


In his prose writings, Heine has given many just criticisms, 
many striking sayings, many felicitous pictures of men and 
things. Ifto call Madame de Stael “ a whirlwind in petticoats ” 


was mere impertinence, and to say, “ Nature wanted to see how 
she looked, and created Goethe,” was sheer enthusiasm, how 
happyis the mot about Talleyrand: “ If an express should suddenly 
bring the news that T. had taken to a belief in accountability 
after death, the funds would at once go down ten per cent.!” 
How beautifully characteristic the description of a man insensible 
to artistic beauty! “ He is like a child, which, insensible to the 
glowing significance of a great statue, only touches the marble 
and complains of cold.” As striking, though in another style, is 
his description of Rubens: A “Flemish Titan, the wings of whose 
genius were so strong that he soared as high as the sun, in spite 
of the hundredweight of Dutch cheeses that hung on his legs.” 
Heine might have become a thoroughly national poet—the 
German Poet of the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
preferred becoming a sectional one. Poetry saturated with un- 
belief, never is long-lived. Where is the epigrammatic anti- 
Christianism in verse of the age of the Encyclopedie? Even 
Voltaire is little read out of France, and not a great deal in it. 
That clever persifleur Arsene Houssaye will not succeed in writ- 
ing up “ Le Roi Voltaire” again. In an age of revived religious 
feeling and action, Heine was obtrusively irreligious, rudely 
anti-Christian. There are passages which, under a wrong view, 
as we think, of a translator’s duty, Mr Bowring has given, for 
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which the only fit place would be in the columns of the coarsest 
part of the newspaper press. We shall not, even once, quote 
any of these. “ Would he had blotted a thousand lines!” is the 
alleged criticism of envy on Shakspeare. It is the just verdict of 
disappointment in those who would fain admire Heine, but feel 
themselves repelled by his mockery at all they hold most in 
veneration. 

A few months ago, the German people in the Fatherland, and 
out of it, celebrated the centenary of the birth of Schiller. We 
cordially indorse the approval of that festival, as a whole (how- 
ever objectionable some details in various places may have been), 
which has been lately, in the “ Allgemeine Kirchen Zeitung,” pro- 
nounced by Professor Lechler of Leipzig, on the twofold ground, 
that “Schiller, as a poet and thinker, stands upon Christian 
ground ;' and Christianity neither can nor will dissociate itself 
from true beauty and art.” But we can anticipate no such 
future recognition of Heine. A distinguished name in the second 
period of a country’s literature never can stand on the same 
ground as a great name in the first. Schiller was one of a band, 
and one of the greatest of them, who gave to Germany, for the 
first time in modern history, a poetic literature. So Burns gave 
again to Scotland a national poetry, which, since the sixteenth 
century conflicts, that nation had not possessed. He was the 
immediate poetic heir of Dunbar and Lyndsay. Perhaps it may 
be added, he only of all poetic sons of Scotland may be placed 
with Shakspeare and Chaucer, Spenser and Milton, among the 
princes of the literary blood-royal of Britain. More fortunate 
than her sister land, England never lost her poetic tradition. 
She had not the Scottish two centuries break. She could not 
therefore owe to any one, what last year Scotland recognised as 
her deep obligation to Burns. So Heine was but one of many. 
He was distinctive, unique, in many respects original, in intel- 
lectual gifts. He wrote much, and fast. It was the age’s fault 
as much as the man’s. One he was among the stars, but far 
enough from being a sun. Among the best biographies of our 
time, are those of Schiller and Goethe—books not to be exhausted 
by one reading, but worthy of several—from which the young 
student of German, and the matured man of culture, to whom 
German is but one of many literatures, may alike derive intel- 
lectual profit. But we do not consider that any British man 
of letters could acquire or increase lasting renown, by seeking to 
make a third classic biography out of the chequered and sadden- 
ing career of Heinrich Heine. 

We part from Mr Bowring with high respect for his talent 


' Lechler adds, “ Not indeed at the centre of Christianity, but still within its 
circumference.” 
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and industry. With proper regard for the public and for him- 
self, we hope he may win a lasting reputation, not on the lower 
platform of translation merely, but on ground altogether his own. 
There is danger in these days of our forgetting that Southern 
Europe has had, and still possesses, a literature ; and Mr Bowring 
will allow us to say, in conclusion, that he will translate none the 
worse from the German, and will none the less appreciate that 
one century old literature, if Spain and Italy should claim a share 
of his attention and regard. Neither of the southern literatures 
can be expected to influence our country as they did in the age 
of Elizabeth and James. The intellectual relation of the 
countries has changed too thoroughly for that. In the great 
historian, whose remains in the first week of this year were laid 
in our National Walhalla, we had, perhaps, the last eminent 
literary man by whom German was little known.’ The ten- 
dency now is, to study German to the disparagement of all the 
Romanic tongues. For this linguistic kindredness may be a 
motive, but is no justification. Proportion is the rule here, as 
elsewhere. The choicest parts of all accessible literatures,—such 
is the intellectual food which the true man of self-culture will 
choose. 

' A eulogistic reviewer asked that week, “ What had he not read?” Will any 


one tell us (now that the very natural enthusiasm is over) how many allusions 
to German can be found in Macaulay’s writings ? 
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Art. VI.—— Church and State; the Spiritual and the Civil 
Courts. 

1. Fragment on the Church. By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. Lon- 
don. 

2. The State in its Relation with the Church. By W. E. Guap- 
STONE, Esq. London. 

8. The Cardross Case. Proceedings at the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. Kdin- 


burgh. 


THERE are three possible ways in which the Church and the 
State—the body ecclesiastical and the body political—might exist 
in reference to each other. First, the State might be regarded 
as possessing a rightful sovereignty over the Church, and hence 
the religious society be put under the rule of the civil magis- 
trate. Or, secondly, the inferiority of the Church to the State 
might be asserted, and the temporal government subjected to the 
regulation, or at least the control, of the spiritual authorities. 
Or, thirdly, the two societies might be viewed as distinct and 
independent bodies, entering into alliance, or existing separately, 
but each complete in itself, and supreme within its own province 
and for the determination of its own affairs. It is seldom, or 
perhaps never, that the idea of Church and State, according to 
either of these theories, is purely or accurately realized in fact. 
Still it is to one or other of these types that all existing examples 
of the relation between the two bodies more or less closely ap- 
proximate, and in reality belong. 

The controversy as to the preference due to one or other of 
these theories must very much turn upon the question,—Are the 
Church and the State originally and essentially two distinct and 
independent societies, with separate spheres and functions, or only 
one society under two names? Are they two bodies, different in 
their origin and nature—in the kind of authority belonging to 
each—in the character of the members that they include—in 
the class of matters with which they are conversant,—so that they 
cannot be merged into one or confounded without altering their 
true character as Church or State; or are they in reality but 
one body, with no more than one province and function,— 
dealing with things nominally but not essentially different,—and 
exercising the same identical jurisdiction with reference to all 
sauses and persons, whether known as secular or known as spiti- 
tual? Assert that there is no valid or true foundation for the 
distinction commonly acknowledged between things secular and 
things sacred, or that there is no greater difference between 
matters belonging to the faith and worship of God, on the one 
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hand, and matters pertaining to civil life on the other, than 
between various classes of temporal rights among themselves, and 
it is plain that they may all be properly dealt with in the same 
way and controlled by one common governing body. If ques- 
tions of truth and falsehood in religious doctrine, or right and 
wrong in religious worship, or what is lawful or unlawful in reli- 
gious order, do not require a different treatment, and are not to 
be decided on different principles from questions relating to per- 
son and property, and if the authority which is competent to deal 
with the understanding and conscience of man in spiritual things 
be not essentially distinct from the authority that is conversant 
with his outward and civil obedience, then the ruling power in 
the State may also be the ruling power in the Church; and it 
will, to a large extent, depend on the comparative importance 
conceded to the religious or to the civil element in society at any 
particular time, whether we see an approximation to the Ultra- 
montane doctrine of the subordination of the State to the 
Church, or witness an example of the Erastian theory of a civil 
jurisdiction in spiritual things. 

The notion of the identity of the spiritual and temporal powers, 
or at least the practical denial of their separate and essential 
independence, has been exemplified in various ways. In times 
before the introduction of Christianity, and in our own day 
among nations where Christianity is unknown, we very com- 
monly see the King and the Priest to be one and the same 
person; and because usually he is much more of the King than 
the Priest, and because the civil element throughout the nation 
is more largely developed than the religious, the temporal power 
lords it over the spiritual. But a similar result may be brought 
about in a Christian nation by a process somewhat different. 
Among a professedly Christian people, where the subjects of the 
Commonwealth are, to a Jarge extent, numerically identical with 
the members of the Church, and where the laws of the State are 
more or Jess borrowed from Christianity, there is a danger that 
the real difference between Church and State may be overlooked, 
from the idea that they are merged into each other, and that the 
two are become virtually one. Such substantially is the doctrine 
of Hooker in his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” and also of Dr Arnold 
in his “ Fragment on the Church,” although they arrive at their 
conclusion by different roads. With Hooker, the fixed and pre- 
dominant idea was the supremacy of the civil power, which he 
had to defend against the Puritans, who regarded it as unlawful 
in the ecclesiastical province; and, accordingly, while asserting 
that in every professedly Christian nation the Church and the 
Commonwealth become “ one society,”! he does so by teaching 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity, Book viii., chap. 1. 
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that the spiritual is merged into the civil body, and becomes 
subject to the king as the “ highest uncommanded commander” 
in the united society. With Arnold, in whose eye, not the State, 
but the Church, as the “ society for putting down moral evil,” 
was the ideal, the same result was accomplished by reversing the 
process; and the State, in adopting and endowing a form of 
Christianity, is merged into the spiritual power, and “ becomes 
a part of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, not allied with it, 
which implies distinctness from it, but transformed into it.”? 
The theory of Warburton, in his “ Alliance of Church and 
State,” proceeds in reality on the same principle of confounding 
to a large extent the functions of the two, and making them 
identical, although starting with the admission of the original 
distinction between the two bodies. He holds that, in return for 
the advantages of protection and endowment, it is competent 
and lawful for the Church to surrender to the State her original 
independence, and to give up her powers of self-government and 
action into the hands of the civil magistrate, who subjects them 
to his direct control, or to the necessity of his approval.’ All 
these theories proceed upon the same fundamental assumption, 
that it is possible, without destroying the proper idea of the 
Church on the one hand, or of the State on the other, more or 
less to identify them in their nature, in their functions, in their 
authority, or in their objects; as if it were competent for the 
State to do the work of the Church, or the Church to do the 
work of the State, or as if there were no impossibility arising out 
of the very nature of the case, for the civil magistrate, by the 
employment of his compulsory power, to regulate the religious 
belief or spiritual obedience of his subjects, or for ecclesiastical 
courts or functionaries, in the exercise of their office of instruc- 
tion and persuasion, to arrange for the security of property 
and life. 

Nor is the fundamental idea different when the opposite 
extreme is asserted, and the State is subordinated to the Church. 
The Romanist theory of the supremacy of the spiritual power 
over the temporal, whether advocated in the shape of a direct 
authority or an indirect, ultimately rests upon the same doctrine, 
that they are one and not distinct powers, at least in respect of 
the sphere that they occupy and the jurisdiction they possess. 
The superiority claimed by the Church over the State is a supe- 
riority in authority employed about the same matters, and dealing 
with the same persons or things; it is the assertion of a right on 
the part of the spiritual body to control the civil magistrate m 
civil functions in the same way, or to the same effect, that he 
himself exercises control over his inferior agents in the State; 


1 Fragment on the Church, p. 177. 
2 Alliance between Church and State. Book ii., chap. 3. 
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and it can be logically defended on no other supposition than the 
pretence that the Church originally possesses, or subsequently 
acquires, an office and jurisdiction the same in kind as those 
which the State exercises in temporal concerns. To the extent, 
then, that such supremacy is asserted by the Church, it is a 
claim to the possession of the same sort of power that belongs to the 
State, but in higher degree than the State enjoys it,—the spiritual 
society thus taking to itself the office of the political, and borrow- 
ing its character when converting spiritual sentences into civil 
penalties, or giving to excommunication the force and effect of 
a temporal punishment. It is not necessary, on this theory, that 
the Church, as supreme over all persons and causes, should 
employ the same agency for doing its temporal behests as for 
doing its religious duties; it may commission civil officers for the 
one description of work, and ecclesiastical officers for the other. 
It may have its orders of secular agents distinct from its orders 
of religious servants. But they are servants equally of the same 
master. The duties they perform are done in the name of the 
one authority that holds in its hand both the spiritual and the 
temporal supremacy ; and the departments in which they labour, 
whether in sacred or secular offices, are not essentially separate 
or distinct, but are merged together under the unity of one 
common and ultimate jurisdiction. The doctrine of the subordi- 
nation of the State to the Church, and the opposite extreme of the 
subordination of the Church to the State, alike proceed on the 
idea that their peculiar powers and functions may be accounted 
of the same kind, or in reality identified. 

But can this theory of the essential identity or sameness of 
Church and State, in their nature and functions, find counte- 
hance or support in Scripture principle, or reason, or experience ? 
Or is it not expressly and conclusively disowned by them all? 
Is it possible, on the one hand, without a sacrifice to that extent 
of the true idea of a Church, to conceive of it borrowing or usurp- 
ing the compulsory powers that belong to the State, and em- 
ploying them for the purpose of establishing a particular religious 
creed, or enforcing the order of Divine worship, or giving to its 
spiritual decisions command over the conscience and heart? Or 
is it possible, on the other hand, without the sacrifice to that 
extent of the true idea of a civil government, to imagine it cloth- 
ing itself with the character of a Church, and using the spiritual 
machinery of persuasion, and instruction, and admonition, in 
order to punish crime and protect property, or to enforce the 
national arrangements for internal taxation, or for defence against 
foreign attack? Do the objects contemplated by a Christian 
Church admit of their being accomplished and secured by any 
power or authority similar to that which is proper to the State? 
Or do the ends which the State has in view suggest or allow the 
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use of authority identical with that which the Church employs, to 
tell with effect on the understandings and consciences of men in 
their relations’to spiritual things? 

Weare advocating no narrow theory of civil government, as if 
it had nothing to do with anything beyond the secular relations 
of life, and had no interest or office in what concerns man in a 
higher capacity. We believe that there can be no sound view 
of political government which restricts it to the care of man’s 
body and bodily wants, and does not assign to it a wider sphere, 
as charged, in a certain sense, with the advancement of human 
well-being in its moral as well as its material interests. But still 
there can be no doubt that the State was instituted, in the first 
instance, for other purposes than that of promoting the Christian 
and spiritual good of its subjects; and that, however much the 
acts of government, if wisely shaped, may be fitted, and even 
intended, indirectly to advance that object, yet, in its first and 
essential character, it is an ordinance for civil and not for religi- 
ous objects. As little would we assert that it is necessary to 
regard the spiritual society as strictly limited to the one object of 
seeking the Christian well-being of its members, and as sublimely 
indifferent to all that affects their temporal or social condition. 
There are blessings even belonging to this life which the Church 
can scatter in its way, even while we hold that the first and 
distinctive object for which it was established is to declare 
to men the promise of the life that is to come. In the case 
of the State, it may indirectly, and by the use of its proper 
power as a State, promote to no inconsiderable extent those 
moral and religious ends which it is the Church’s distinctive duty 
to work out; but still political government is a civil institute, 
and not a spiritual. In the case of the Church, it may, by the 
indirect influence which it puts forth upon society, become the 
right hand of the civil magistrate in repressing wrong, and the 
best instrument for advancing the temporal prosperity of the 
State ; but still it is a spiritual ordinance, and not a civil. It is 
impossible for the State to do the work of the Church ; nor is this 
its primary object. It is equally impossible for the Church to 
do the work of the State; nor can this be alleged to be its design, 
except in a very secondary and subordinate sense. 

In arguing for the original and essential distinction between 
Church and State in their primary character and functions, we 
do not feel at all embarrassed in our argument by the position, 
which we believe to be defensible on grounds both of reason and 
Scripture, that there can and ought to be a friendly connection 
or alliance between the two. It were beside our present purpose 
to enter upon the question of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 
civil establishments of religion. But this much we may say; 
that no intelligent advocate of the lawfulness of such connection 
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will ever seek to rest his argument on the denial of the original 
and essential independence of Church and State, or the possibility 
of a partial surrender of it on either side. On the contrary, the 
Scriptural alliance of the spiritual and civil powers is possible 
only because they are originally and una!terably different. If 
the Church and State could properly be identified or merged 
into each other, there could be no such thing as an alliance 
rightly so called. It is because they are different in their 
primary characters, in the provinces that they occupy, in the 
powers which they administer, in the membership that belongs 
to them, that they can unite without confusion, and be allied 
without danger to each other. To use a form of words better 
known in the controversies of other days than of our own, there 
is much which the civil magistrate may do “ circa sacra” without 
involving him in the charge of interfering “ in sacris,’—much 
that he may do, when in friendly alliance with the ecclesias- 
tical society, to promote its spiritual objects, while he is in no 
way departing from his own sphere as the minister of the State, or 
assuming the character or powers that belong to the Church. 
dut to whatever extent the State may go in thus aiding the 
objects and furthering the views of the Church, any alliance be- 
tween them, when contracted on Scriptural terms, presupposes 
that the parties to it are, in the first instance, independent and 
distinct. It is founded on the idea, that the two societies that 
enter into connection are alike possessed previously of powers of 
separate existence and action,—each complete within itself for its 
own purposes and objects, and sovereign in the ordering of its 
affairs; and each capable of acting apart as well as in concert, 
and only consenting to be allied on terms that do not compromise, 
but rather acknowledge, their independence. The advocates of 
civil establishments of religion, so far from being called upon by 
the necessities of their argument to admit the essential identity of 
Church and State, can never truly or rightly state it without 
laying down the proposition that the two are fundamentally and 
unchangeably unlike. It is only two societies seif-acting and 
self-governed with whom it is possible to enter into alliance at 
all; and it is only two societies having powers unlike, occupying 
departments unlike, and dealing with matters unlike, with whom 
it is possible to enter into alliance safely. 

The doctrine, then, that the State is bound to promote the 
general well-being of man, moral as well as material, and that 
the Church cannot be indifferent, amid the higher interests com- 
mitted to it, of his civil and social rights, does by no means in- 
volve the conclusion of the sameness in nature and function of 
the civil and spiritual powers. Neither does the further doctrine 
of the lawfulness of some kind of alliance between the two imply, 
that, in entering into connection, any one of them abandons its 
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own personal or corporate identity, and becomes lost in the 
other. 

But what is the light that Scripture casts on this sameness or 
diversity of Church and State? Does it afford any justification 
of the theory, that the Church is nothing other than the State 
acting in the matter of religion, or the State nothing other than 
the instrument of the Church ruling in civil as well as spiritual 
affairs? Is there any warrant from such a quarter for saying 
that the Church is no more than one department or organ of the 
State, limited to a special class of State duties and objects, or 
that the State is but one amid the orders of ecclesiastical ser- 
vants, to do the bidding of the Church with a view to Church 
ends? On the contrary, we have scriptural authority for 
asserting that the Christian Church and the State differ in all 
that can make them two societies and not one, being funda- 
mentally and unalterably distinct even in a Christian community, 
and in the case of a friendly alliance. They differ in their origin, 
in their membership, in their powers, and in the matters with 
which they have to deal. 

They differ in their origin,—a truth illustrated historically, in 
the fact that civil government in one form or other has always 
existed whether the Christian Church was known or unknown, 
and has been acknowledged to be valid and lawful among all 
nations, whether Christian or not; and a truth founded on the 
general principle, that the one is an ordinance of nature, and the 
other an ordinance of grace,—the one the appointment of God 
as the universal Sovereign, the other the appointment of God as 
Mediator, or the special Ruler and Head of His own people. 
Whether the community be Christianized or not, civil govern- 
ment is a natural ordinance, not dependent for its power or 
validity on the religion of ruler or subject, and not more bind- 
ing in a nation of Christians than in one ignorant of Chris- 
tianity. And hence it is that “difference of religion does not 
make void the magistrate’s office,—presenting in this respect a 
contrast to the ruling power in the Christian Church, which 1s 
only binding within the circle of those who have voluntarily sub- 
mitted themselves as professing Christians to its jurisdiction. 

They differ in respect of their members,—a fact exemplified 
most palpably, in the case of a State ignorant of Christianity, 
or hostile to it,—where the Christian Church consists of a 
society of individuals, perhaps small in number in comparison 
with the rest of the nation—persecuted by the magistrate, 
or, at best, only tolerated as a necessary evil—detached from 
the general community, and acting apart; but not less really 
trne in the instance of a Christianized State, within whose borders 
all, or nearly all, conform to a profession of the national faith. 
Even in those cases in which the Church becomes co-extensive 
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with the commonwealth, and the two may be regarded as almost 
numerically one, the distinction between the citizen and the 
Christian, the member of the Church and the subject of the State, 
is never lost, and cannot be disregarded. The conditions of mem- 
bership in the two societies are fundamentally unlike. A man 
may be an outlaw from civil society, or suffer for treason to the 
State, who is yet welcomed to the privileges of the Church, and 
reverenced not only as a member but as a martyr here; and a 
man excommunicated by the spiritual powers may suffer no loss 
in his rights as a citizen. It is not in his character as a subject 
of the commonwealth, but in his capacity as a professing Chris- 
tian, that a man becomes a member of the spiritual association ; 
and his rights there give him no title to political privileges, and 
no protection from the consequences of the legal forfeiture of the 
status and immunities of civil life. Two societies, constituted 
upon conditions of membership so dissimilar, cannot themselves 
be alike, but must remain essentially distinct, even when ap- 
proaching most nearly to numerical identity. 

They differ in respect of the powers they possess and employ 
to effect their objects. Here, too, there is a contrast between them 
that admits of no reconciliation. To the civil government belongs 
the power of the sword, or the prerogative of capital punishment, 
involving in it a right to employ all those lesser penalties affect- 
ing the person or property or temporal rights of men which are in- 
cluded under the greater, and which in their varied measure and 
severity are all necessary, and not more than sufficient to secure 
the order, and peace, and weil-being of civil life. To the religious 
society belong, on the contrary, the weapons of a warfare not 
carnal, but spiritual; the armoury supplied by truth and right ; 
the obligations of conscience, and the fear of God; the power 
that is found ina sense of duty to be done, and wrong to be 
avoided ; the influence that springs from spiritual instruction, 
and persuasion, and censure; the force that there is in the doctrine 
of a world to come; the command over the understanding and 
hearts of men, that is given by speaking to them in the name of 
Heaven, even under the limitation of speaking nothing but what 
Heaven has revealed; the mighty authority to bind and loose the 
springs of life and action in the human heart, by appealing to its 
feelings in the word of an ambassador for Christ, even while 
rendering to all the liberty which the Bereans claimed of asking 
at his own word, Whether these things be so or not ?- Powers so 
different and so strongly contrasted cannot reside in the same 
governing body, without neutralizing each other. The one ends 
where the other begins; the same hand at the same moment 
cannot grasp the twofold prerogative: the Church, without the 
sacrifice of its character and influence as a Church, cannot arro- 
gate the powers of the State; and the State, without foregoing 
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to that extent its position and action as a State, cannot enter 
upon the functions of the Church. 

They differ in regard to the matters with which they have to 
deal. Here likewise there is a separation between the body 
spiritual and the body political, which forbids approximation. 
The objects immediately and directly contemplated by the State, 
in the proper exercise of its coercive authority, terminate in the 
present life, and are bounded by that earthly range which fences 
the territory of the civil ruler when he deals with the admini- 
stration of justice between man and man—the preservation of 
peace and social order—the advancement of public morals—the 
security of person and property and temporal right. Whatever in- 
directly a Christian government may feel to be within the sphere 
of its duty or power, when looking upward to higher interests, it is 
plain that its first and distinctive office is to make men good sub- 
jects, and not saints ; and with that view, to employ all the civil 
aids and instruments that secure such an end. On the other 
hand, the direct and immediate object of the Church is the sal- 
vation of souls,—the making of men not so much good citizens 
as true Christians; and with this aim, it has to deal not with 
the lives and properties, but with the understanding and con- 
sciences of its members,—to administer to the inward rather than 
to the outward man,—to regulate the motions and springs of 
human action within,—and to turn and sway the heart out of 
which are the issues of obedience and life. The truth of God, 
and the conscience of man; the claims of the Divine law, and 
the responsibilities of human guilt; the ruin by sin, and the sal- 
vation of the soul by grace,—these are the things with which the 
Christian Church is primarily conversant ; and not any of those 
questions of civil or pecuniary right, in the determination of 
which the magistrate of the State is competent to sit as a judge 
or a divider. The subject matter in the one case is spiritual, in- 
volved in man’s relation to God ; in the other case it is temporal, 
belonging to his relation as a citizen or member of the common- 
wealth. 

Such, without doubt, are the grounds in Scripture principles 
for the necessity of drawing a line of distinction, broad and deep, 
between Church and State, and for refusing to regard them as 
either originally one, or as capable of being subsequently identi- 
fied. The admission of such a total distinctness, when intelli- 
gently made and consistently carried out to its logical conse- 
quences, reaches much further than to a condemnation of the 
extreme views on either side, that would assert that the Church 
is no more than the religious department of the State, or the 
State nothing other than the civil servant holding office from 
the Church, There may be avery general acknowledgment of 
the Scripture principles, which forbid us to regard the spiritual 
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and temporal societies as the same in themselves, or in the duties 
to be discharged by them; while, at the same time, the independent 
power in each, to regulate its own proceedings, to apply its own 
rules, and to govern its own members, exempt from all foreign 
control, may not be held as involved in the acknowledgment. 
And yet the separation between Church and State so strongly 
asserted in Scripture, can be nothing more than nominal and 
illusory, if it admits of the one party to any extent, however in- 
considerable, occupying the province of the other, and stretching 
forth its hand to control its neighbour’s affairs within its neigh- 
bour’s borders. The distinction between them as to powers and 
functions must be very much a distinction without a difference, if 
the authority of the Church is to any civil effect a valid authority 
with the servants and in the proceedings of the State, or if the 
commands of the State can carry lawful force and obligations, 
in however small a degree, with the members of the Church, 
in the arrangement of spiritual concerns. A line of demarca- 
tion between the territory of the spiritual and the temporal is no 
line at all if it can be crossed at any point, by either party, for 
the purpose of taking possession of ground fenced off by such 
boundary, for the exclusive occupation of the other. 

There can be no doubt that the principle so plainly laid down 
in Scripture, of the entire separation between the religious and 
political societies, as to the nature of their powers, and as to the 
subject matter of their administrations, legitimately and inevitably 
carries with it the conclusion, not only that each is complete within 
itself for its own work and its own objects, but also that each is 
independent of any control not lodged within itself, and brought 
to bear from any foreign quarter upon its internal arrangements. 
To assert that the spiritual rulers can competently exercise power 
in the department of the State, in the way of depriving kings of 
their civil estate, and absolving subjects from their civil alle- 
giance, of visiting men by means of its sentences with civil pains 
or the forfeiture of civil rights, is nothing else than to allege that 
the authority of the Church is of the same kind as that which 
belongs to the State, and that it rightly deals, not with different, 
but with identical matters. To assert, on the other hand, that the 
civil magistrate must have the right of effective interference in 
the affairs of the Church, in the way of keeping ecclesiastical 
courts and officers within the line of their duty, and reversing 
and controlling their proceedings is, in like manner, nothing else 
than to affirm that the power of the State is of the same nature 
with that which the Church administers, and that it belongs to 
it to judge in the same subject matter in which the Church is 
appointed to judge. An exemption on the part of the State from 
spiritual control in the management of its own affairs, is neces- 
sarily implied in the very proposition, that the authority which 
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would interfere is spiritual, and that the matter interfered with 
is not. An exemption, in like manner, on the part of the Church 
from civil control in managing its own affairs and governing its 
own members, is necessarily involved in the very idea that the 
authority pretending to regulate the Church’s duties is civil, 
and that these duties are not. 

But the argument may be slightly varied. We have said 
that, admitting the primary and indelible distinction between 
them, it is impossible for the Church to assume authority over 
any department of the State, and, vice versa, impossible for the 
State to assume authority over any department of the Church ; 
because this, in either case, would amount to an assertion that, 
in so far, their powers were not different, but one and the same. 
But with no less truth it may be argued, that if it were possible 
to do so,—if it were possible for the civil power to surrender 
more or less of its proper responsibilities, and for the Church to 
assume them, or for the Church to abandon certain classes of its 
obligations, and for the civil magistrate to take them up, the 
result would only be, that to that extent they would deny their 
own character, and divest themselves of the peculiar func- 
tions which make them what they are,—as the one the public 
ordinance of (vod for temporal, and the other His public ordi- 
nance for spiritual good. By the sacrifice of its proper func- 
tions, and the consignment of them into the hands of the spiritual 
rulers, the State would to that extent forfeit its character as a 
State, and assume the mongrel form of a politico-ecclesiastical 
corporation. And no less, by divesting itself of its distinctive 
responsibilities and duties, and by abandoning them to the civil 
magistrate, the Church would in so far renounce its claim to be 
accounted a Church, and be contented to take up the equi- 
vocal place and character of a semi-religions and semi-political 
society. It may be a question of casuistry not easily answered, 
at what time in the process by which its essential features are 
lost or obliterated through the sacrifice, one after another, of its 
powers of life and action, the Church and the State must cease 
to be regarded as such. The living man may suffer the ampu- 
tation of limb after limb, and the paralysis of member after 
member, from the hand of the surgeon or by disease, and live 
on still; but however long the process may be protracted, and 
the result delayed, in the end it is fatal. And so it is with the 
body politic or spiritual. The “ States of the Church,” in their 
unhappy position of incorporation with the Romish See, would 
hardly come up to any true definition of the ordinance of civil 
government. And there are Churches secularised under the 
control of an Erastian supremacy, which can hardly be called the 
body of Christ. ’ 

We have dealt with the question as on the footing of the 
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scriptural distinction drawn between Church and State. But 
this distinction rests on no positive appointment of Scripture, 
but on a deeper foundation, apart from Scripture altogether, and 
forces itself upon our notice and convictions independently of 
any arbitrary definition to be found in the word of God, of the 
ordinance of the Christian Church on the one hand, or ‘of civil 
government on the other. The argument, then, for the essential 
difference and mutual independence of the spiritual and tem- 
poral powers may be placed on a wider basis, and bring out in a 
manner more unequivocal still the freedom from foreion control 
which necessarily belongs to each when dealing with its own 
matters, and ministering within its proper walk of duty. The 
lines traced deeply and. indelibly between the spiritual and the 
civil element in human life, and which divide into two classes, 
not to be confounded, what belongs to God and what belongs 
to Cesar, appertain to the very constitution of things: they 
have been drawn as they are drawn by the hand of nature ; ; and 
Christianity does no more than adopt, as it found, them,—add- 
ing the sanction of revealed authority to the light of nature, and 
giving clearer expression and fuller effect to a distinction known 
before. The independence of Church and State is no pet 
theory of divines, drawn from an artificial system of theology. 
The difference between the kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of the world—between the sacred and secular element in human 
affairs—is not due to Christianity at all, although it stands out 
in bolder relief, and having a more unmistakeable obligation in 
the teachings of Christianity. But the difference itself is founded 
in nature, and the universal and undying belief in the distinc- 
tion is the instruction of natural religion, even to the most untu- 
tored heart. There are but two elements necessary to develop 
this thought in every mind, namely, a God and a conscience,— 

a belief in a supreme moral Governor over us, and in our re- 
sponsibility to Him. The man who knows these two truths, 
even though he should know little more, knows that his relations 
to that mysterious Being are distinct from his relations to his 
fellow-men,—that his obligations to God belong to a different 
order, and involve a different authority from any implied in 
what is due to his superiors on earth, and that the civil alle- 
giance owing to the ruler of the people is not the spiritual 
service to be offered to the Ruler of all. Such a man may 
know nothing of the theory of a visible Church, and of its re- 
lations with the State—he may know nothing even of Chris- 
tianity, or of any teaching beyond that of “‘hature—he may 
know nothing of what revelation has declared as to the ordi- 
nances or manner of Church worship, but he knows that he cannot 
render to God what it is sufficient to render to Cesar, and that 
things spiritual are not the same as things civil. What is this 
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truth, except the very truth which Christianity has developed into 
the doctrine of a visible Church, in its faith, and worship, and 
government distinct from the kingdoms of men, and independent 
of their control? The essential elements of the distinction are 
recognised by every human conscience, even though unen- 
lightened by revelation ; the disregard of the distinction, and, 
in consequence, the subordination to man of man’s relations to 
God, is felt to be a violation of its rights, and with nothing short 
of the emancipation of the spiritual element from the fetters of 
human control can these rights be vindicated. We must go 
much deeper down than Christianity, before we can understand 
the foundation and warrant of the distinction so universally, in 
one shape or other, acknowledged even by nations ignorant of 
the Bible. There are truths that have their root and the source 
of their authority in the eternal relations between the creature 
and the Creator. And this is one of them. Christianity teaches it; 
but it is older than Christianity. It is the truth that grows up 
unbidden and irresistible in every human heart that knows that 
there is a God, and knows that man’s relations to Him are more 
than man’s relations to his king.’ 

It is not needful, then, to turn over the pages of the pole- 
mical theology of other days, in order that we may see the 
meaning and be able to defend the doctrine of the two kings 
and the two kingdoms which the Bible would set up within 
every Christian commonwealth,—each having subjects and juris- 
diction, and each sovereign and free. The elements of such a 
theology are found wherever natural religion teaches that there 
is a God who claims to be the ruler of the human conscience, 
and to be the only ruler there; even although the man taught 
darkly and imperfectly in this school should know religion only 
as a personal thing between his soul and his Maker, and should 
never have felt its influence or understood its commands calling 
him to unite himself to others in a society gathered out of the 
community at large, and uniting together apart for the purpose 
of joint or church worship. There is a mighty interval between 
the complete doctrine of a visible church under Christ its Head, 
as taught in Scripture, and the rudimentary doctrine of natural 
religion, which, out of the fundamental relationship of man to his 
Creator, educes the necessity and duty of worship; but yet there 
underlies both the same essential idea of the difference between 
what is due to the Divine Being and what is due to the civil 
superior. In vindicating, then, that distinction, and the conse- 
quences involved in it, we can aftord to dispense with all these 
articles of theology, controversial or controverted, by which divines, 

1 Neque enim cum hominibus, sed cum uno Deo negotium est conscientiis 


nostris. Quo pertinet illud vulgare discrimen inter terrenum et conscicntix 
forum.— Calvin. Inst 1V. 10. 
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drawing from Scripture their weapons of defence, have sought to 
explain. and vindicate it. We can dispense with much, if not 
all, that Scripture has taught as to a rightly organized and fully 
constituted Church, standing i in well-defined relationship to Christ 
as Head, and contrasted in “bold relief with the kingdoms of the 
world. It is not necessary to summon to our aid the doctrine of 
the Headship of Christ—the key-stone of any right Scripture 
theory of a Christian Church. It is not necessary to recall the 
distinction between the Church and the civil power, as the one 
founded in grace and the other in nature. It is not necessary to 
call to our help the difference between the two societies in respect 
of the conditions of membership in each. All these are Scrip- 
ture doctrines that directly and conclusively bear on the question 
of the essential distinction between Church and State, and the 
inalienable independence that is the prerogative of each. But 
passing these, let us seize upon the one idea that underlies them 
all—the revelation of nature as well as of Scripture—the dogma 
that all churches take for granted, and which all, whether be- 
longing to churches or not, believe to be true,—the dogma that 
“God alone is Lord of the conscience,” and that into that domain 
the king cannot enter; and we have in this single truth all that 
is necessary to enable us to draw the line between what belongs 
to God and what belongs to Caesar, and to justify the claim for 
churches and for individuals of exemption in spiritual things 
from civil control. That doctrine can stand firm upon the foun- 
dation of natural religion and the universal beliefs of mankind, 

apart altogether from the authority which it justly claims as : 

truth of Scripture, and from any confirmation it may receive 
from the Scripture definition of a Christian Church. And that 
doctrine, rightly understood and applied, is sufficient to vindicate 
for Christian societies not less certainly or less largely than for 
Christian men, freedom in all that pertains to God from the com- 
mandments and authority of the State. 

For, after all, is not the doctrine of the independence of the 
Church in matters spiritual but another form of the ancient doc- 
trine of liberty of conscience and the right of private judgment ? 
And is not the claim on behalf of the Christian society to be free 
as regards its creed, its worship, and its order, nothing more than 
a demand for toleration ? ? Upon what grounds and within what 
limits do we claim liberty of conscience at the hands of the civil 
magistrate in the case of individuals? We claim it because 
there is one department of human duty and obligation in which 
man is primarily responsible to God, and cannot therefore, in the 
same sense and at the same moment, be responsible to human 
authority. We claim it because in these matters his obedience 
is forestalled, and himself the servant by prior right of another 
master; and seeing that he cannot serve “two masters in the same 
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walk of duty, and that he must be at liberty to obey God, he 
ought to be made free from foreign interference or control. 
Beneath the shelter of his previous responsibility to his Maker, 
liberty of conscience is secured to the meanest citizen of the com- 
monwealth, not because it is a civil right due to him as a citizen, 
but because it is a more sacred right due to him as the moral and 
accountable creature of God. Within the sanctuary set apart for 
worship and for duty to his Creator he can stand erect before 
the face of earthly rulers, because the representative of earthly rule 
may not there intrude; another has taken the seat of authority, 
and a higher obligation decides the question of obedience ; and be- 
cause he is acknowledged to be, in the first instance, the servant 
of God, the ministers of the State cannot bind him to their ser- 
vice, but rather must loose him and let him go. This is the 
ground on which we argue for liberty and right to every man to 
inquire and believe and act in spiritual matters as his own con- 
science and not another’s shall dictate,—a claim acknowledged 
on all hands to be good and effectual in the case of individuals 
against civil authority, which by coercive power cannot, and 
likewise against ecclesiastical authority, when by instruction and 
persuasion it may not, succeed in changing his conscientious con- 
victions. And is there one word in the plea which does not 
apply with equal relevancy and undiminished force to the case of 
churches as well as individuals? Can the argument be regarded 
as good for each man, taken apart and by himself, in his claims to 
liberty of conscience, and as not equally good in the case of men 
joined together in a Christian society, and acting not in their pri- 
vate capacity as individuals, but in their public and official cha- 
racter as members or officers of a Church. In this latter capacity, 
no less than in the former, as church members no less than 
private men, they have to deal with God; in their conjunct or 
public proceedings the element of conscience is equally brought 
in; the Church, in all departments of its duty and actings, has 
especially, or rather exclusively, to do with those spiritual matters 
in which its rulers and members are primarily responsible to God 
and not to man. And if conscience is a plea which not only 
ennobles the exercise of private judgment in the humblest indi- 
vidual, but casts over it the shield of right and law to protect it 
against the encroachments of human power, is it not also an 
argument sufficient to vindicate the claims of a Christian society 
to be allowed to frame its own creed and administer its own 
worship, and regulate its own spiritual, order, without in these 
articles being subject to State control. 

Were the Christian society dealing with questions of mere 
expediency, in which an unlimited discretion were allowed, and 
in which conscience, strictly speaking, had no share, it might be 
otherwise. Were there no law to which ecclesiastical courts and 
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officers were amenable beyond their own will,—were their rules 
and decisions to be considered right and wrong in no higher 
sense than the resolutions of a farmers’ club, or the regulations 
of a society for mutual improvement in sacred music, or the pro- 
spectus and bye-laws of a copartnery for the manufacture of 
lucifer-matches,—were their judgments not matters of conscience, 
and their acts not done in the name of God, it might compara- 
tively be a small matter of complaint that some authority foreign 
to the Christian society claimed right to review and reverse them. 
But in no aspect of them can the Church and the Church’s acts 
be regarded as set loose from the authority of conscience, and 
not under law to Him who is its Lord. On the contrary, if 
we take the Scripture account of the matter, we shall be con- 
strained to confess, that, in its three great departments of doc- 
trine, worship, and discipline, the Church is brought into a 
nearer relationship of responsibility to God than any other society 
‘an be; and that its organs for spiritual action and duty are, in 
a higher sense of the words, God’s ministers, than can possibly 
be affirmed of the agents or officers of any civil corporation in 
civil affairs, or of private individuals in the duties of private 
life. In doctrine, the Church can teach nothing but what God 
has taught, and as He has taught it; in worship, it can admini- 
ster no ordinances but those He has appointed, and as He has 
appointed them; in discipline, it can bind and loose only in His 
name and by His authority. There is no room left, then, for 
the interference of its own or that of others in any of its mat- 
ters. Its office is simply ministerial, and nothing more, charged 
as it is with the duty, first of ascertaining, and then of carry- 
ing into effect, the will of another. In nothing that the Christian 
society does in the way of teaching truth, or administering the 
ordinances of worship, or exercising discipline, is there any place 
allowed for a capricious power; it is tied up straitly, in all the 
conduct of its affairs, to the necessity of following out its own 
conscientious belief of what is the commandment given to it to 
walk by in the particular matter with which it is appointed to 
deal. In every case, the Church is bound to carry into effect 
the law of its Head, and not its own; and the demand for liberty 
to do so, without interference or constraint from abroad, is simply 
a demand to be allowed to perform its duty to God as His law 
has declared and conscience has interpreted it, and nothing more. 

But we may take a lower position than the scriptural one, in 
reference to the Church’s duty, and yet the argument remain 
substantially the same. It is not necessary for us to enter upon 
the debateable ground of the extent to which Scripture may be 
regarded as furnishing a law for the proceedings of the Church 
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in all its departments of duty: in questions, for example, of 
government, and worship, and discipline, as well as in questions 
of doctrine. We can afford to dispense with the help derived 
from what we may regard as the complete and accurate Bible 
view of a Church of Christ. We believe that there is no 
principle that is consistent with itself, or justified by the word 
of God, except the Puritan principle, that nothing is lawful 
within the Christian society but what, directly or indirectly, is 
contained in Scripture; and that Scripture, in its precepts, or 
principles, or precedents, furnishes a full and authoritative direc- 
tory for all that the Church, in its distinctive character as a 
Church, is called upon or commanded to do in any one depart- 
ment of duty. It is easy to see how such a doctrine exhibits 
the courts and office-bearers of the Church in the very peculiar 
light of the ministers of God, commissioned and required to carry 
into effect His written word in all that they do in spiritual things; 
and that, therefore, in claiming immunity from civil control in 
such matters, they are only claiming freedom, in their official 
character, to administer His law. But it is not necessary for the 
argument to press this view. We can agree to waive it. We can 
dispense with all positions in regard to which Christian churches, 
or even Christian men, may be found to differ. It is enough for 
our purpose that we are allowed to stand on that common ground 
occupied by all,—namely, that the territory of the Church is a 
spiritual territory, and its duties spiritual duties; that the ad- 
ministrators of the Christian society have to deal with those things 
of God in which pre-eminently the element of conscience prevails, 
and that in these matters their responsibility is, in the first in- 
stance, to God, and only in a secondary and inferior sense to man. 
The plea of conscience is a plea competent to every church, in 
the same way as to every individual, when the question is one 
between the soul and God; and the argument is effectual against 
the claims of authority of all except of Him. It is not necessary 
for us to ask, in the case of such a church, whether, according 
to our standard, its doctrine is orthodox, or its worship uncor- 
rupted, or its discipline pure, before we concede to it the benefit 
which the plea of conscience carries with it, any more than we 
require to ask whether an individual holds scriptural views, before 
we accord to him the right of private judgment and the advan- 
tage of toleration. Conscience may err in the case of the society 
as well as in the case of the individual: and yet an erring con- 
science is to be dealt with reverently, because it has rights as 
against a fellow-creature, although it may have no rights as 
against God. Whatever may be their standing as to scriptural 
purity and attainment, churches, unless they have renounced 
their spiritual character and become mere secular copartneries 
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are entitled to plead that they deal in their proceedings with 
matters of conscience ; and their demand to be let alone by the 
civil magistrate, in their ecclesiastical duties, is like the claim of 
the individual for his religious life——a demand for nothing more 
than spiritual freedom. 

The plea of spiritual independence as regards the Church, and 
the plea of liberty of conscience as regards the individual, must 
stand or fall together. They are but two forms of one and the 
same principle, and they ultimately rest on the same foundation. 
Grant the right of private judgment to the individual, throw 
around his exercises of conscience, in regard to religious truth, 
and worship, and service, the fence of toler ration, and we cannot 
conjecture even a plausible reason for denying to him the same 
privilege when, as a Church member, he forms one of a reli- 
gious society constituted for the performance of the same spi- 
ritual duties. The difference between his private and official 
character can make no difference, in the eye of right reason, for 
a difference in the treatment of him by the State. The, in one 
sense, accidental circumstance of his acting in concert with others 
in a religious association, can give the civil magistrate no right 
of interference or control which he did not possess before. Nay, 
is not union into society of a spiritual kind, similar to a Church; 
a necessity arising out of the fact of the toleration by the State 
of individuals holding the same religious faith, observing the 
same religious worship, vand performing ‘the same religious duties, 
more especi ially when one of the articles of the faith in which they 
are tolerated is just the belief of the duty of joining together as a 
society for the social and public worship of God? It is impossible 
not to see that the right of toleration for the one involves in it the 
equal right of toleration for the other; and if a society for the 
worship ‘and service of God is to exist at all, it must of necessity 
have all those powers and rights which are found to be necessary 
for the existence of every other society. It must have some prin- 
ciples of order for the regulation of its affairs; it must have some 
kind of organs to express ‘its views, and to conduct its proceeding OS 5 
it must have the power of admitting and excluding members. 
Laws, officers, and authority over its own members, are e essential to 
the existence of the Christian Church, even as they are essential 
to the existence of any organized society ; and, without them, no 
orderly community could be constituted, or at least continue to 
act.! It is not necessary to fall back on the Scripture command, 
which makes the joint or public confession of God a duty, and not 
a matter of option, to Christians. It is not necessary to have re- 
course to the Bible for the appointment of government, and rulers, 
and discipline, in the Christian society. All these things arise 
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out of the very notion of a number of men holding the same 
views of religious doctrine, worship, and duty, and knit together 
among themselves, and separated from the rest of the nation by 
their common profession. And the toleration of all these things 
by the State is involved in the fact of toleration of religious 
men at all; the right to the free possession and use of them by 
a Church apart from civil interference, as well as the existence of 
a Church itself, rests on the same footing as does the liberty of 
conscience for the individual, and the denial of the one would 
lead to the denial of the other also. 

The intimate, and, indeed, inseparable connection between 
liberty of conscience in the case of the individual and the spiri- 
tual independence of churches, can be more than established by 
reasoning: it can be illustrated historically. There may be a 
difference of opinion as to whether the idea of religious liberty, 
as applied to the individual in all the walks of spiritual life and 
activity, has preceded in point of time, and practically wrought 
out, the idea of the same liberty as applicable to churches and 
societies ; or whether the reverse of the process is true, and the 
spiritual independence claimed by the Church has been the har- 
binger and origin of individual freedom. If we take counsel 
of theory alone, we may be ready to conclude that the urgent 
craving for personal rights in religious matters, dictated by con- 
science, may have given rise to the desire of the same privileges 
in ecclesiastical societies, and have step by step developed itself 
in all the relations in which man is found, and made itself to be 
felt in his public and official, no less than in his private and indivi- 
dual, capacity. But if we examine the history of human progress 
and civilisation, we shall find that the opposite view perhaps ap- 
proximates more nearly to the truth, and that the separation of the 
spiritual from the temporal society, and the doctrine of the entire 
freedom and independence of each within its own sphere, have been 
the bulwark of the right of private judgment, and the great instru- 
ment for developing the principle and practically extending the 
blessings of liberty of conscience. So at least the philosophic 
statesman, who has written the history of European civilisation, 
has interpreted its lessons. Unlike to many in the present day, 
who can see nothing in the principle of the spiritual freedom of 
the Church but an approach to the Popish tenet of the subordina- 
tion of the civil to the ecclesiastical powers, Guizot can recognise 
in it one of the prime agents in the introduction and progress of 
liberty and right in modern Europe. Speaking of the violence 
to which the Church, as well as society at large, was exposed 
from the barbarians after the fall of the Roman empire, he con- 
tinues: “ For her defence she proclaimed a principle formerly 
laid down under the empire, although more vaguely,—this was 
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the separation of the spiritual from the temporal power, and their 
reciprocal independence. It was by the aid of this principle that 
the Church lived freely in connection with the barbarians. She 
maintained that force could not act upon the system of creeds, 
hopes, and religious promises,—that the spiritual and the tem- 
poral world were entirely distinct. You may at once see the 
salutary consequence resulting from this principle. Indepen- 
dently of its temporal utility to the Church, it had this inestim- 
able effect, of bringing about, on the foundation of right, the 
separation of powers, and of controlling them by means of each 
other. Moreover, in maintaining the independence of the intel- 
lectual world, as a general thing, in its whole extent, the Church 
prepared the way for the independence of the individual intellec- 
tual world,—the independence of thought. The Church said 
that the system of religious creeds could not fall under the yoke 
of force; and each individual was led to apply to his own case 
the language of the Church. The principle of free inquiry, of 
liberty of individual thought, is exactly the same as that of the 
independence of general spiritual authority with regard to tem- 
poral power.” * 

And so has it ever been found to be in practice. The two 
ideas have advanced or declined together. Liberty of personal 
thought and action claimed by the member of the commonwealth 
in opposition to arbitrary power in the State, and liberty of 
spiritual thought and life claimed by the Church as against the 
same, may be separated in theory, but can never be far apart in 
the world, not of speculation, but of fact. The right of private 
judgment belonging to the citizen can only be seen in its true 
value and sacredness when seen to rest on the same foundation 
of conscience which gives force and holiness to the Church’s 
demand for freedom in all that belongs to the relations between 
itself and God. The plea of liberty of conscience on the part of 
the subject of the State can never be asserted as it ought to be, 
unless it be demanded as that same liberty to serve God, in virtue 
of man’s prior responsibility to Him, which the Church, in its 
claims of spiritual independence, does nothing more than seek 
to vindicate for itself. Both pleas rest beneath the same shield ; 
and the security of both is found in the primary and inalienable 
right of individuals and societies, of private men and public 
churches alike, to be exempted from the authority of the State 
in order that they may be free to obey God. And hence the 
love of civil liberty in the breasts of a people has never burned 
so ardently as when it has been kindled at the altar. Nations 
and individuals have been free from the yoke of arbitrary power, 
and have prized their freedom very much in proportion as 
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religious liberty has flourished along with it; and where the 
ascredness of the latter has not been felt, and its claims have been 
practically disregarded, there the former has never extensively 
or for any length of time prevailed. The history of the long 
contendings for freedom to the Church, both in England and 
Scotland, pointedly illustrates this truth. Though no friend to 
the Puritans, and pretending to no sympathy with their religious 
tenets, Hallam, in his “Constitutional History,” has felt con- 
strained to acknowledge that their struggles and sacrifices in 
behalf of spiritual independence kept alive the flame of political 
freedom at a time when the cause was almost lost in England, 
and that the Puritan controversy has left its permanent mark on 
our national polity in the principles of right and liberty which it 
impressed. And the same thing may be said with equal, if not 
greater truth, of the fiercer struggle through which religious 
freedom was won in Scotland. The actors in that struggle were 
unable to separate between the two ideas of religious and civil 
independence: their controversy with the house of Stuart, begun 
and carried on in the name of spiritual liberty, in reality em- 
braced not less the cause of political freedom; their love to 
each, springing from the same root of reverence for conscience, 
became one passion in their hearts ; and while they were ready 
to give all for a free Church, they were prepared to sacrifice 
only a little less for a free State. “Take away the liberty of 
assemblies,” said Knox, “and take away the liberty of the 
evangel ;” but with a kindred and equal ardour, Knox was the 
foremost to stand up in behalf of the nation’s freedom, and not 
to fear the face of man. And so it was with his successors in the 
contest. Their banner that they bore in their hands, while there 
was inscribed upon it, “for Christ’s crown and covenant,” was 
equally an expression of their hatred of civil misrule. While 
others conspired or mourned for national liberty in secret, they 
publicly displayed the symbol which declared that “ all that is 
past is not forgotten, and all that is in peril is not lost ;” and 
that sign, seen upon the mountains of Scotland from across 
the sea, told to William that the hour for the Revolution had 
come. 

Nor, in advocating the doctrine of the virtually fundamental 
sameness of the right of private judgment in individuals, and of 
the right of spiritual independence in churches, and of their 
equal claim to civil recognition, are we giving a broader mean- 
ing or more extensive application to the principle than the com- 
mon law of this country warrants. That law takes under its 
protection the principle of conscience as a principle available, in 
matters of worship and duty due to God, equally and in common 
to religious bodies and to religious men. It acknowledges the 
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distinction between things secular and things sacred, and the 
right of complete independence i in the latter, ‘both in the case of 
societies and in that of individuals, and in the same measure in 
both Mr Hallam has referred to the famous case of the Cor- 
poration of London against Evans, decided by Lord Mansfield 
in 1767, as the case which has finally settled the law of tolera- 
tion for this country, and fixed its limits and application ; and to 
the opinion delivered on the occasion by that eminent lawyer, as 
giving articulate and lasting expression to the principles of the 
British constitution on the point. In the course of his speech, 
Lord Mansfield lays down the position, in which all constitutional 
lawyers will concur, that “it cannot be shown from the princi- 
ples of natural and revealed religion, that, independent of positive 
law, temporal punishments ought to be inflicted for mere opinions 
with respect to particular modes of worship ;” and that, whatever 
may have been the number or severity of the statutes previously 
directed against religious views or practices differing from those 
of the Established Church, “the case is quite altered since the 
Act of Toleration,” so that, “ by that Act the Dissenters are freed 
not only from the pains and penalties of the laws therein parti- 
cularly specified, but from all ecclesiastical censures, and from 
all penalty and punishment whatsoever, on account of their non- 
conformity, which is allowed and protected by this Act, and is 
therefore in the eye of the law no longer a crime.” And not only 
does the Act of Toleration refuse to construe as a crime, and to in- 
terfere with as such, “ mere opinions” or “modes of worship;” but 
it lends to them positive sanction, as known to the constitution, and 
known to be as lawful in the eye of the constitution as the opinions 
or modes of worship of the Established Church. “The Toleration 
Act renders that which was illegal before now legal; the Dis- 
senters’ way of worship is permitted and allowed by his Act; it 
is not only “exempted from punishment, but rendered innocent 
and lawful; ét is established ; it is put under the protection and 
not merely the connivance of the law. In case those who are 
appointed by law to register Dissentirig places of worship refuse on 
any pretence to do it, we must, upon application, send a manda- 
mus to compel them. mo 

Two things are plain from this judicial opinion of Lord Mans- 
field—First, it is plain that religious bodies, or churches, stand 
upon precisely the same footing as individuals, with respect to 
toleration by the State, the law knowing no difference between 
the two cases. The frequent use of the expressions, “ imodes of 
worship,” “places of worship,” and so on, applicable only to 
societies, in addition to the expression “ opinions,” applic able to 
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individuals as well, sufficiently establishes this. And, second, it 
is no less plain that toleration, in the view of Lord Mansfield, 
extends not only to that one department of the Church’s affairs 
which comprehends doctrine, or, as his expression is, “ opinions,” 
but also to the departments of worship and order, or, as he words 
it, the “ Dissenters’ way of worship.” This latter point indeed is 
manifest, from the consideration that, in Lord Mansfield’s day, 
three-fourths of the Dissenters neither asked nor needed tolera- 
tion for their doctrines, which were identical with those of the 
Established Church, but only for their worship, government, and 
discipline, in which they differed. Here, then, we have a judicial 
recognition by this great constitutional lawyer of the justice of the 
claim put forth by churches of all classes and denominations, that 
they may be tolerated in the same way as individuals in all that 
belongs to faith, worship, and ecclesiastical order; and that what 
they shall, in obedience to conscience, do in this department of duty, 
shall not be considered as unlawful, or interfered with in any 
way, or declared null and void because alleged to be so, by the 
civil tribunals. 

But the principle on which he founds his interpretation of the 
Toleration Act, is fully as instructive as the interpretation itself. 
All positive statutes imposing penalties in respect of religious 
opinions or modes of worship being removed out of the way by 
the Act of Toleration, it is necessary, in order to interpret the 
right and limits of free opinion, to fall back on those original 
principles of right and wrong anterior to positive statute, and 
everywhere the same,—the universal practice and common juris- 
prudence of nations known as common law. “The eternal prin- 
ciples of natural religion,” says Lord Mansfield, “are part of the 
common law : the essential principles of revealed religion are part 
of the common law.” So far from it being true, as is sometimes 
alleged by the warm assertors of the prerogative of the State, that 
it knows no difference between things temporal and things sacred, 
between religious societies and civil corporations, between churches 
and trading copartneries, between the province that belongs to 
God and that which belongs to Cesar, that, according to this 
eminent authority, the distinction is itself embodied in the common 
law of England, inasmuch as the principles of natural religion, 
of which the distinction forms a part, are so embodied. Nay, if 
we are disposed to go beyond what natural religion may teach of 
the distinction, and take the fundamental principles of the Bible 
as our key to the understanding of it, we should not travel beyond 
the limits of the British constitution, or place our plea beyond its 
ken, for the essential principles of revealed as well as of natural 
religion, according to the dictum of Lord Mansfield, are part of 
the common law. It is impossible, then, to argue, that the dis- 
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tinction for which we contend cannot be respected in the pro- 
ceedings of the civil magistrate, because, however it may be 
known to theologians, it is not known to him. It is impossible to 
allege that in the eye of the law churches have no other character 
than have civil societies, and that the spiritual duties about which 
the former are conversant, have no other privilege than belongs 
to the matters of temporal interest or right with which the latter 
have to deal. The magistrate of this country knows all that 
natural religion teaches, for its principles form part and parcel 
of his own law. He knows much even that revelation teaches, 
for its essential principles are no less embodied in the constitution 
of the State. And when we speak of God and man’s relation to 
God, of conscience and the things of conscience, and say that, in 
regard to these, individuals and societies are not under law to the 
State, because previously under law to the Creator, we are using 
no language strange to the constitution, and which is not 
strictly and expressly sanctioned by the common law of the land, 
as a plea applicable for the purposes of toleration to all religious 
denominations and parties. A toleration founded on such principles 
of natural religion as the constitution makes part of itself, em- 
braces all bodies of men associated together for the worship of 
God, whether Christian or not Christian,—not being confined to 
those societies who claim an authority flowing from Christ as 
Head, and who are constituted on the model of that Church 
delineated in His word. And without repudiating the principles 
of the constitution, and running counter to common law, such 
societies must have freedom in all that concerns their faith, their 
worship, and their discipline, to act as their own conscience dictates, 
apart from civil interference, unless one or other of two things 
can be made out,—either, first, that the act done by the society 
is not bona fide a spiritual act; or, second, that the society itself 
avows principles and favours practices so hostile to the order 
and well-being of the State, that it cannot be tolerated at all. 
Either case may possibly occur. A Church favoured by its 
spiritual character may indulge in proceedings not spiritual. 
Under pretence of declaring for its own purposes what is scrip- 
tural and unscriptural in doctrine, it may gratify private feeling 
by branding a man as a heretic. Concealed by the cloak of a 
zealous discharge of the duty of Divine worship, it may hold 
secret meetings for civil if not treasonable purposes. Under 
colour of discipline, it may maliciously and wrongfully stain a 
man’s character, and injure both his reputation and his interests 
in society. In such cases the Church can no longer plead its 
character as a spiritual body, or its right to toleration, as a bar 
against the interference of the civil magistrate in the way of re- 
viewing its proceedings and granting redress, for this simple 
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reason, that its proceedings have changed their character, and 
have ceased to be spiritual. 

Or a body of religionists, without, in a certain sense of the 
words, losing their spiritual character, may hold opinions and 
inculcate practices hostile to public morals or the well-being of 
the community: their creed, like that of the Jesuits, may em- 
body articles subversive of the distinctions of right and wrong ; or 
their religious observances, like those of the Mormons, may be 
fatal to the order and happiness of social life ; and, conscience, 
familiarized to the evil, may teach its members that they are 
doing God service. In such extreme cases it must become a 
question with the rulers of the State, whether it is possible to 
extend to them the benefits of toleration at all, or whether it is 
not rather necessary to fall back on the last resort of nations as 
of churches, to expel from among them the offending members. 
The limits of toleration is a question for rulers, which it is as dif- 
ficult to solve as the parallel question for the people, of the limits 
of obedience. But if the right of resistance is one which the 
people should seldom remember, and which princes should never 
forget, the right of refusing toleration is also one which Churches 
cannot question, even although the State ought to be slow in 
seeking an occasion to exercise it. But short of those extreme 
cases of so-called religious societies, which, by their teaching or 
by their practice, compel the State, in self-defence, to deny to 
them the right of toleration altogether, there can be no justifica- 
tion for the interference of the civil power with spiritual societies 
when dealing with spiritual affairs. If the freedom of any 
church in Divine worship and discipline ought not to be per- 
mitted apart from civil control, the only consistent alternative 
to assert is, that such a church ought not to be tolerated at all. 
The State may consistently put it beyond the pale of the Act 
of Toleration, if its character or practice so demand; but the 
State cannot consistently tolerate a church, and, at the same 
time, repudiate it in the exercise of its essential and distinctive 
functions. 

Taking the law as it has been authoritatively interpreted and 
settled by the decision of Lord Mansfield, there are two points to 
be inquired into before the civil ruler is at liberty to interfere with 
alleged wrongs done by a religious body in name of a church. 

He may properly ask, Js this a church coming within the 
meaning and intention of the State, when, after full consideration 
of what was safe for itself or right for its people, it framed the 
Act which defined what bodies ought and what ought not to be 
so accounted, and therefore to be recognised and tolerated, or 
the reverse? It were absurd to allege that any number of men 
calling themselves a church, and claiming its privileges, are 
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entitled, without inquiry, to be held to be such. In the pro- 
visions of the Act of William and Mary, the State reserves to 
itself the means and the power of deciding this question as to 
each individual case, by enacting that every religious body or 
place of worship that may seek to avail itself of the benefits of 
toleration, shall be duly registered by parties appointed by law 
for the purpose ; and that the doors of such place of worship shall 
be open to the State or its servants. Such provisions were ob- 
viously designed to furnish to the State those means of informa- 
tion, with respect to the character and proceedings of the body 
tolerated, as might enable it to decide for its own purposes 
whether the privilege should be continued or withdrawn. In- 
dependently indeed of positive statute, it seems to be implied 
in the very nature of the State, as the ordinance of God for 
the security and advancement of the temporal well-being of its 
subjects, that it has a right to make itself acquainted with the 
character of any society, of whatever kind, within its borders ; 
and for that end, is entitled to be present at its meetings, and to 
be cognisant of its transactions. Secret societies are in their very 
nature dangerous and unconstitutional; and upon this ground, 
were there no other, a public declaration of the faith taught, and 
the order observed, and the rights claimed by every religious 
body, such as creeds and confessions of faith furnish in the case 
of churches, might be defended, as in fact necessary and indis- 
pensable in one shape or other for the information of the State 
and the protection of the community. But in whatever way or 
form the information may be obtained, the civil magistrate lias a 
right to know and be satisfied that the church which claims 
toleration at his hands, is in truth what it imports to be,—a 
spiritual society in reality and not in pretence. 

dut there is a second question which he may ask, and it is this : 
Are the proceedings of the church brought under his notice 
properly to be referred to the class of spiritual things, and is the 
subject matter of them such as to place them beyond the cogni- 
zance of a civil tribunal? To answer this further question, it may 
be necessary for him to inquire not only into the character of the 
body whose proceedings they are, but also into the occasion, the 
circumstances, and the nature of the proceedings themselves, lest, 
through haste, or passion, or deliberate wrong intention, they 
should cover what is in reality not a spiritual but a civil wrong. 
We put aside as simply childish the argument that, because the 
church or its officers may unintentionally commit a wrong in 
proceedings which are yet truly spiritual, that therefore the 
wrong ought to be redressed by the civil courts,—as if the fact 
that the former are not infallible, were any reason for asking re- 
dress from other parties as little infallible as themselves. In all 
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cases of courts or judges of last resort there must be the probability 
of occasional wrong, and the certainty of no attainable human re- 
dress. But when, under the colourable pretence of religious duty, 
the church or its officers are actuated by malice in what they do 
in their spiritual proceedings, or when, without any malice or 
wrong intention, the act done is, in its proper nature and effects, 
a civil injury, then the civil tribunal may be called upon and 
warranted to interfere upon the plain ground, that the malice 
in the one case, and the nature of the act in the other, properly 
bring it within the range of its jurisdiction. To ascertain 
whether it is so or not, the magistrate is entitled to demand, 
and the Church is bound to give, all such information, as 
to the history and circumstances of its proceedings, as may be 
necessary to enable him to construe them aright; and the de- 
mand, and the obedience to it, cannot be regarded as implying 
supremacy in the one party, or subordination in the other, as 
respects spiritual jurisdiction. 

These two cases in which the State may warrantably deny to 
professedly religious bodies freedom in their proceedings, do not 
form properly any exception to the doctrine of the full toleration 
that is to be granted in spiritual matters to societies as much as 
individuals, inasmuch as in both cases the subject matterwith which 
the State has to deal has ceased to be spiritual,—either the 
society, by its doctrines and practices, having forfeited its charac- 
ter as a church, and become a conspiracy against the safety and 
good of the nation, or the action done, from its motives or its 
nature, being truly civil. And they are cases that must he of 
very infrequent occurrence. It must be in very rare cases in 
which the State shall be called upon to judge whether a pro- 
fessedly religious society is a church, constituted for the worship 
of God, and not rather a conspiracy against law and order. And 
the instances can hardly be more frequent in which a spiritual 
society, under the check both of public opinion from without and 
a sense of duty within—to at least as great an extent, if not toa 
greater, than in the case of a civil court, and in which a member 
continues under its jurisdiction only by his own voluntary act 
—can be betrayed into the wilful perpetration of a civil injury. 
Looking at the restraints under whisk they act, such trespasses 
into a province not their own must be still more rare than the 
parallel and opposite error, of the encroachment by civil courts 
upon matters spiritual. But however this may be, it can be no 
denial of spiritual freedom that a’professedly religious society, 
that has become a mere copartnery for treason or immorality, 
should be dealt with as Jesuit colleges and Mormon churches 
have been dealt with, or that the incongruous offence of a civil 
injury done by spiritual authorities, should, like the excommu- 
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nication by the Pope, deposing princes and absolving subjects 
from allegiance, be placed under the ban of the law. 

Beyond these, the right to toleration for religious opinion, re- 
cognised in common law, covers the whole territory that the 
independence of churches. requires, No plea that rl religious 
opinions of an individual are in themselves false and unfounded, 
will set aside his legal right to adopt and hold them, if his con- 
science so teaches ‘him ; “and, in like manner, no plea that the 
proceedings or deliverances of a church are, in substance and 
upon the merits, wrong, will warrant the interference of civil 
authority, if the Church i is acting within its own province, and 
in re sorlecinttlen. 

As little can the right of the civil courts to review or reverse 
such proceedings be ‘argued on the ground that the Church, 
although acting within its own sphere of spiritual duty, hes 
acted informally, by departing from or violating its own rules of 
procedure. Of course it cannot be imagined, and is not to be 
assumed, that a church will be brought to confess to having 
acted in any case contrary to its own laws; that so the fact on 
which the argument is founded must always be a disputed one, 
and would ultimately come to be a question as to whether the 
civil court or the Church knows its own laws better. But, inde- 
pendently of this, the plea of informality of procedure and of a 
departure from right rule, as a reason for calling in the inter- 
ference of the civil courts in spiritual matters, plainly amounts 
to a denial of toleration altogether. Take the case of the in- 
dividual, and what would be said of the consistency or the jus- 
tice of the State if it professed to accord to him full freedom in 
regard to religious opinions, conscientiously arrived at, ¢ and yet this 
freedom was ‘actually g granted only when his inquiries were con- 
ducted according to rules and methods approved by the civil court, 
and his liberty of conscience was to be denied when any depar- 
ture from such rules could be established against him? Would 
the argument be listened to for a moment which should assert 
that a man had violated the right forms of reasoning by reason- 
ing wrong, or had violated the : compact with the State on which 
the privilege of free inquiry was granted to him, by conducting 
his inquiries after his own erroneous fashion; and that, there- 
fore, the privilege must be withdrawn? Is it not, on the con- 
trary, essential to the very idea of toleration, that, arrive at his 
conclusions by what road or method he may —though it should 
be in defiance of all logic, and by a system of fallacies disowned 
by every logician, from Aristotle to Archbishop Whately—he 
is free to adopt and hold them still? And so it is with religious 
societies. ‘To concede to them independence i in spiritual mat- 
ters, only on the condition of their deliverances being reached in 
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accordance with their own rules, as these rules are interpreted 
by others; to grant them freedom in regulating their proceed- 
ings and pronouncing their sentences, only in the event of the 
forms by which they walk approving themselves to the minds of 
other parties as regular and appropriate, is practically the same 
thing as refusing them the privilege altogether. 

Forms, no doubt, are in many instances the safeguards of 
justice, and in all kinds of judicial procedure have been found 
more or less necessary to secure its equal and convenient ad- 
ministration. But, in order to gain that end, they must be varied 
and adapted to the nature and the case of the subjects and tri- 
bunals, spiritual or civil, in connection with which they are used 
and applied. The same forms of process will not be equally 
adapted to both; but, on the contrary, what may be found ad- 
mirably fitted to promote the ends of practical order, and justice, 
and truth in the one, may be wholly unsuited to the other, and, 
in fact, productive of results very much the reverse. If the 
ends of justice, then, are to be easily and effectually attained, or 
indeed attained at all, it must be within the power and duty of 
each court of independent authority and action to frame, inter- 
pret, and apply the rules that are to regulate its own procedure, 
as, in fact, the only party competent to vary and adapt them to 
the purposes contemplated; and any interference from without 
would only tend to defeat the object in view. But more than 
this. It is plain that a power to set aside or cancel spiritual de- 
cisions, on the ground of irregularity in form, amounts, in so far 
as regards the practical result, to a power to set them aside on 
the merits. It gives to the party in whom such power may be 
vested the command of the result. Forms of procedure, and rules 
for ordering the course of dealing with questions brought before 
judges for judgment, are so intimately and extensively intermingled 
with the grounds and elements of the judgment, that it is impos- 
sible to separate between them; and while this consideration is 
enough to show that it must, from the very nature of the case, be 
the right of the tribunal who has to decide upon the merits to de- 
cide also upon the forms of the cause, it no less demonstrates the 
impossibility of giving to any party jurisdiction over the latter, 
without surrendering at the same time a practical power over the 
former. Perhaps it were too much to assert that forms of pro- 
cess and rules for the order of business, even in a spiritual court, 
are to be held in their proper character to be spiritual. But it 
is not too much to assert that, in so’far as they are necessary and 
conducive to the attainments of justice, they are essential means 
toward spiritual ends; and as a right to accomplish the end 
must always imply a right to employ the means by which it is 
to be accomplished, the Church’s title to judge in spiritual matters 
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without civil control, must involve a title to freely regulate, and 
interpret, and apply its own forms for that object. 

The church whose misfortune it is to have the law of its courts 
or officers, to a large extent, identical with the law of civil tribu- 
nals, and to be amenable to their decision in applying it to spiri- 
tual things, must be fettered and helpless in the discharge of its 
proper functions, and liable to be checkmated at every step. In 
the exercise of its power to declare for its own purposes and 
members what is scriptural and unscriptural in doctrine, it may 
pronounce a man to be a heretic, and, acting on the apostolic rule, 
may, after a first and second admonition, reject him from its 
communion, and then be liable to the injury and humiliation of 
having him restored to office because of some alleged technical 
informality in its proceedings, which was no informality at all in 
its own judgment, or as affecting either the evidence or the amount 
of guilt, but was only fancied to be so by a civil tribunal judging 
by a standard applicable to civil affairs. Or, in the exercise of 
the powers of discipline, it may cut off some wicked person for 
public and gross immorality ; and, because the notice of citation 
to the offender to answer for his offence was, in the judgment of a 
civil judge, twenty-four hours shorter than it ought to have been, 
the Church may be compelled, under the coercion of civil penal- 
ties, to receive him back again. The doctrine that informality 
of procedure in the conduct of spiritual matters by a spiritual 
body may make void its authority, when a civil court shall differ 
from it in opinion as to what is regular or not, is fundamentally 
subversive of its independence. If it be right and necessary for 
the State to acknowledge the freedom of religious bodies in judg- 
ing of the merits of spiritual causes, it must be no less right and 
necessary for the State to acknowledge the same freedom in 
judging of the forms, just because the greater includes the less. 

Nor, in asserting the incompetency of the civil courts, con- 
sistently with the principles of toleration, to declare to be illegal 
and to set aside spiritual decisions on the ground either of the 
merits or alleged irregularity of procedure, are we forgetful of 
the close connection that such decisions may have, or rather, 
perhaps, must have, with civil interests. The spiritual and the 
civil element are so nearly and strangely linked together in every 
department of human affairs, that perhaps it were not possible to 
name a single proceeding of any man that might not, in some of 
its aspects or consequences, be regarded as civil, and in others ot 
them as spiritual. The very same fact may thus properly come 
under the cognizance of both the spiritual and civil courts, ac- 
cording to the view in which it is dealt with. But shall we, 
because of this close and constant connection between spiritual 
and civil interests, say that there is no real distinction to be re- 
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cognised between them, and that both may be regulated and dis- 
posed of by one common governing authority residing in the 
civil ruler or his servants? Not so. The great fact made public 
to the universe, of the twofold ordinance of God in His Church 
and in the State—the one to rule the spiritual and the other to 
rule the temporal world of human life—is His answer to the 
question, and His standing assertion of the distinction between 
the things that belong to Himself and the things that belong to 
Cesar. The universal belief of mankind, whether Christian or 
heathen, that the duties within the domain of conscience, and 
that pertain to the relations of the creature with the Creator, are 
more than the obligations of civil life, is the testimony of humanity 
to the same effect. And the law of toleration embodying the 
distinction is a decision of the same import pronounced by the 
common jurisprudence of nations. Civil interests may oftentimes 
be affected by spiritual acts, and, reversing the proposition, spiri- 
tual interests may often be affected by acts in themselves civil ; 
but even when most closely connected, there is a fundamental and 
indelible distinction between the two. It cannot be said, there- 
fore, that in the performance of spiritual duties which may, in 
their consequences, very nearly affect the temporal interests of 
men, churches are to be held as dealing with these interests and 
judging of patrimonial rights; or as thereby trespassing beyond 
their own province, and making their decisions justly amenable to 
civil review. There can hardly be any proceeding of a religious 
society, however purely spiritual the act may be, that may not in 
this way affect the civil interests of parties concerned. But it 
must not be alleged, on that account, that the proceeding is not 
spiritual but civil, and subject to the cognizance of civil tribu- 
nals. When the ecclesiastical authorities are pronouncing a man 
to be guilty of heresy, according to the standard which they and 
he have both consented to abide by, they are not pronouncing 
any sentence as to his pecuniary interests, although these, as a 
consequence of the proceeding, may be nearly and greatly affected 
by it. When the same authorities remove from an office in the 
ministry a man for public immorality, they are dealing with a 
question in re ecclesiastica, and not pretending to judge of his 
civil right to the emoluments that happen to be connected with 
the office, although these may be forfeited in consequence. Such 
indirect and consequential connection between the spiritual act 
and the civil interests affected by it, does not change the nature 
or true meaning of the Church’s proceedings, nor subject them 
to civil supervision or control. Could the opposite be truly 
alleged, it would really amount to the assertion that no church 
can exist in freedom and exercise discipline at all. 

Still there are civil results which follow from spiritual pro- 
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ceedings. These proceedings themselves may properly be within 
the competency of the parties who are responsible for them ; they 
may not, consistently with the principles of toleration, be liable 
to the review of the civil courts, so as to be declared by them to 
be illegal; they may be beyond the reach of any authority, not 
lodged within the Church, to cancel or set aside. But the con- 
sequences of these may affect the pecuniary interests, or the cha- 
racter and worldly reputation, of the parties concerned. Is there 
no redress if, from any cause, these proceedings are wrong? if, 
from haste or misapprehension, or the involuntary infirmity that 
marks all human transactions, the ecclesiastical decision is erro- 
neous, and leads by consequence, more or less near, to civil in- 
jury? In so far as regards the civil consequences, the party 
affected by them may obtain redress in one or other of two 
ways, corresponding to the character of the injury that he has 
sustained. 

First, There may be, and, in the case of office-bearers, there 
commonly are, certain pecuniary interests or civil advantages 
connected with the possession of office or membership in a reli- 
gious society, and made dependent upon such possession ; and, as 
civil courts are the proper guardians of property and other tem- 
poral interests, and spiritual courts are not, it must belong to 
the former, and not to the latter, to consider and judge of the 
conditions on which such civil privileges are held, and to award 
them to the party who can make good his legal claim to the pos- 
session of them. The same methods competent to any other of 
the subjects of the State to vindicate his right to patrimonial 
advantages, are also competent to the members of the Church in 
respect of pecuniary interests affected by spiritual decisions. In 
exercising, in these cases, their undoubted powers of jurisdiction, 
civil courts may be called upon to judge of spiritual acts and 
sentences in so far as these are conditions on which pecu- 
niary interests depend, and to determine whether in this light 
they do or do not carry with them civil effects. They may be 
called upon to say whether the proceedings of Church courts are 
good, not as spiritual sentences, but good as legal conditions of 
temporal rights. To deny them such a prerogative would be to 
deny them their full and proper jurisdiction. But it is not neces- 
sary, in order to explicate that jurisdiction, that they should have 
a title to judge of spiritual acts for any other purpose or to any 
other effect: the power to do so—to declare them to be illegal 
and to set them aside as null and void—does not belong to 
courts of the State, and is not required in order to give effect to 
their proper decisions ; the reduction or cancelling of the spiritual 
sentence is no part of the process, as means to an end, by which 
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redress, in cases of injury to patrimonial interests, is to be 
afforded ; and without taking upon them the incongruous and 
incompetent task of judging what is scriptural or unscriptural in 
doctrine, and what is right or wrong in discipline, the civil 
courts can do all that is necessary to judge and determine in 
regard to the civil interests that may be affected by ecclesiastical 
proceedings. 

Or, second, apart from pecuniary interests, a man may be 
affected in his public character, and injury done both to his feel- 
ings and his worldly standing, in consequence of the erroneous 
proceedings of spiritual judges. And as the courts of the State 
are the guardians of a man’s character as well as of any other of 
his civil rights, they must have the power, no less than in the 
former case, of granting redress when character is maliciously 
injured. The same powers in a civil court that would secure for 
a man compensation for a malignant and unfounded slander, per- 
petrated by a private party, will no less avail for that purpose 
although the wrong should be inflicted by a spiritual court in the 
course of spiritual proceedings. The element of malice, if proved 
to be present in the doings of a religious body, will take the case 
out of the protection of the ordinary privilege granted to tolerated 
churches in their proper discipline; for it, strictly speaking, 
changes the character of the transaction, and makes it to bea 
civil offence instead of an act of ecclesiastical discipline. But 
even in this case, when granting to the party injured civil repa- 
ration, it is not necessary or competent for the civil court to deal 
with the ecclesiastical proceedings in their spiritual character, or 
to judge of their merit or demerit in that respect. 

Still more is it ultra vires for the courts of the State to deal 
with these proceedings when no malice is alleged, and when all 
that is asserted amounts to this, that by the proper discipline of 
a church, acting within its line of duty, the feelings or character 
of the party interested have suffered. If the power of discipline 
is to remain with religious bodies at all—if the simple privilege, 
not denied to any voluntary or private society, however humble, 
is to be conceded to religious societies, of saying who shall and 
who shall not be their members and office-bearers,—it is plain 
that this power cannot be exercised without in many cases bear- 
ing with painful effect upon the feelings and reputation and 
public standing of those subjected to it. But such indirect and 
incidental consequences cannot properly be made a ground of 
action in a civil court, without subjecting the whole spiritual 
territory of the Church to civil control, In exercising the 
right of admitting and excluding members, and enforcing the 
terms of membership and office, the Church is strictly acting 
within the province of its religious duty; and although private 
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individuals can plead no privilege of being exempted from re- 
sponsibility in what they do if it affect the character of another, 
yet this is a privilege which must of necessity belong to churches 
if they are to be tolerated in the exercise of discipline at all. In 
the case of private and voluntary societies, indeed, the right of 
fixing and enforcing at their will their terms of membership i is exer- 
cised to an almost unlimited extent, free from any legal responsibi- 
lity for the consequences which adudeien or exclusion may infer. 
A fashionable club, admission to which is a passport to the highest 
society, may blackball at its pleasure any man, without the risk 
of an action of damages. A scientific society, whose member- 
ship confers fame, does not hold itself legally responsibie for the 
injury to feeling and reputation inflicted by the rejection of a 
candidate for its honours. A banking copartnery may refuse to 
discount a merchant’s bills, and ruin “his credit in the market- 
place, without being held accountable at law. A man may be 
expelled from the Stock Exchange, and in consequence become 
a bankrupt i in means as well as reputation, and yet may have no 
redress in a civil court. And if freedom almost unlimited is 
exercised in this way every day by private societies not privileged 
by law, much more must a similar freedom be granted to Chris- 
tian churches, which, if tolerated at all, must be tolerated in all 
that is necessary to their duty as churches. 

The law, then, is open; and competent methods of redress are 
at hand for all who can plead that their civil rights or patrimonial 
interests have been affected by spiritual proceedings in the way 
of unjust loss of income or malicious injury to character. But 
beyond these two classes of cases, raising, as they undoubtedly do, 
questions civil, and rightly liable to civil review by the courts of 
the State, this control can properly reach no farther; and even 
in these cases the spiritual proceedings of the Church cannot be 
set aside or interfered with, even at the moment that redress for 
civil wrong arising out of them may be liberally and justly 

awarded. 

The question of the spiritual independence of civil control 
claimed by religious societies has sometimes been represented as 
a case of contract between the Church on the one hand, and its 
office-bearers and members on the other, and as if the terms of 
the contract necessarily expressed and defined the extent and 
limits of the Church’s freedom. Upon this view, the liberty 
conceded to spiritual societies is no more than a liberty for the 
members to unite together under engagement to each other, and 
tolay down their own rules for the regulation of their affairs ; 
while the power reserved to the civil courts is a power to judge 
of the precise nature and conditions of the contract thus entered 
into in the same way as of any other, and to allow freedom to the 
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Church in its spiritual proceedings so long as these are in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract, and no farther and no 
longer than they are so. We believe that this is a defective 
and erroneous view of the question. It would allow of any 
office-bearer or member, cut off by the discipline of the Church, 
calling in the intervention of the civil courts in every case 
in which a breach of contract could be alleged ; and it would 
justify the civil courts, upon the ground of such an allegation, 
in at once proceeding to review or reverse the spiritual sen- 
tences complained of. It is carefully to be noted that it is not 
the form of the obligation, whether arising out of contract or 
otherwise, but the nature of it as spiritual, which forbids the 
office-bearers or members of the Church from appealing against 
its authority to that of the tribunals of the State. And it is 
no less carefully to be noted, that it is not because the liberty 
of the Church may or may not be embodied in the shape of a 
contract between itself and its own office-bearers and members, 
but because of the subject matter in which that liberty is claimed, 
that the civil courts are forbidden to interfere. It is the nature 
of the matters as spiritual and not civil,—as requiring to be dealt 
with by spiritual and not civil authority,—that protects the 
Church in the exclusive jurisdiction claimed in regard to them, 
and bars the servants of the State from intervention. The accident 
that in some cases there may be a written, or at least formal 
obligation, that may be construed as a contract come under by 
its office-bearers on their admission to office to submit to the 
spiritual authority of the Church in all Church matters, is not 
the proper ground on which exemption from civil control for 
these matters may be asserted. Without such contract the 
authority of the Church in these things would be equally valid, 
and the exclusion of the State would be equally absolute. It is 
the spiritual nature of the proceedings, and not the contract 
inferred or implied, that gives the authority ; it is the same reason 
that necessitates the exclusion. Whether the proceedings of the 
Church within its own peculiar province are protected by express 
and formal contract between itself and its members or not, they 
are equally removed from the rightful cognizance of the civil 
tribunals. The deep and everlasting distinction between the 
things of conscience and the things of the commonwealth, is 
what gives lawful authority to the Church to deal with the for- 
mer and not with the latter, and to the servants of the State to 
deal with the latter and not with the former; and there is no 
contract needed either to warrant or protect the freedom of each 
party from the encroachments of the other. If a contract do 
exist in any shape that makes it to be a formal or substantial 
engagement between the contracting parties, it must depend 
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upon the nature of it, as spiritual or civil, whether the tribunals 
of the State are at liberty to judge of its conditions and enforce its 
terms or not. If it is exclusively spiritual, and having nothing 
to do with civil matters, the civil courts can have no power to deal 
with it, or to redress alleged breaches of its conditions. If it be 
a civil contract, or one of mixed nature, partly civil and partly 
spiritual, and embracing matters belonging in some measure to 
the one class, and in some measure to the other, the courts of the 
State may, to the extent of its properly civil character, be called 
upon to judge of it. 

The obligations under which the Church comes to its own 
office-bearers and members, and they equally to the Church, 
which have been called, perhaps improperly, a contract, may 
embrace matters exclusively spiritual, or embrace matters partly 
spiritual and partly civil. The authority of the civil tribunals 
will be different in its bearing on these two cases. The engage- 
ment between the Church and the ordinary and private members 
of the Church is, in common cases, wholly spiritual, embracing 
no pecuniary or civil right at all,—implying, as it does, the 
duty of the Church to minister to them in doctrine and sacra- 
ment, and their duty to be obedient to the Church in word and 
discipline. Than this nothing can be conceived as a more purely 
spiritual engagement, or, if it is to be so called, contract ; and with 
obedience to the terms of it, or disobedience to them, the courts 
of the State can have nothing to do. The engagement between 
the Church on the one hand, and the office-bearers of the Church 
on the other, may be spiritual likewise. It may amount to 
nothing more than an obligation on the part of the Church to 
give them its commission and authority to preach the Gospel 
and dispense the ordinances of Christ in some particular congre- 
gation, leaving it to the State or to the congregation to give the 
pecuniary support, and an obligation on the part of the ministers 
so commissioned to subject themselves to the government, disci- 
pline, and authority of the Church. In such a case the “ con- 
tract” is wholly a spiritual one, of the nature and conditions and 
fulfilment of which the Church courts, and not the civil, must be 
the judges. Whatever relates to the pecuniary rights of the party 
ordained to the office of the ministry, and discharging its duties, 
is a question between him and the State in the case of a church 
endowed by the State, or between him and the congregation in 
the case of many non-established churches, whose ministers 
derive their support from their flocks. 

There may, indeed, be an engagement between the Church 
and its office-bearers embracing more than spiritual matters, 
and of a mixed nature. There may be an engagement in 
which the Church, in return for the spiritual services of its 
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ministers, comes under an obligation to pay them a certain 
pecuniary remuneration, drawn out of a common fund under 
its charge, and contributed for that purpose, in addition to grant- 
ing them the benefit of its spiritual authority and commission 
for their work. In this case, exemplified in some non-esta- 
blished churches, the contract is partly spiritual and_ partly 
civil, comprehending matters that plainly belong to each cate- 
gory. In so far as regards the spiritual matters of the con- 
tract—the spiritual commission granted by the Church on the 
one side, and the spiritual services to be rendered by the minister 
in return—these are things which, from their very nature, the 
civil courts have no jurisdiction in, and no power to enforce, 
and the Church alone has. In so far as regards the pecuniary 
arrangements of the contract, and the breach or fulfilment of its 
terms in respect of them, the civil courts alone have power to 
judge, and alone are competent to enforce the conditions in the 
case of a violation of them by either party. But although the 
contract in this instance may, in a certain sense, be regarded as 
a mixed one, giving to the contracting parties certain temporal 
rights, as well as laying upon them spiritual duties, yet the line 
of demarcation between the two is plain, and not to be over- 
passed from either side: the Church, as trustee of certain funds 
committed to its charge for the payment of its ministers, may, in 
that character, be a civil party, subject to civil control in the 
discharge of its pecuniary engagements, while the same Church, 
as a spiritual body, requiring certain spiritual duties from its 
ministers, and giving to them its ordination, is altogether free ; 
and the State has no more the right or the ability in such a case 
to attempt to enforce the purely religious engagements between 
the parties, or to punish the violation of them, than the Church 
has the right or power to dispose of the temporal rights. 

A sort of mixed obligation of this kind, securing certain pecu- 
niary rights or advantages, on condition of a certain spiritual act 
being done, or a certain spiritual profession being maintainel, 
is not unknown in our legislation, and serves to make plain the 
distinction between the two. Under the Test and Corporation 
Acts, now happily repealed, it was unlawful for any man to hold 
any municipal office who had not within a year preceding the 
time of his election taken the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Church of England. Intolerant as the spirit of the Act was, 
and unscrupulous as were the courts at the time, it was not in 
the contemplation of the one or the other, that, in the event of 
some municipal magistrate failing to comply with this condition, 
it was possible for the civil tribunals to enforce equally the one 
branch of the alternative as the other, and to compel a man to 
take the bread and wine of the communion-table as easily or 
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competently as they could compel him to demit his civil office. 
Although the holding of office according to the statute implied 
that a spiritual act was to be performed, yet the illegal disregard 
of this obligation did not give to the civil courts the power to 
compel the “performance of the spiritual act, but only left them 
the power of enforcing the civil penalty. In like manner, the 
holding of the office of F Lord Chancellor of England, according to 
the E Smancipation Act, is, in our own day, fettered with the condi- 
tion that the holder of it saube profession of the Protestant faith. 
If the present eminent lawyer who fills the position were to go 
over to the Roman Catholic Church, the law, notwithstanding 
tlie statutory connection between the office and the spiritual cha- 
racter, would never contemplate the possibility of enforcing by 
means of civil authority his return to a purer religious profession, 
although it might contemplate the application of its power and 
authority to the depriving him of his official position. Or, to 
take a case still more similar in its character to the one under 
review: a domestic chaplain, hired on the condition of minis- 
tering to a family according to the faith and rites of the Esta- 
blished Church, might abjure its doctrine, and yet insist on 
retaining his salary. In such a case the agerieved employer 
would find it hard to persuade the civil courts to send the 
offender to prison to unlearn his heterodoxy, although quite 
easy to induce them to lend their proper authority to deprive 

him of his salary. The argument is not different with re- 
spect to the contract which may be alleged to exist between 
some non-established churches and their ministers, in which the 
Church gives ordination and pecuniary support, as the condition 
on its p: art of certain spiritual services being rendered on theirs. 
The civil courts have power to enforce the “civil element in the 
obligation, but not the spiritual: they might, on the one hand, 
protect the Church in withholding the pecuniary payment, if, in 
their estimation, the religious duties had not been performed, 

but they could not compel the performance of these duties; or, 
on the other hand, they might authorize the minister when 
deposed to exact the payment, “if they believed the duties to have 
been performed, but could not compel the Church to renew and 
continue the ordination. 

It is the line drawn by the finger of God between things 
spiritual and things civil that must ever limit the power of the 
Church on the one side, and that of the State on the other. The 
landmarks between were not set up and adjusted by contract, 
but of old had their foundations laid deep i in the nature of things. 
Make light of the distinction, and _practica ally disregard it, and 
there is no length to which it may not lead in the way of spiritual 
domination on the part of the Church in the concerns of civil 
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life, or Erastian encroachment on the part of the State in the pro- 
vince of religious right and duty. Ifa power of any kind, 
direct or indirect, is conceded to the Church of disposing to the 
smallest extent of temporal matters, there can be no limit set 
to its encroachments: it may pervade every department of the 
State with its tyranny, and subject all in turn to its control, creep- 
ing like a palsy over a nation’s heart, and extinguishing all that 
is valuable in the civil liberty, the individual independence, and 
the manly energies of a people. Or if a power, however small, 
of rightful authority in spiritual things is acknowledged to belong 
to the State, it will soon come to make itself to be felt as the 
weightiest and least tolerable part of its sovereignty. If the 
liberties of religious bodies in the way of discipline or govern- 
ment are denied to them, and handed over to the civil magistrate, 
it is a concession which can plead for itself no argument not 
equally available for dealing in the same way with their doctrine : 
their conscience, when once fettered in its religious actings, can 
show no cause why it should be free in religious opinions; and 
with the independence of its courts and officers, the sound faith, 
and the living piety, and the active power for spiritual good of 
the Church must die out also. These are not the deductions of 
reason only, but the lessons of history as well, and lessons 
which the nations that have not been taught from the past are 
learning at the present day. Between the extreme which makes 
the State to be the slave of the Church, and that other extreme 
which makes the Church to be the slave of the State, there is 
no position that is safe or consistent with sound principle, except 
that which asserts their mutual and equal independence. 
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Art. VII.—On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selec- 
tion, or the Preservation of Favoured Races, in the Struggle for 
Life. By Cuaries Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.L.S., 
Author of Journal of “ Researches during H. M. S. Beagle’s 
Voyage round the World.” London: J ohn Murra ay. 1860. 
5th Thousand. 


Ir notoriety be any proof of successful authorship, Mr Darwin 
has had his reward. Seldom has an avowedly scientific work 
had public attention turned to it so speedily as Mr Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species.” His Theory has already become historical. 

It has. assumed a position in which it commands the attention of 
all who take an interest in the generalizations of natural science. 

Some leading naturalists affirm that it is incontrovertible ; 
others, less bold, yield a qualified assent. Royal Societies dis- 
cuss it, and it is “talked over at the Clubs. It is received with 
smiles i in drawing-rooms, and frowned down in churches as “a 
second edition of the ‘ Vestiges.’”' Has this wide-spread notice 
been gained by the work as one of true science? Or has the 
substantial food w hich, without doubt, it contains, been received 
for the sake of the spice mixed up with it? Ifso, is the attractive 

element to be chiefly found in a somewhat unreverential walk in 
fields of investigation, into which the greatest thinkers have never 
entered but with bent body and head uncovered ? 

Mr Darwin’s well-earned reputation as an accomplished zoolo- 
gist, was sure to gain for him a patient hearing from all who are 
working i in any one of those branches of natural science, from 
which he profusely draw sillustrations in proof of the soundness 
of his theory. The whole subject under discussion is, moreover, 
in every respect, one of the most difficult which can engage the 
attention of a philosophic naturalist. But, on this very account, 
itis also one which will lavishly reward the student who shall be 
able to shed new light on it. Has Mr Darwin done so ?—is the 
query for which we propose to seek an answer in the work now 
before us. 

Man is the interpreter of nature. This place has been assigned 
to him by the Creator, and, obeying his own instincts, he has 
ever been forward to occupy it. Here, however, it ought to be 
borne in mind, that, on the one hand, the interpreter is not infal- 


1 Whether Soule or not, we hope to show in the sequel. Meanwhile it is 
but fair to quote Professor Huxley’s caveat: “ Lamark’s conjectures, equipped 
with a new hat and stick, as Sir Walter Scott was wont to say of an old story 
renovated, formed the foundation of the biological speculations of the “ Ves- 
tiges,” a work which has done more harm to the progress of sound thought on 
these matters than any that could be named; and, indeed, I mention it here, 
simply for the purpose of denying that it has anything in common with what 
essentially characterizes Mr Darwin’s work.” 
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lible; and, on the other hand, that, even when in the main true, the 
interpretation will always be more or less marked by the intel- 
lectual, and often by the moral, characteristics of the one making 
it. It is all very well to talk of a perfectly unbiassed mind, 
complete impartiality, and the like, in the examination of ques- 
tions in science which have necessary moral or theological rela- 
tions. We believe that, in the circumstances, freedom from bias 
is impossible. But, granting all this, we are not to despair of 
ever attaining absolute truth even in such questions. Men will 
agree in admitting certain observations as in themselves reliable, 
who would widely differ as to the bearings of these on favourite 
theories. Given, we might say, the point of view of prejudice, 
and the amount and direction of divergence may be caiculated 
as certainly as that of the ship’ s compass, when we know where 
the disturbing metal on board is. Some naturalists are satisfied 
with collecting facts; others are never satisfied till they have set 
these in relation to other facts, in order that they might have ma- 
terial for generalizations regarding laws of life. The former are 
apt to hold that this is the highest, and, indeed, the only legiti- 
mate work of a man of science, while the latter are convinced 
that facts are worthless until they are seen shedding light on the 
working of natural laws, or rev ealing to us the thoughts of the 
great Creator. Yet it is from those who really take the highest 
views of nature that truth has often most to dread, for it is here 
that the disturbing elements have scope. Kingsley represeits 
his Andromeda as 
*‘ Shading her face with her hands ; for the eyes of the goddess 
were awful.” 

Such an effect has the first clear discovery of the thoughts of a 
present Creator in His works on many observers. They were 
faithfully questioning these, when, suddenly, they found them- 
selves on a threshold upon which the glory of a Divine One 
was cast from the other side; but, instead of courting a clearer 
view, they drew back, “ shading their face with their hands.” 
From that moment the idea of a Creator is bearable only as they 
see it, as Edward Irving loved to see theological dogmas, “ loom- 
ing in the mist ;” and inall they write they seem ever distrustful 
of views of nature which, even remotely, tend to set them or their 
readers in direct relation with a personal God. Now, though we 
are very far from alleging that this must be a leading character- 
istic of the author of the theory now under review, we yet hope 
to show that the tendency of his book is very strongly in that 
direction. It would not be dealing fairly by our readers, and, 
especially, it would be unmindful of the apologetic value of na- 
tural theology, were we to look at this theory from any other point 
of view, t than the tw ofold one of science and theology. We feel, 
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however, that, in making such a statement as this in the outset, 
we are liable to be misunderstood. 

If called to dissent from Mr Darwin’s views on the origin of 
species, we are not to be held as making light of his present work. 
On the contrary, we shall ever be found ready to acknowledge the 
great ability shown in it—the varied information contained in 
almost every page—the classic beauty of style in which the work 
is written—and, above all, its value as suggesting new lines of 
investigation, and as pointing out all the weak points in present 
generally accepted systems of classification. The two character- 
istics last mentioned have, at one point and another, forced upon 
our notice the resemblance between “ The Origin of Species,” 
and the “ Zoonomia” of the elder Darwin. We could point out 
many passages in both which warrant this statement. In both 
we find a skilful exposition of the scientific status quo, a bold dis- 
sent from it, and the proposal of theories which are brought out, 
not only as craving a hearing, but as the only satisfactory basis 
for the explanation of all the phenomena of the past, and the 
only key to all progress in the future. In the least attractive 
pages of both works, also—pages in which strong belief hankers 
on the very edge of weak credulity—you meet with most sug- 
gestive remarks, lying like bits of gold in lumps of quartz. 
In other respects the likeness holds good. In the midst of the 
physiological and psychological romance in “ Zoonomia,” are many 
hints, such as genius only makes, in which we can now recog- 
nise the foreshadowing of generalizations which have become 
generally acquiesced in by men foremost in such branches of 
human knowledge. Thoughtful readers of “The Origin of 
Species” will have an instinctive feeling of the presence of such 
hints in Mr Charles Darwin’s work. 

With this acknowledgment of the suggestive character of the 
work, we have a preliminary remark to make, on the general 
value of the facts in proof, which are scattered so freely over the 
volume, and which, though so numerous, we are informed, are 
but as one to a million, compared with what is in store, when 
the great work which is promised shall be given to the world. 
In almost every page we meet with facts which, as we shall have 
occasion to show, may be found as useful to an opponent as to 
an advocate of Mr Darwin’s views; while of many of them one 
cannot help standing in doubt as to their value, when considered 
even from the author’s point of view. Facts which call up the 
common expression, “ much may be said on both sides,” lead to 
a state of mind as unfavourable to correctness and precision of 
thought, as it is damaging to theories on the spread of which 
their authors are earnestly set. In the case now before us, how- 
ever, there is a double disadvantage. In addition to what is now 
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stated, we are asked to take the proofs without references, and 
to believe that, if those thus adduced are not sufficient to esta- 
blish important propositions, it is because the author could not, 
in a work like the present, bring out all he has in store. Now 
we may state at once, that while we have entire confidence in 
Mr Darwin’s statement, we have met with so many alleged facts, 
which, to say the least of them, are questionable, that we must 
be excused if we do not place such confidence in this corps de 
reserve as our author would like his readers to do. 

“ No one,” says Mr Darwin, in his Introduction, “ ought to 
feel surprised at much remaining as yet unexplained, in regard 
to the origin of species and varieties, if he make due allowance 
for our profound ignorance in regard to the mutual relations ot 
all the beings which live around us. Who can explain why one 
species ranges widely, and is very numerous, and why another 
allied species has a narrow range, and is rare? Yet these rela- 
tions are of the highest importance ; for they determine the pre- 
sent welfare, and, as I believe, the future success and modi- 
fication of every inhabitant of this world. Still less do we know 
of the mutual relations of the innumerable inhabitants of the 
world, during the many past geological epochs in its history. 
Although much remains obscure, and will long remain obscure, 
I can entertain no doubt, after the most deliberate study and 
dispassionate judgment of which I am capable, that the view 
which most naturalists entertain, and which I formerly enter- 
tained, namely, that each species has been independently created, 
is erroneous. I am fully convinced, that species are not immu- 
table; but that those belonging to what are called the same 
genera are lineal descendants of some other and generally ex- 
tinct species, in the same way as the acknowledged varieties of 
any one species are the descendants of that species. Further- 
more, I am convinced that Natural Selection has been the main, 
but not exclusive, means of modification.”—P. 6. Such, in few 
words, is Mr Darwin’s profession of faith. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that the numerous contradictory definitions of the term 
species now current, and the universal proneness of naturalists 
to multiply species, so called, by elevating well-marked varieties 
to this rank, are enough to provoke students, who have no desire 
to have their names associated with their discoveries, to take 
refuge in any theory that might hold out hopes of rest, as regards 
a satisfactory scheme of nature. Will Mr Darwin’s be to them 
what the ark was to the dove in the waters of the deluge? Now 
that so many have been turned to it in hope, the question is of 
grave import. In seeking the answer, our criticism must of 
necessity appear somewhat fault-finding; but we shall much 
regret, if, in our desire to reach the truth, we shall ever be led 
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to leave out of view considerations, on the acknowledgement of 
which the author has a right to insist. We feel the difficulty of 
the task; not so much, however, as regards the certainty of our 
ground, as in grouping Mr Darwin’s scattered facts in proof, so 
as to help us to see the strength or weakness of the positions 
laid down. 

Much of the interest of the discussions now under review will 
be found connected with current views of a philosophical system 
of classification. Mr Darwin does little more than glance in- 
cidentally at these, until near the end of his book. For obvious 
reasons, we prefer to direct attention to them in the outset. 

In 1798, Cuvier gave, in his “ Jableau Elementaire de 
[Histoire Naturelle des Animauzx,” a rough outline of those 
principles of classification which working naturalists have, since 
that time, found wonderfully equal to the wants of advancing 
science,—a circumstance which, apart from their philosophical 
simplicity, is a strong testimony to their truth. But, if Mr 
Darwin’s views have any just claim on our attention, we have 
been retrograding since 1798. The principles laid down in the 
introduction to the Tableau possess great value, when we asso- 
ciate them with the labours of Cuvier in after life, in accumu- 
lating corroborative facts. The “ Regne Animal,” and the 
“ Recherches sur les Ossemans Fossiles” tell everywhere the same 
tale as to the soundness of the principles in chapter third of the 
introduction. Cuvier’s review of living forms, and his survey of 
Egyptian monuments, which enabled ‘him to follow the history 
of certain species for several thousand years, hastened to proclaim 
that species areimmutable. And, we may add, the examination, 
from the paleontological point of view, of species which had been 
in existence during periods which are to all the yes u's of Egyptian 
history as a million of years are to a moment, is ever ready to 
bear witness to the same fact. But we anticipate remarks to be 
made on the chapter in Mr Darwin’s work on the “ Imperfection 
of the Geological Record.” We have now to do with classifi- 
cation. The “appeal to structural peculiarities, as bases for a 
system in harmony with the demands of science, should not, as 
M. Agassiz has clearly shown in his recent work on this subject, 
exclude every other element. Conclusions drawn therefrom 
may be strengthened or modified by phenomena in embryology, 
in phy sical condition, as climate, food, and the like—the “former 
being studied with reference especially to species, the latter with 
reference to var ieties—to which frequent allusion will be made in 
this paper. There is yet another element requiring to be taken 
into account in all generalizations on this subject. We mean, as 
much of Divine plan i in creation as we may have attained to the 
knowledge of in the study of nature,—the recognition, in short, 
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of a present Creator in all quarters of creation, and at every 
point in its history, from the time at which He laid the founda- 
tion of the earth to the present moment, when He invites us to 
the examination of those works which are “sought out of all who 
take pleasure therein.” We state this at the risk of being mis- 
understood, and of appearing to drag into the discussion questions 
which may be held foreign to it. But the fact is, you can no 
more come to a just conclusion as to the relations between one 
department of science and another, and between different forms 
of life, with both of which classification must deal, without the 
recognition of a living, purposing mind in regulating these re- 
lations, than you can form a correct estimate of the working of 
any piece of mechanism without looking at the intention of its 
inventor. Even in the fine arts, just appreciation comes to turn 
upon our sympathy with the artist. But if we break up the 
historical picture into bits, though they may be bits of beauty, 
and refuse to look at all the parts from the point of view of the 
intention of the artist, so far as he has made that known to us, 
we must blunder in our estimate of the parts which we have re- 
fused to look at in this light. In the case now before us, the 
Creator has opened up to man much which is fitted to make us 
acquainted with His intention ; and the more we see of this, the 
nearer we get to an understanding of that one true plan which 
systematists are seeking to bring fully out, and which will attain 
to reliable historical expression only in the measure in which 
man, the interpreter of nature, shall succeed in understanding 
the intentions of the Creator revealed in His works. It is to be 
regretted that little value is attached to this thought, and that 
many even studiously exclude it from their researches, as if to 
introduce it implied disqualification for their work. Mr Darwin 
is not slow to intimate how he regards this subject. “ Many 
naturalists think,” he says, “that something more is meant by 
the natural system (than a scheme for arranging together those 
living objects which are most alike); they believe that it reveals 
the plan of the Creator; but, unless it is specified whether order 
in time or in space (why not both, and order in place likewise ?), 
or what else is meant by plan of the Creator, it seems to me that 
nothing is thus added to our knowledge.”—P. 413. Again, at 
p- 435, he remarks, in a way which, to say the least of it, does 
not bear witness to very enlarged views of creation: “ Nothing 
can be more hopeless than to attempt to explain this similarity of 
pattern in members of the same class, by utility or by the doctrine 
of final causes. The hopelessness of the attempt has been ex- 
pressly admitted (?) by Owen, in his most interesting work on the 
‘Nature of Limbs.’ On the ordinary view of the independent 
creation of each being, we can only say that so it is; that it has 
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so pleased the Creator to construct each animal and plant.” A 
good deal more can be said of each animal and plant than this; 
but if in ten thousand instances, in which we find unquestion- 
able evidence of final cause, are we not to conclude that, if our 
knowledge were complete as to one instance, in which we do not 
at once observe this, the same testimony might be expected as in 
the others. We are not shut up to the sic placebat so much in 
His absolute sovereignty, as in regard to our ignorance and the 
limited character of our powers. What is a mystery to a child 
in the actions of his parent, may be well understood when he 
comes to be a man. What would be implied if we expressed 
our present knowledge of the use of the serrated claw on the an- 
terior toe of Caprimulgus Europeus in the phrase, “ It has pleased 
the Creator to distinguish this bird from all the other fissirostres 
by supplying it with a comb-like claw, the use of which we do 
not see?” Not, certainly, that there is no illustration of the 
doctrine of final causes here, but only that we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the habits of the goatsucker to be able to say 
what its true use is. The numerous illustrations of this same 
doctrine in the structural relations of animals widely differing in 
general form and habits, but ranged under one great type, had 
as true an existence from the beginning, as they have now that 
Owen’s researches in homology have given us the key by which 
they can be read. But is there only one great type, and one 
great plan? Or do we meet with a far higher thought than Mr 
Darwin is willing to acknowledge, in connection with several 
great types whose leading divisions are constructed on different 
plans? Do the radiata, for example, follow in structure the plan 
of the vertebrata? The whole direction of the most philosophical 
investigations in natural science is to accumulate proofs of four 
distinct plans, after one or other of which all animal life has been 
formed. And it is at this point that ste placebat may most na- 
turally be affirmed. In the evolution of these, under the four 
great types—vertebrata, articulata, mollusca, and radiata—we 
find the basis for the doctrine of final causes which Mr Darwin 
has no favour for, but apart from the recognition of which all 
nature would be a scene of confusion. It is not unnecessary to 
call attention to these things. ‘There are many evidences that 
some most accomplished naturalists are drifting from moorings 
which ablest systematists and most profound thinkers, from the 
days of Bacon, have regarded as not only safe, but also most 
suited to the requirements of advancing science. We have heard 
of a learned instructor gravely asserting, that “ the more deeply 
he examined nature, the greater confusion he found prevailing.” 
Yet we suppose the same person could no more interest half a 
dozen of intelligent young men, in any one branch of natural 
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science, without a system of classification, than Buffon, who set 
out from the confusion point of view, could get on with his work 
without looking at animals in groups, formed on the basis of 
general resemblance. It might be worthy a passing thought from 
such students, that they find material for classifying, not “because 
nature is a chaos to be reduced to order by their great attain- 
ments, but because order and beauty existed everywhere before 
they condescended to devote their talents to the study of it. But 
it is well that men’s lives are often better than their principles, 
and their practice often far ahead of their theories, as was the 
case with that sage w ho, though firmly and consistently confident 
in the denial of the existence of a God, did not dare sleep in a 
room by himself for fear of the devil ! 

Objections to the present generally accepted system of classifi- 
cation proceed on the assumption that a perfect scheme is possible. 
But it is forgotten that this implies not only a knowledge of every 
object in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but acquaintance 
also with all the relations of distinct forms to those near st them. 
It is well to strive to approach this as the beaw ideal, just as in 
morals it is the duty of each man to strive after attaining to the 
perfect likeness of the sinless One. The standard in the former 
case, as in the latter, is one which no man on the earth will ever 
be able to say he has fully reached. But the existence of well- 
marked divisions is not the less real on this account. All agree 
in making a distinction between animal life and vegetation, 
notwithstanding the wide field for controversy at those points 
where the two kingdoms seem to meet. Here, as in every de- 
partment of human knowledge, mankind have come to a general 
agreement as to a fact; but this has not been reached through a 
series of definitions, equal to the demands of purely scientific ob- 
servers. It has been attained through the apprehension of well- 
marked differences. The questions, What is an animal? what 
is a vegetable? would, however, land us in the heart of con- 
troversies, to settle which the life of any man is too short. We 
all remember how doctors recently differed, when the question 
was put in a court of law, “ What is coal?” The conflicting 
answers showed that a perfect definition is impossible. Yet it 
is not on this account less true at the present moment, that coal 
is coal, and that we are all understood when we use the term to 
distinguish certain substances—we dare not say minerals, for this 
would lead to controversy—with which we are all more or less 
familiar. Looking at discussions on terms from this point of view, 
it can be clearly shown that, nevertheless, the forms of life 
generally referred to, where we use them, have a distinct existence 
and a well-marked place in nature. Agassiz’ has pointed out 
1 Contributions to the Natural History of the United States, vol. i., p. 28. 
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how the leading groups of zoology came to be broken up into 
subordinate divisions, on which all competent naturalists may be 
held to agree, notwithstanding the multitude of doubtful questions 
which would be raised, were they to adduce the grounds on 
which each may have satisfied himself that his conclusions are 
warranted. Thus, in radiata, “polyps would be placed lowest, 
acalephs next, and echinoderms highest; a similar arrangement 
of molluses would bring acephala lowest, gasterepoda next, and 
cephalopoda highest; articulata would appear in the following 
order: norms, crustacea, and insects; and vertebrata with the 
fishes lowest, next reptiles and birds, and mammalia highest.” 
Our object in referring to this is to show that, whatever doubt 
may exist when observers come to define terms, and to assign rea- 
sons for their generalizations, the existences included under these 
have a sphere in the great scheme of life, which is theirs in virtue 
of the special arrangements of the Creator, and beyond which 
they cannot pass. ‘The interpreters of nature of one generation 
may make mistakes which their successors in another may be 
found qualified to correct ; but it does not augur the possession of 
much wisdom, for any one to find in the error a vindication of doubt 
as to the existence of any such plan in creation as the aggrega- 
tion of unquestioned phenomena demand. Cuvier had assigned a 
distinct class to the barnacle under mollusca, but it is now ranked 
in crustacea under articulata. The removal from the former to 
the latter should not surely incline any observer to the con- 
clusion, that because Cuvier made a mistake as to the place of 
the cirripeds, he has not discovered the plan of the Creator in 
connection with other divisions of the mollusca! On the con- 
trary, these modifications in arrangement as science advances, 
afford us the strongest evidences that we are rightly interpret- 
ing the Divine plan. It is, moreover, one of the most deeply 
interesting studies which can be followed by a thoughtful observer, 
to trace the history of opinion as to the true place in nature of 
one form of life and another, to note the great gap between their 
present position and that at which we first meet with them, and 
to mark the gradual way in which most competent observers come 
to concur in leaving them in a niche which had been waiting for 
them, or from which other forms had to be excluded, in order to 
make room for the pre-ordained occupant. 

There is little doubt but that Mr Darwin is much impressed 
with the difficulty of giving a verbal definition of species which 
will satisfy every one. This doubt has cast its shadow over the 
individual form of life itself, to which the name and rank of 
“distinct species” has been assigned; and he has virtually come 
to occupy the Lamarkian point of view, and to regard the doc- 
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trine of the immutability of species as the dead fly in the pre- 
cious ointment—the error which vitiates all nineteenth century 
scientific generalizations. Our readers will have seen that we 
have no great desire to demand a definition which shall be be- 
yond cavil. This, we believe, men with Mr Darwin’s views 
renders impossible, because they constantly introduce a foreign 
element. Not satisfied with what is essentially characteristic, 
they raise the question of origin ; and this, as might be shown, 
influences all their inductions, if such a word may be used with 
reference to discussions strung so closely together as are those 
in this work.’ All that we care for, in speaking of species, is 
the presence of such a thought of distinct and unchanging indi- 
viduality as every naturalist has, when, for example, in looking 
at the European Falanide, he characterizes Faleo gyrfalco 
(Linn.) as one species, and Falco tinnunculus as another, or, 
when classifying the British Corvide, he marks Corvus frugi- 
lequs as originally and persistently separate from C. monedula, 
or Garrulus melanoleuca from G. glandarius. This distinction 
has, by Cuvier, Owen, and, indeed, by all the ablest zoologists, 
been associated with the creation of species. They continue 
distinct, because, to use the words of Professor Dana, “ the 
specific amount or condition of concentrated force defined in the 
act or law of creation,” has continued till now as it was at the 
beginning. This has set bounds to intermixture hitherto, and 
all that we know of the past warrants the conclusion, that spe- 

1 Such writers might study Archbishop Whately’s elementary work on Logic 
with advantage. Many of the principles briefly stated in it are as deeply interest- 


ng to naturalists as they are to psychologists. Take the following on Species, 
Genera, and Differentia :—“ Every predicable expresses either 
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Any naturalist can apply this formula to beast, bird, reptile, fish, or insect. 
He will find it helpful in giving precision to his thoughts, in tracing those in- 
separable marks in form and structure, which originally established the claim 
of certain individuals to be ranked as species; the differentia associated with 
genera will indicate the propriety of the term genus, as his sphere of observa- 
tion widens, and the accidents will enable him to assign their true place to 
varieties in species. The remarks on “ Definition” are equally worthy of atten- 
tion. See Logic, Book II., chap. v., § 3 and § 6. 
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cific identity will continue in the future. Even Mr Darwin has 
not been able to adduce one fact directly in the face of this. And 
in so far as his theories of families now widely differing ever having 
been one, we will credit them when we behold his plain possi- 
bilities drawing even remotely in the direction of the threshold 
of that which is probable ;—when we see some tapir caught in 
the act of becoming a horse, and some ambitious whale sprawling 
up to the dignity of a polar bear,—transformations which seem 
quite easy to Mr Darwin, to whom Ovid’s “ Ascalaphus in Bu- 
bonem” must appear tame, the “ selection” being removed from 
the “natural,” and made to turn upon the less noble “ divine 
choice,” and the powerful agencies of the unseen world :— 
‘« ___Sparsumqne caput Phlegethontide lympha 

In rostrum, et plumas, et grandia lumina vertit. 

Ille sibi ablatus fulvis amicitur ab alis, 

Neque caput crescit, longosque reflectitur ungues, 

Vixque movet natas per inertia brachia pennas : 

Feedaque fit volucris, venturi nuntia luctus, 

Ignavus bubo, dirum mortalibus omen.” 

It appears scarcely probable that Mr Darwin can seriously 
believe any great number of men will be found willing to ac- 
cept the long list of assertions and suppositions contained in the 
opening chapter on “ Variation under Domestication,” as of any 
value in the argument. The assertions are, no doubt, backed by 
alleged facts; but almost every one of these “ facts” gives occa- 
sion for a controversy, and the suppositions are held to be strength- 
ened by the discoveries and observations of others. But the worth 
of these may be understood when we affirm, that Mr Horner’s 
Nile-mud hypothesis is one of them. Besides, were the views 
brought out in this chapter all founded on facts which could not 
be questioned, they would not contribute anything to the strength 
of Mr Darwin’s positions as to “ Natural Selection.” They are 
all associated with the presence of man’s intelligence. The plants 
and animals are under his care. He is ever observant of occur- 
ring exceptional features, by watching over which he may gratify 
his taste for variety, and add to the number of existing forms, as 
evidences of his power, to a certain well-defined limit, over the 
creatures put under him. Admit the full play of man’s intelli- 
gence, and we will agree with much affirmed by Mr Darwin as 
to the marked characters of varieties. But apart from this, it is 
not within the range of our belief, that, even though you assign 
a personality to “ Nature,” while you banish God from the scene, 
this, to some all-potent, she would be equal to these results. Of 
course, if Natural Selection has been at work up through the 
great ages which are represented by the fossiliferous rocks lying 
between the first layer of the lower Silurian and the last of the 
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Pleistocene, Dame Nature must have done all; and to bring in 
man’s influence as the same in its results as hers, is to spoil the 
argument. In this chapter on variation, when alluding to rever- 
sion to original types, Mr Darwin says :—“ Having alluded to 
the subject of reversion, I may here refer to a statement often 
made by naturalists, namely, that our domestic varieties, when 
run wild, gradually, but certainly, revert in character to their 
aboriginal stocks. Hence it has been argued, that no deductions 
can be drawn from domestic races to species in a state of nature. 
I have in vain endeavoured to discover on what decisive facts 
the above statement has so often and so boldly been made. There 
would be great difficulty in proving its truth; we may safely 
conclude that very many of the most strongly-marked domestic 
varieties could not possibly live in a wild state. In many cases, 
we do not know what the aboriginal stock was, and so could not 
tell whether or not nearly perfect reversion had ensued. It 
would be quite necessary, in order to prevent the effects of inter- 
crossing, that only a single variety should be turned loose in its 
new home. Nevertheless, as our varieties certainly do occasion- 
ally revert, in some of their characters, to ancestral forms, it 
seems to me not improbable, that, if we could succeed in natural- 
izing, or were to cultivate, during many generations, the several 
races, for instance, of the cabbage, in very poor soil (in which 
case, however, some effect would have to be attributed to the 
direct action of the poor soil), that they would, to a large extent, 
or even wholly, revert to the wild aboriginal stock. Whether or 
not the experiment would succeed, is not of great importance for 
our line of argument; for, by the experiment itself, the conditions 
of life are changed. If it could be shown that our domestic 
varieties manifested a strong tendency to reversion,—that is, to 
Jose their acquired characters whilst kept under unchanged con- 
ditions, and whilst kept in a considerable body, so that free inter- 
crossing might check, by blending together, any slight deviations 
of structure,—in such a case, I grant that we could deduce no- 
thing from domestic varieties in regard to species. But there is 
not a shadow of evidence in favour of this view: to assert that 
we could not breed our cart and race-horses, long and short- 
horned cattle, and poultry of various breeds, and esculent vege- 
tables, for an almost infinite number of generations, would be 
opposed to all experience.”—P. 14. 

It might be difficult to gratify Mr Darwin as to the desire 
expressed in the last part of the extract now made; but we be- 
lieve reversion to type, when domesticated animals are left to 
become wild, is capable of very varied and copious illustration. 
In the former case, nature—to use a favourite word with our 
author—nature is found ever ready to remind us of the original 
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plan. We know of a case in which a peculiarly marked Spanish 
ram was mated with a Southdown ewe; and after several years’ 
breeding in-and-in, a well-marked variety was obtained, which 
appears “to have become permanent, —under one condition, how- 
ever, for in the case of a cross the characteristic marks are at 
once lost. Yet, even while keeping the strongly-marked variety 
apart, ewes which drop two lambs are sometimes found to have 
given one to the world the perfect image of the original sire. 
The variety which interbreeding preserves is invari iably | brownish 
black, with constant white lines on the face. May not those cases, 
which periodically occur among the negroes of Africa, of fair 
complexion and flowing locks, be nature’s reminder of original 
type? We do not refer to Albinos, which Livingstone and others 
have met in circumstances where they would have least been 
looked for, but to varieties much more like the Caucasian type. 
We give in a foot-note a suggestive fact in regard to goats.’ 

As to the reversion to original type, when animals now do- 
mesticated by man are suffered to run wild, Pritchard, in his 
valuable “ Natural History of Man,” gives us some interesting 
examples :—“ The original stocks of our domesticated animals,” 
he says, p. 27, “ are rarely to be recognised, in their primitive 
state, among the wild animals of the earth. We know not what 


1 “The great utilizer of alpaca wool, Mr Titus Salt, is likewise the man who 
has given a greater impetus to the trade in Angora goats’ hair than any other 
person in the United Kingdom. He has, moreover, imported the animals them- 
selves (in 1852), and they are thriving well on his property at Bradford. But 
here again our far-sighted American cousins are considerably ahead of us; for 
in 1849, Dr James B. Davis of Columbia carried with him, from their native 
habitat, seven females and two males of this breed of goat to the United States. 
Immediately he arrived at his home, he obtained a number of she-goats of the 
common breed (worth about three shillings each), and crossed them with his 
Angora variety, obtaining, even in the first cross, a coat of fine hair, whereas 
the third cross could not be distinguished from the pure breed. 

“Now, it is to this most valuable and interesting experiment that I would 
call particular attention; for I have seen its results, and can bear witness to its 
complete success. During a weck’s visit to the gentleman in Georgia (U.S.) 
who bought up Dr Davis’ flock, I had ample opportunities of inspecting them 
most minutely, and I assert, that nothing could exceed the vigour and health- 
fulness of these animals, both the pure and cross breed. 

“ Professor Bachman inspected this flock just after my visit to them; and in 
a report published by him on the subject, he says: ‘Familiar as I have been, 
through a long life, with the changes produced by crosses amongst varieties of 
domestic animals and poultry, there is one trait in these goats which is more 
strongly developed than in any other variety that I have ever known. I allude 
to the wonderful facility with which the young of the cross between the male of 
the Asiatic goat and the female of the common goat assumes all the character- 
istics of the former. It is extremely difficult to change a breed that has become 
permanent in any of our domestic varieties, whether it be that of horses, cattle, 
sheep, or hogs, into another variety by the aid of the male of the | atter, for there 
is a tendency to run back into their original varieties ; hence the objection to 
mixed breeds. But in the progeny of ‘these Asiatic and common goats, nine 
tenths of them exhibit the strongest tendency to adopt the charac teristics of the 
male, and to elevate themselves into a higher and nobler grade.’” 
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has become of them, unless it be supposed that they have been 
wholly subdued by man. There are indeed wild oxen, sheep, 
goats, horses; but the most of these are tribes which appear to 
have returned, in some degree, to their original state, after hay- 
ing been more or less completely domesticated. We are ignorant 
of the time and circumstances under which most of these races 
became wild, and of the particular breeds from which they de- 
scended. There is, however, one great field of observation, in 
the tribes of animals which are known to have been transported 
from Europe to America, since the discovery of the western con- 
tinent by the Spaniards in the fifteenth century. Many of these 
races have multiplied exceedingly on a soil and under a climate 
congenial to their nature. Several of them have run wild in 
the vast forests of America, and have lost all the obvious appear- 
ances of domestication. The wild tribes are found to differ phy- 
sically from the domesticated breeds from which they are known 
to have issued; and there is good reason to regard this change 
as a restoration, in part, of the primitive characteristics of the 
wild stocks from which the tamed animals originally descended.” 
Mr Pritchard illustrates these remarks by facts drawn from a 
paper by M. Roulin, published among the “ Contributions des 
Savans Etrangeres,” in the memoirs of the French Institute. 
Hogs were first introduced into the Spanish settlements in 1493. 
They multiplied so rapidly, that man gradually left them to their 
own habits. In St Domingo they overran the country, and had 
to be hunted down. On the continent they took to thie vast 
forests, and resumed the mode of life which belonged to the ori- 
ginal stock ; and now “ their ears have become erect, their heads 
larger, and the foreheads vaulted at the upper part; their colour 
has lost the variety found in the domestic breeds ; the wild hogs 
of the American forests are universally black. The hog which 
inhabits the high mountains of Paramos bears a striking resem- 
blance to the wild boar of France. . . . The restoration of 
the original character of the wild boar, in a race descended from 
domesticated swine, removes all room for doubt, if any had really 
existed, as to the identity of the stock.”—P. 31. The same line 
of remark is continued by Mr Pritchard with reference to oxen,’ 

'The following supplies another hard nut to crack :—* A very remarkable 
fact relative to the oxen of South America, is recorded by M. Roulin, to which 
M. Geoffroy St Hilaire has particularly adverted, in the report made by him on 
M. Roulin’s memoir before the Royal Academy of Sciences. In Europe, the 
milking of cows is continued through the whole period, from the time when 
they begin to bear calves till they cease to breed. This secretion of milk has 
become a constant function in the animal economy of the tribe; it has been 
rendered such by the practice continued through a long series of generations, 
of continuing to draw milk long after the period when it would be wanted for 
the calf: the teats of the cow are larger than in proportion, and the secretion 
is perpetual, In Columbia, the practice of milking cows was laid aside, owing to 
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dogs, gallinaceous fowls, etc. ; but we cannot afford more space 
for extracts. 

In looking at man’s power in modifying species, we are far 
from believing that Mr Darwin’s conclusions drawn from this 
are warranted, All he has made out, is a necessity for the in- 
troduction of a term into the nomenclature of science, which 
has been too much overlooked by working naturalists, namely, 
“ Permanent Varieties.” Not indeed that he feels the need of 
this term; but his facts and assertions will suggest its import- 
ance to many of his readers. The recognition of this will do 
good work in clearing the ground, and in exposing the danger 
there is in that amiable weakness, of hastening to rank as dis- 
tinct species what are only varieties, in order that the finder’s 
name might be associated with them. Thus we would say, 
‘Species are immutable, Common Varieties are short-lived and 
ever changing, and Permanent Varieties, gained by man’s selec- 
tion, or through climatal influences, but mainly by cross or inter- 
breeding, or breeding in-and-in, perpetuate themselves so long 
as the accidental circumstances in which they originated con- 
tinue. Removed from these, there will be a reversion to the 
original type.’ 

Mr Darwin’s admission of a difficulty, which however we do 
not think called for, in regard to the dog is important, when 
looked at in the light of the remarks made on domesticated 
pigeons. It appears ‘to us that the same grounds which lead him 
to demand a plurality of original types for the dog, should have 
weighed with him as to the pigeon. He holds the rock pigeon 
(Columba livia) to be the parent of all our domestic pigeons ; 
but as this might have shut him up to orthodox views in regard 
to other animals, and especially as to man when he shall come 
boldly to apply his theory to man, he claims for domestic dogs 
several wild ancestors. M. Frederick Cuvier and many other 


the great extent of farms, and other circumstances. ‘ In a few generations,’ says 
M. Roulin, ‘ the natural structure of parts, and withal the natural state of the 
function, has been restored. The secretion of milk in the cows of this country 
is only an occasional phenomenon, and contemporary with the actual presence 
of the calf. If the calf dies, the milk ceases to flow; and it is only by keeping 
him with his dam by day, that an opportunity of obtaining milk from cows by 
night can be found.’ This testimony is important, by the proof which it affords, 
that the permanent production of milk in the European breeds of cows, is a 
modified function of the animal economy, produced by an artificial habit, con- 
tinued through several generations.” —Pritchard, p. 34. In a word, not only is 
there a constant readiness to return to the natural type in structure and in 
ornamentation, but in habits also. So long as man is present to guide arti- 
ficial habits, they continue persistent; but, due time being allowed, they will 
cease when the animals are left uncared for. Man's influence over the dog has 
guided instinct into channels useful to himself; and the influence, again, of this 
artificially taught instinct on the physical frame of the dog, is well seen in the 
pointer. The pup will point when first taken into the field ; but in a few gene- 
rations its descendants, if untrained, will cease to do this. 
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most accomplished naturalists are at issue with Mr Darwin 
on this point. Their views harmonize with his as to inherited 
variation, so far as he is willing to allow this; but they go much 
further, and hold that, as in the case of Columba livia it is not 
unlikely we have the parent of the varicties of domestic pigeons, 
so our widely differing varieties of domestic dogs may have had 
only one parent species. If the carrier pigeon, the tumbler, the 
bald, the powter, the fantail, the beard, the jacobin, the runt, 
the dragoon, etc., are to be regarded as descended from different 
original wild ancestors, then we are right when we assign to them 
the name of species; but if they are from one, as we believe, 
with Mr Darwin, they are, we must characterize them not as 
F sage but as permanent varieties, whose wide divergence from 
the original type is impossible without the interference of man. 
So, as to domestic dogs, we hold with M. Frederick Cuvier that 
they have descended from one pair; and that, in virtue of man’s 
power over them in selection, in cross or inter-breeding, or 
breeding in-and-in, the Italian greyhound, the bloodhound, the 
bulldog, the Blenheim spaniel, etc., have become permanent 
varieties. This will account for their fitness for cross-breeding. 
But can we, as in the case of pigeons, point out the common 
wild ancestor? The impression that an answer is necessary has 
shut up some to claim the fox, others the wolf, and others the 
jackal, as the wild ancestor of the domestic canide. But no 
answer is needed in order to give force to our remarks. The 
original type may be lost,—the species which was not selected 
from any type of life bearing some resemblance to it, but which 
came fresh from the hands of the Creator, may not exist in any 
one living variety, but may have its perfect antitype in peculiari- 
ties persistent in each. It is so with man. The most devoted 
advocate of the proximity of the Caucasian type to the pair who 
walked in beauty and in bliss amidst the bowers of Eden, is not 
so extravagant as to claim that in this race we have all the 
characteristics of the first man. In this case the Adamie type 
has been lost, and in the great diversities of families we have 
permanent varieties of the one species, yet all having part in the 
one blood relationship constituted by the Creator himself. The 
facts here referred to are being brought out under our own eyes. 
The sexual intercourse between the early Dutch settlers in South 
Africa and the Hottentot women has given a new variety of man 
to that country—the Griguas—whose children do not follow 
the likeness of either of the original parents, but of their off- 
spring. The variety has become permanent. Such is the case 
also with the half-breeds in the Hudson’s Bay territories. The 
union of native South Americans with negro women imported from 
Africa has resulted in a distinct tribe—the Cafucos—whose chil- 
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dren are habitually born with the mixed likeness well defined. 
Pritchard, in his chapter on mixed races, gives many more 
examples. As an illustration of the influence of artificial selec- 
tion and interbreeding, we may refer to the well-known otter 
breed of sheep of Massachusetts, which in questions of this kind 
has been so often referred to. “In the year 1791,” says Pritchard, 
“one ewe on the farm of Seth Wright gave birth to a male lamb, 
which, without any known cause, had a longer body and shorter 
legs than the rest of the breed. The joints are said to have been 
longer, and the fore-legs crooked. The shape of this animal ren- 
dering it unable to leap over fences, it was determined to propa- 
gate its peculiarities, and the experiment proved successful : 
new race of sheep was produced, which, from the form of the 
body, has been termed the otter-breed. It seems to be uniformly 
the fact, that, when both parents are of the otter-breed, the lambs 
that are produced inherit the peculiar form.’”—Pritchard, p- 46. 
It will be seen, however, that in such cases man’s selection is 
necessary in order to ensure success. Had the lamb which the 
Massachusetts farmer made so much of, been left to his own 
sweet will in choosing a partner, he would have followed an 
instinct of whose controlling influence we have so many illustra- 
tions among those men who have not been lavishly dealt with as 
to size and form; he would have picked out for himself the fair- 
est of the flock. Natural selection would thus have been all in 
the direction of keeping near to the original type. That this is 
always the result, when animals are not interfered with, we be- 
lieve to be capable of varied illustration. One example we may 
give out of many :—For a couple of years a blackbird frequented 
our garden, whose motions bore evidence of deformity, ol whose 
colour was suggestive of present disease. The skin is now before 
us. The feathers of the neck and hind-head are white, and the 
metatarsal joint of the right foot has become stiff, while the foot is 
bent up, and a stump is in the place of the foot. When examined 
after being taken, we found that the last joints of the cervical 
vertebra gave clear evidence of having been for some time in 
decay (caries). Had man wished to transmit the disease of the 
male, he would have sought for a diseased female—for one whose 
physical features approached in likeness to the male—but the 
bird, in mating, took to himself a healthy female, and the brood 
followed the likeness of the mother in each case except one, in 
which one of the tail feathers was pure white. Yet, distinctly 
marked as man’s influence in these cases is, there are limits be- 
yond which he cannot go, and all his efforts must be directed 
mainly from one point of view. He may add to distinguishing 
features in ornamentation, or even in some aspects of structure, 
but he cannot destroy or even modify any original structural 
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peculiarities associated with the propagation of the race. The 
oldest experiment in this direction which is to be found in the 
world—an experiment repeated for thousands of years, and in 
millions of cases—is suggestive on this point. The Jewish male 
child suffered mutilation in circumcision, but this has never be- 
come hereditary. 

Before leaving the “ facts” in this part of Mr Darwin’s book, 
we may remark that it is not true that “the plantigrade or 
bear family do not breed freely in this country in confinement.” 
One species, with whose history and habits we are acquainted— 
the Luropean brown bear—breeds freely in this condition. The 
reference to Mr Horner’s discoveries (?) is not fortunate. Does 
Mr Darwin believe that Mr Horner has made out a claim even 
to attention for his speculations? If so, we can only hope to be 
kept from his easiness of belief. While we have accepted the 
statement of probability as to Columba livia being the stock from 
which our domestic pigeons have come, we are not unmindful 
that as good a case might be made out for other wild varieties of 
Columb. The likelihood here, as in the case of the dog, is, that 
we must look for the primeval type in peculiarities which have a 
place in individuals of all existing varieties. We accept, too, 
the fact of great capacity of variation in certain domestic animals 
and in certain plants, but we would not hence conclude that all 
animals and plants are equally susceptible of influence in this 
way. The dog is peculiarly so, the cat is not; the horse is, the 
donkey is not; the barn-door fowl is so, the goose is not. All 
that can be said in such instances is, that there are certain forms 
of life more susceptible of influence from man tlian others. But 
when Mr Darwin seems about to receive such views, observe 
how skilfully, if not adroitly, he leaves a contrary impression in 
the mind of the trusting reader. “ We cannot suppose,” he says, 
“that all the breeds were suddenly produced as perfect and as 
useful as we now see them ; indeed, in several cases, we know that 
this has not been their history. The key is man’s power of accu- 
mulative selection : nature gives successive variations ; man adds 
them up in certain directions useful to himself. In this sense he 
may be said to make for himself useful breeds.” The successive 
variations, however, which are nature’s free gift to us, are just 
what we wish proof of. Again, is it a fact, as Mr Darwin 
alleges, that even his favourite “ pigeon argument” warrants the 
conclusions which he has come to in conducting it? Has man’s 
intelligence gone out in seeking variation by selection only? 
If the author had only given us a few facts from his treasures in 
reserve, which tell only one tale, we would have felt obliged. 

3ut he has not done this, and we are left to seek out the truth 
for ourselves. After more than twenty years’ observation in 
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regard to pigeons, we are shut up to acknowledge the influence of 
cross-breeding in modifying structure, and in varying ornamen- 
tation, to an extent which is destructive of the conclusions from 
Mr Darwin’s “ facts.” So is it with cattle. Cross-breeding, 
and breeding in-and-in, under man’s watchful care and discri- 
minating intelligence, can alone give the key to variation. 

If Mr Darwin hoped, by putting variation under domestica- 
tion in the front of his romance—for the work is really such—to 
gild the pill of “ variation under nature,” which, in Chapter IL, 
we are required to swallow, he has fallen far short of his aim. 
The theory here put forward is this—species are not immutable. 
Realized in the world somehow, they have been ever changing 
in the march of life, from the lowest stratum of the palzozoic 
rocks up to yesterday; they have, at one point and another, 
passed into forms widely different from those that preceded them. 
Organisms have gradually changed, and the mode in which the 
strange mutations have been brought about has been by natural 
selection,—i. e., Nature constantly watchful for peculiarities re- 
sulting from food, climate, monstrosities, and the like, has ever 
been selecting the hap-hazard result, and guiding it until a 
form, which shall seem to be persistent through a lengthened 
period, is fairly ushered into the sunlight. In this theory the 
author meets with both the power and the weakness of Nature. 
His goddess has power to select the variety when produced, but 
she has no power to produce the distinguishing feature. She 
sees the polar bear imprisoned in the basin, up whose ice walls 
he cannot climb, indebted to another deity, “ Chance,” for his 
position ; and looking complacently on, she says, “ Here is some- 
thing for me. In a neighbouring basin lives a female, which 
has been longer imprisoned, and in its pursuit of water-insects it 
has already begun to think it most convenient to try and become 
a whale. I will watch for the breaking up of the ice wall which 
separates the two. The influence of this constant swimming has 
already begun to tell. Well-marked peculiarities are making 
their appearance ; the two shall breed and perpetuate the dis- 
tinguishing feature; the young will have a starting-point in 
advance of the parents ; their offspring will get yet nearer to the 
true cetacea,and in time —what though the ages must be reckoned 
by millions—I will have the satisfaction of introducing a new 
form, and my domains shall be honoured by the presence of 
whale!” That this is no caricature of the author of “The 
Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection,” will be evident 
from his own words, with which our readers must be amused, if 
indeed a sadder feeling does not fill their hearts when they re- 
member that the writer prepared the admirable monograph for 
the Royal Society on Cirripedes. “ In North America,” says 
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Mr Darwin, “the black bear was seen by Hearne swimming for 
hours with widely open mouth, thus catching, like a whale, 
insects in the water. Even in so extreme a case as this, if the 
supply of insects were constant, and if better adapted competitors 
did not exist in the country, I can see no difficulty in a race of 
bears being rendered, by natural selection, more and more 
aquatic in their structure and habits, with larger and larger 
mouths, till a creature was produced as monstrous as a whale.” 
—P.184. Such credulity will find no difficulties. Could we 
only get up, or rather down, to the same platform, we could at 
once believe that the sauroid fishes were not prophetic types 
of reptiles, but their true ancestors, from which they have been 
gradually selected, and that every bird has for its common parent 
Pterodactylus crassisostris{ | Natural selection is, as we have 
seen, believed by Mr Darwin to be equal to far more wondrous 
changes than these, and in his hands will easily explain the 
origin of Pterodactylus itself. But the author’s account of thie 
rocess would be only half as satisfactory as that given by the 
lackbird, in the old ballad, of the cause of his putting off the 
gayer plumage of the song-thrush :— 
‘“‘ Said the blackbird, as he fled, 

I loved a maid, but she is dead ; 

Ever since my love I lack, 

And this is why I mourn in black.” 
The chapter on natural selection contains some of the most im- 
portant statements in the book. These are stated in an off-hand 
way, and they read so pleasantly that we don’t wonder they 
have been found attractive and unanswerable by amateur natural- 
ists. Our remarks on species have already met some of these 
statements. Referring to variations, Mr Darwin says, “ They 
affect what naturalists consider unimportant parts; but I could 
show, by a long catalogue of facts, that parts which must be 
called important, whether viewed under a physiological or classi- 
ficatory point of view, sometimes vary in the individuals of the 
same species.” Instead of treating us to one out of the “ long 
catalogue,” he refers to Mr Lubbock’s examinations of the cochi- 
neal insects, and says he has found in their main nerves a “ de- 
gree of variability, which may almost be compared to the irregu- 
lar branching of the stem of a tree.” Without looking at Mr 
Lubbock’s researches, or passing an opinion on them, though 
they are variously estimated, we must ask for some of the facts 
referred to in the long catalogue, and then we can estimate 
their value in connection with the variations noticed in the main 
nerves of coccus. Meanwhile we accept the important admis- 
sion contained in the following sentence: “ Authors sometimes 
argue in a circle when they state that important organs never 
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vary, for those same authors practically rank that character as 
important which does not vary ; and under this point of view, no 
instance of an important part varying will ever be found.”—P. 46. 
If our readers will free Chapter II. from the garb of science, under 
which “ Natural Selection” is introduced to the consideration of 
good society, they will find much to call up a smile at its absur- 
dity, and a good deal to call forth their regret that one with Mr 
Darwin’s talents should have lent himself to spread views of crea- 
tion whose tendency is to bring the presence and superintend- 
ing power of the Creator into contempt. 

Much has already been written on the “ Struggle for Exist- 
ence,” described by Mr Darwin in Chapter III. It has been 
characterized as “a most remarkable chapter,” even by such a 
clear-headed and accomplished writer as Professor Huxley. It 
is most remarkable indeed, but neither from its depths, nor its 
discrimination, nor its just views of the great scheme of life. 
In the opening page the author asks, “ How have all those ex- 
quisite adaptations of one part of the organization to another 
part, and to the conditions of life, and of one distinct organic 
being to another being, been perfected?” The answer hitherto 
rendered by all but charlatans in science has been, ‘ by the 
Creator, whose work is perfect.’ Mr Darwin finds the answer 
in another quarter. He introduces another of his deities thus— 
* All these results follow inevitably from the Struggle for Life.” 


—P. 61. With equal force it might be alleged that Mr Darwin’s 
book is the cause of the zoological arrangement in the British 
Museum. 
The whole of this chapter, in which one hears only an 
“ Universal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation perished ! 
Blood, death, and deathful deeds . .. . 


7 


Ruin, destruction at the utmost point, 
has been written from the point of view of unbeliefin the governing 
Creator. It proceeds, moreover, on an entire misapprehension 
of the economy of nature, and, to use an expressive remark of 
Coleridge, its seeming 4 is only darkness. The shadow cast 
over life comes from Mr Darwin’s figure as he moves along, see- 
ing only death everywhere. Let us look a little deeper, and we 
will find this so-called struggle for existence richly suggestive of 
the goodness of God. One animal preys upon another, but the 
effort is not to destroy utterly, but rather to fulfil a law of their 
nature, which results in maintaining the balance of life. The 
death is in order to life. The strigidz glide forth from ruined 
wall, decayed tree, and ivied tower, when twilight comes, and with 
glancing eye and soft wing they sweep over the fields, across the 

? Samson Agonistes, 
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moss-covered openings in our woods, and prey upon mouse, and 
shrew, and vole. Ina pellet of strix flammea we found, the other 
day, no fewer than six heads of arvicola agrestis (our common field 
vole). The destruction is constant, and on a large scale. But this 
gloomy “ Struggle” need not be hauled in on the shoulders of 
hypothesis to account for it. Owls must be fed, nature supplies 
the food. But field mice also require sustenance. ‘Their food, 
however, is closely connected with that of man, and they need to 
be kept in their proper place. Hence the owl’s province. The 
line of thought might be followed into a hundred different rela- 
tions, and in each one of them we would be led to acknowledge 
wisdom, perfect wisdom, and goodness, perfect goodness, as cha- 
racteristic of the arrangements by which the balance of life is 
maintained. Does the elm in the well-kept park hasten to pro- 
duce its millions of seeds only that it might choke the evergreens 
planted beyond its shadow, but whose rootlets are beginning to 
interlace with its own? Is there a struggle between the elm and 
the bay. That flock of green linnets tells the tale of the large 
supply of seeds; the bold dash of the sparrow-hawk into the 
midst of them, and his rising upwards with a linnet in his claw, 
lets light in upon yet another feature of “the struggle.” But 
species perish; forms of animal life and of vegetation are lost ; 
localities in which certain creatures were once abundant are, in 
the course of time, deprived of them: in the district where we 
write, the glead (Milvus Regalis) is known to have at one time 
been common, but the last seen in it, and it even was accounted 
a great stranger, occurred more than twenty years ago. ‘This 
bird, once common in Scotland, is now very rarely to be met 
with. Now, without being shut up to Mr Darwin’s grand dis- 
covery of “the struggle for existence,” we think we have per- 
fectly satisfactory ground to rest on, when we say that such and 
such forms now extinct had served their day. They had played 
their part in the great Creator’s plan, and He permits agencies 
to come into action by which their destruction is gradually rea- 
lized. The outstanding thought, nevertheless, is not struggle for 
existence, but both existence and death in order to the highest 
ends in maintaining life. This dreary discourse of our author, so 
full of morbid views of creation, suggested to us again and again, 
Richter’s expression in his grand dream—it looks as if Mr Dar- 
win believed, or, like the German, dreamed “that God was dead.” 

A word as to the facts in this “ most remarkable chapter.” If 
two seedling misletoe plants spring up on the same branch of an 
apple tree, we are told there will be a struggle for existence. 
Of course, because the design of the Creator is, that the misletoe 
seedling should grow to maturity as a healthy plant, and He carries 
out His design. The seed which had the start in springing, will, 
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ceteris paribus, ultimately destroy the other. Certainly not in 
order to death, but to life—“ more life and fuller”’—in a word, 
in order to the propagation of the species. Of two rats shut up 
in a cage, one will destroy the other, because it seeks to live in 
order to fulfil the law of propagation, under which every form of 
life was put when the word “multiply” was given. So witha 
piece of ground: scatter a number of different kinds of seeds, and 
there willbeastruggle. Those which find the chemical character 
of the soil most suitable to their nature, will destroy the others, 
and ultimately the weaker members of their own family, that 
room may be left for their fulfilling the law of their creation, in 
bearing seed after their kind. The victory does not necessarily 
turn in favour of the stronger. The character of the soil has much 
to do with it. We have seen the furze (Ulex Europeus) yield to 
a vigorous crop of oats in land newly broken up. The balance 
of life testifies at every point to the presence of an Almighty Pre- 
server. How different the results when man interferes! Let a 
sportsman wall in his fields, and preserve his game from every 
intruder, and he will find that the exclusion of nature’s mode of 
keeping all things right will lead to wholesale death. Should a 
gardener take it into his head to shoot every bird as a nuisance, 
he will soon discover, to his cost, that his fruits may have worse 
enemies than the birds. Mr Darwin wishes everything to go on 
in the most orderly way, in connection with this struggle. He 
has a great dread of sudden and violent action. Thousands of 
years of slowest process are his delight, and he has a special pity 
for the “ profound ignorance and high presumption” (p. 73) of 
naturalists who, because they know no better, “invoke cataclysms 
to desolate the world, or invent laws on the duration of animal 
life.” We suppose, however, that a cataclysm, like the Lisbon 
earthquake, might be within the range of belief, as at least 
possible in the region of the Dodo, and if so, a flock might have 
perished in it." If Mr Darwin knew a little more geology, he 

1 Some of the “facts” in this chapter are characteristic. ‘No bee but the 
humble bee visits viola tricolor?” “In some parts of Scotland the increase of the 
messel-thrush has caused the decrease of the song-thrush ?” Hive-bees cannot 
get at the nectar in the corolla tubes of trifoleum pratense, “because of the 
shortness of their proboscis.” Did it not cause astonishment, when Mr Darwin 
recollected that the hive-bee has been side by side with the red clover for 
thousands of years, and yet its attempts to get at the nectar have not resulted 
in giving greater length to its proboscis? Is not this as unpliant on the part of 
said proboscis to witness to the truth of Mr Darwin’s theories on the influence 
of habit, as it is on the part of the neck of the Teal. The constant habit of search- 
ing for food in the mud, it is alleged, has given the length of neck to goose and 
swan. How boschas crecca has missed a long neck, must be accounted for by 
the presence of a certain persistent obduracy in its cervical vertebre. But the 
Teal may be on the way to a neck proportionally as long as that of the Swan. 
We need to give the species a million or two of years more, and the form of man 
to be alive at that time, will see another proof of the wisdom of his ancestors. 
Ere then, our water rats shall have been selected into ducks, our ducks to geese, 
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might still hold Sir Charles Lyell’s views of general physicial 
action, and yet leave more room in his creed for the much sus- 
pected cataclysms. His devotion to the imperfection of the 
geologic record, might also incline him to acknowledge the possi- 
bility in after ages of remains of, say Myrtus communis, being 
found in only one or two spots. The geologic record supplies 
many analogies, but the inference that their geographical range 
had been limited to these would not be a very sound one. Where 
will the half gods, up into whom the after ages are to find men 
“selected,” find the leaves and stalks of Myrtus communis ? 
Nature has begun its work of preserving them. Its cabinet is 
the tuff of volcanos now active, and whether or no there have 
been cataclysms associated with its deposition, the accounts of 
the action of Vesuvius and Etna within the historical period will 
testify.’ 

As Mr Darwin proceeds in developing his theory, his imagination 
comes more and more out as the foundation on which it rests. Here 
is a picture curiously interesting both to the naturalist and to the 

oet. A throne is set somewhere, above Olympus, and the goddess 
of the author’s devotion is seated on it. How employed? “ It may 
be said,” answers the author, “ that Natural Selection is daily and 
hourly scrutinising, throughout the world, every variation, even the 
slightest ; rejecting that which is bad, preserving and adding up 
all that is good; silently and insensibly working, whenever and 
wherever opportunity offers, at the improvement of each organic 
being in relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life. 
We see nothing of these slow changes in progress, until the hand 
of time has marked the long lapse of ages, and then so imperfect 
is our view into long past geological ages, that we only see that the 
forms of life are now different from what they formerly were.” — 
P. 84. Does Mr Darwin believe that there is any other basis for 
this—we were about to say, induction, but it would be dishonour- 
ing the word—assertion than that which his imagination supplies? 
If a man presumes to form grand generalizations in natural 
science, and repudiates the use of the only legitimate mode of 
reaching them, he is sure to demand from others the recognition 
of his opinions, as if they were lawful inductions, and of his 
wayward and baseless imaginings, as if they were all facts. In 
the above extract, it will be seen the author is forced to confess 
that, in the action of natural selection on all existing forms of life, 
“we see nothing of these slow changes in progress.” Did it 
our geese to gorrillas, and the “ dreadful gorrilla” will, no doubt, be found acting 
the part of our Indian Sepoys in the empire of Central Africa, to be held by 
the giant form of the super-human coming man. 

1 Lists of fossil plants and shells, in the volcanic tuff of Etna, belonging to 
living species, will be found in Sir Ch. Lyell’s paper “ On the Lavas of Etna.” 
Philosophical Transactions, Part ii, 1858. 
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not occur to him, that in claiming for his theory the support of 
the Lyellian theory of physical action in the formation of the 
fossiliferous rocks, this acknowledgment takes away all warrant. 
The strong point in Sir Charles Lyell’s theory is, that we have 
evidences of the slow changes in progress, which warrant the 
inference that the process of nature has been precisely the same 
in past ages as we see it to be now? We have said that the 
extract is not without interest to the poet. The “Chance” of 
heathenism has developed into a higher form. It has not only a 
purpose, but a consciousness of purpose, and may become the 
subject for a new epic, as “ Natural Selection.” She has a fair 
prospect of a crowd of worshippers among those who, being really 
what Paul’ describes them to be, aeos év r@ xoopww, are glad of 
any extravagance in their weariness. Lamark’s Man from 
Oysters, M. Maillet’s Parrots from Perch, Brory de Saint Vin- 
cent’s fifteen original species of Man, Virey’s true Brotherhood 
between the Baboon and Hottentot, Oken’s “ God is rotatory 
motion,” have all had believers, and “ Natural Selection” has 
already now disciples willing to give a qualified assent. We 
willingly leave the honour to the select few, and rejoice to stand 
among the crowd who still worship at a higher altar, and even 
in amore rational way, who see the presence of a personal God 
in creation, “ who is good to all, and whose tender mercies are 
over all His works.”? 

...... “Since His word all things produced, 

Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to show forth His goodness, and impart 

His good communicable to every soul 

Freely ; of whom what could He less expect 

Than glory and benediction, that is, thanks, 

The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense.” ! 

1 Ephes. ii. 12. 

? We can do no more than glance at the “ facts” in this part of Mr Darwin’s 
work. In the propagation of species, he holds that sexual selection (p. 88) 
will depend on the vigour of the males, or on their possession of special weapons. 
In gallinaceous fowls, the cock with the longest and sharpest spurs will, in the 
latter case, be most successful. But, to use Mr Darwin’s expression, we could 
give “along catalogue of facts,” which show that, as among men, so it is with 
the lower animals,—the whim, the taste, the fancy of the female is to be taken 
into account. Among birds, we have seen a vigorous female choose a poor, 
emaciated, more-dead-than-alive male, when she might have taken to her a 
healthy one. Again, in a time of scarcity of food for wolves, we are told (p. 90) 
that it is clear the fleetest and healthiest is sure to be selected to resist the effects 
of the famine. It might be the most cunning, yet the weakest, and the selection 
would thus be of the bad. “ All insects,” says the author, “ pair for each birth” 
(p. 96); of several families which do not, we refer to the aphides, or plant lice. 
It is not capable of proof, that ornithorhynchus and lepedosiren (p. 107) have 
survived from geological eras, because exposed to less severe competition in 
the struggle for existence than other forms which have perished. 

5 Paradise Regained, Book iii. 
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In a diagram (p. 117) Mr Darwin illustrates his principles of 
Natural Selection and of Divergence from remote types. ‘The 
time required for the amount of divergence to constitute a new 
species is immense. ‘Tens of thousands of generations are held 
to be little in the reckoning. The author is not able to point 
to one example, among existing forms of life, of progress towards 
change. We may, then, fairly apply the diagram to the geologic 
ages, whose records are held by him to be very imperfect, and 
passing from a™ to a’, at which an original species A is sup- 
posed to have produced three new forms after 800,000 years (!), 
we come to A itself. Now, it is at this point we ask what lies 
beyond A, and how does Mr Darwin account for its existence? 
Until we have an answer to this, it will not do to denounce the 
principles implied in the “ Vestiges,” as Professor Huxley has 
done, as being wholly different from any that may fairly be drawn 
from this work. We believe there is good reason for affirming 
that everything which is false, as to the scheme of life in the 
worthless development theory, is contained in the “ Origin of 
Species,” and a great deal in addition which is more mischievous 
and profane than anything to be met with in the “ Vestiges.” 
Were it possible that the terrible alternative could ever be, “ re- 
ceive either the ‘ Vestiges’ or the ‘ Origin of Species’ as con- 
taining a scheme of life with which we must be satisfied,” we 
would without hesitation choose the former. Both are burlesques 
on true science; but the “ Vestiges” contains views less dis- 
honouring to the Creator, and less antagonistic to common sense, 
than those met with in the “ Origin of Species,” and this is 
affirming much. However low the views of God in the for- 
mer, there is more respect shown for those great laws of life, 
which are manifestations of His will, and whose constant regu- 
larity we would no sooner question than we would our own ex- 
istence ; but in the latter there is nothing of this. ‘The mode in 
which illustrative facts are used indicates on the part of the 
author a bias which, to say the least of it, is very far from be- 
coming in a lover of science. Our references to these must 
again for want of space be thrown into a foot-note.’ For the 
same reason we only mention Mr Darwin’s statement of the dif- 


' The author holds that the Selection will ever tend to elevate the subjects of 
it. Not only is there no proof of this, but much suggestive of the opposite. 
Take the diagram, and suppose A to indicate a point in the geologic scale when 
the triassic rocks were being formed. Selection had brought a form of life up 
to Brontozoum giganteum, whose footprints Hitchcock has described in his “ Re- 
searches among the Sandstones of the Connecticut Valley.” Its foot was 18 
inches long, embracing an area of 13 inches square within its outlines ; its stride 
was from 30 to 60 feet ; it must have been 12 feet high, and weighed from 400 
to 800 lbs. The Selecting process continued from the time of the trias up to 
the present epoch, and Brontozoum ended as an Ostrich at al’, as a Cassowary 
at q', as Darwin’s Rhea at p“, and as Apterix at some other “; the result in 
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Difficulties 


ficulties in the way of his theory. They are profounder and 
more numerous than he imagines, as at one point and another 
we have already shown. Those met with, in looking at the 
question from the geological point of view, are not touched by 
pleading the imperfect character of the geologic record. Why, 
it is asked, do we not find in the earth’s crust any traces of 
transitional forms? The lame answer is, that “ extinction and 
natural selection go hand in hand.” In other words, traces of 
the higher forms exist, but the transitional ones, having served 
their end, are lost! You might as well say that, when in after 
ages the site of a battle between the Caftres and British shall be 
disturbed, there will be found only the traces of the superior, 
conquering race. But it will not do to plead imperfection of the 
geological record. If any data may be relied on in this question, 
those supplied to us by the palzontologist may be so. ‘Take, for 
example, the suite of fessils presented to us at any point in which 
estuary limestone meets that which had been found in deep sea, 
and what is the result? You find not only a series of well- 
marked species, continuing without a trace of transitional ten- 
dency from the bottom of the deposit up through fifty or sixty 
feet ; but you also notice that at the point where the fresh water 
species meet the deep sea ones, they retain their respective cha- 
racteristics, as well marked as any that may be found where the 

Forth or the Clyde meets the waters of the sea. We may be 

permitted to say that the geological attainments of Mr Darwin, 

if they are fairly exhibited in this work, seem to be limited to a 

not very extensive knowledge of the literature of geology, read 

entirely from the point of view of those who hold that there have 

been no great breaks in the building up of the world, since the 

Creator first laid its foundations on the floods. 

Mr Darwin’s remarks on other difficulties, and on transitional 
varieties, are as little to the purpose as his apology for want of 
proofs in consequence of the imperfection of the geological re- 
cord. “ Look,” he says, “at Mustela vison of North America, 
which has webbed feet, and which resembles an otter in its fur, 
short legs, and form of its tail; during summer this animal dives 
for and preys on fish, but during the long winter it leaves the 
frozen waters and preys like other polecats on mice and land 
each case being a less elevated form. All nature might be looked at in the 
same way, if you admit size and vigour as elements. 

Are the birds of islands less bright in plumage than those on continents ? 
(p. 133). We refer to Tennent’s “ Ceylon” for the answer in the negative. 

The theory as to the original type of the horse (p. 164) would meet a ready 
— by attempts at cross-breeding with the zebra, and then breeding in- 

The reference to the species of woodpecker at p. 184 is peculiarly unfortunate. 
The bird referred to is not a true woodpecker, but a species of an allied genus, 
and one whose structure is in harmony with its habits, 
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animals.”—P. 179. Our author need not have gone to North 
America for an illustration. There is one nearer hand. The 
common otter (Lutra vulgaris), the link between which and the 
true Mustelide is to be found in Mustela vison, has its usual 
habitat in fresh water, but Fleming found that in Zetland it fre- 
quently took to the sea. In times of scarcity of food it is known 
to take to the land. “When fish are scarce, it will assume the 
habits of the Stoats and Weasels, resorting far inland to the 
neighbourhood of the farm-yard, and attacking lambs, sucking- 
pigs, and poultry.” Gilbert White’s expression '—“ quadrupeds 
that prey on fish are amphibious”—might have suggested that 
there is really nothing transitional in Mustela vison. We are 
no more entitled to conclude that in it we have a weasel about, 
in course of time, to give up rats and mice for fish only, and to 
forsake the land for ever, than we are to suppose that Larus 
argentatus is gradually getting a dislike for herring, and may be 
soon expected to become a true land bird, because it spends 
weeks in spring among arable lands, often many miles from the 
nearest shore. The webbed foot of Mustela vison is shown by 
its habits not to have been designed to unfit it, in order to the 
preservation of the species, for spending a few months on land, 
for which its make otherwise well adapts it. Everything about 
the domestic cat indicates the correspondence between structure 
and general habits. We possesst one, however, which was wont 
to walk into an aquarium up to its belly in water, and stand in 
it while it devoured the golden carp; but we would have been as 
little warranted to believe from this that here we had a trace of the 
original habits of the cat, or of those of the form of ancestral life 
from which Mr Darwin’s deity had selected it, as we would have 
been to hold, that the intense pleasure which most young people 
have in sea-bathing is a remnant of an old form of life, up out of 
which man had been selected,—that, in a word, the creature now 
called man was in bygone ages a whale or a dolphin! The re- 
ferences to the squirrels and the flying lemur are equally valu- 
able! We could have helped the author to something more 
interesting on this point. Might not Dante’s “ Vision” have 
been a reality, and the wondrous form of life which he saw in 
hell only the true type of Pterodactylus crassirostris? Having 
been selected down to a bat, did it once more get an ambitious 
thought that resulted in a modification, which ever watchful 
“ Natural Selection ” caught at, and set about to make use of 
in order to gratify “vaulting ambition,” and do we now find it 
as Galeopithecus, “whose extremely wide flank-membrane, 
stretching from the corners of the jaws to the tail” (p. 181), 1s 
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waiting to be selected up once more to the true membrane which 
it lost, “when the last layer of the lias was being laid down ? 
. .« « “™O what a sight! 
How passing strange it seemed. . . . 
Two mighty wings, enormous as became 
A (beast) so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Outstretched on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 
But were in texture like a bat; and these 
He flapp’d i’ th’ air.” 
It is true that Dante’s being had three heads, but, with Mr 
Darwin’s natural selection, these could readily be merged in 
one. Besides, there is corroborative evidence that such must 
have been the original form, to be found i in those imaginations 
of “ gorgons and hy ‘dras and chimeras dire,” which hanker about 
the spiritual nature of us all. It is to be "hoped, that if Galeo- 
pithecus i is on his way up to this again, that he will have a modi- 
fication as regards food, as Dante’s dragon, whose tastes, by the 
way, are perpetuated i in the cannibals of the isles of the Pacific, 
had not very loveable appetites. 
“ At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine.” 
The notice of the Dipper (Cinclus Europeus), as a transitional 
variety, is as little valuable to Mr Darwin’s theories as Mustela 
vison or Graleopithecus. Its existence, alongside of the true 
thrushes (7urdine), and its relation to the ant-thrushes (Formi- 
carine), with modifications of form which separate it from both, 
its tail shorter, its bill stronger, its legs thicker, its feathers denser, 
with an under-coat of down, as in true divers, than those of 
thrushes,—all suggest distinct specific differences, and not a 
transitional variety. There are no bristles at the base of the 
bill, as in turdine and formicarine ; its mode of nesting and its 
egos differ widely from both. It is just one of those links which 
will suggest to most another illustration of how closely one form 
of life may approach to another, while the Creator keeps them 
as persistentiy distinct, as He does those furthest removed from 
each other—the falconide, for example, from the sylviade. “He 
who believes,” says Mr Darwin, “in separate and innumerable 
acts of creation, will say, that in these cases it has pleased the 
Creator to cause a being of one type to take the place of another 
; type ; but this seems to me only restating the fact in dignified lan- 
: guage” (!).—P. 186. Suppose we were not to say this, as indeed 
we would not, but to say that the structure or instincts of cer- 
raps members of great types had been so modified by the Creator, 
to fit them for habits unlike the general family ?—would this 
wah be as true in science as it is in our acknowledgment of the 
direct and special arrangement of the Creator ? 
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Want of space prevents us doing little more than naming the 
chapters on Instinct and Hybridism. 

Mr Darwin is not satisfied with current views of instinct. 
He holds that “a little dose of judgment or reason often comes 
into play, even in animals very low in the scale of nature” (p. 
208). In the aphis and the ant, the reason, we suppose, is the 
same in kind as in man; the dose being only very small! The 
influence of structure on instinct, and the power of organic con- 
ditions over it, open a wide field for the discrimination of natural 
selection. “In our Department,” wrote the author of the 
“ Traité du Physique et du Moral de ? Homme,” in 1802, “ when 
sitting hens are scarce, there is a peculiar custom. A young 
cock is taken, the plumage is plucked from his breast and belly, 
rubbed with nettles and vinegar; and while thus irritated, the 
capon is placed on eggs. He remains on them at first to soothe 
the irritation. Soon agreeable impressions are begotten, which 
attach him to the eggs until they are hatched ; a species of fic- 
titious mother-love is the result, and this, as in the hens, con- 
tinues so long as the chickens require his care.” Looking at 
this from Mr Darwin’s point of view, one wonders whether 
there is now, in the neighbourhood of Cognac, descendants of 
the capons referred to by Cabanis, which, in the male branch, 
bear about with them traces that the original cocks are being, 
under the influence of this controlling instinct, selected into hens! 

As to Hybridism, we accept the admission made at page 252, 
“T doubt whether any case of a perfectly fertile hybrid animal 
can be considered as thoroughly well authenticated.” The early 
recognition of this by the author would have taken more than 
thirty pages from his book. The sterility of true hybrids affords 
another evidence of the jealousy with which the Creator regards 
all attempts to introduce confusion into His perfect plan. 

It will be seen what value we attach to the zoological aspects 
of Mr Darwin’s work. But if the zoology be so very far from 
satisfactory, when we come to the purely geological portion we 
are made to feel that it is far worse. It is the most feeble part 
of the volume; and no apology which Mr Darwin may make 
for it, even in his most insinuating style and greatest smoothness 
of speech, will ever be reckoned a substitute for the fact, that in 
that one department of nature in which we have a right to ask 
the author to show us the proofs, or even the remote corrobo- 
rations of his theory, not one is to be found. Tracing the fos- 
siliferous deposits, from the uppermost of the tertiary series down 
to the bottom of the silurian, we are called everywhere to notice 
the presence of the highest types of the varied forms character- 
istic of great periods, existing from the introduction of such 
periods, and keeping their true typical character, until the period 
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closes, and a new scene, with new distinctive forms of plants and 
animals, is ushered in. It were needless to go into details, though 
any working geologist of moderate attainments is equal to the 
task. The truth is, that if the author has wholly and signally 
failed to produce even one unquestioned corroborative proof of 
true transitional variety among present forms of life, he cannot 
discover material in the geological record for a chapter on tran- 
sitional varieties in paleontology. But while we shall not ask 
our readers to survey the fossiliferous deposits, there are two 
subjects we wish to refer to ere we close. These are the question 
of breaks in the introduction of life, and the question of miracu- 
lous action. 

The author exults over the adherence of Sir Charles Lyell to 
his views. Those who remember the way in which Sir Charles 
turned the Lamarkian scheme into ridicule, and especially who 
have read his anniversary address (Geological Society, 1851), 
may wonder at the change. But Mr Darwin’s theory must have 
been hailed by Sir Charles, the moment its bearings on his 
cherished views of physical action were seen. Palzontologically, 
these views were always liable to objection. In the formation of 
the crust of the earth, all was held to go on quietly, under the 
gentle influences of constantly acting natural laws. Yet, at the 
commencement of every great period, you find new species thrust 
into the scene of being. ‘These were great breaks in the forms 
of life, evidences of remarkable climatal changes, judging of 
these by the living things under them, while there were no cor- 
responding phenomena in regard to organic forms. This was 
not likely. The highly gifted author of the “ Principles of 
Geology” must have felt it to be so. Here, however, is a 
scheme which, in every point of view, harmonizes the gradual 
action of physical laws in the formation of the crust of the 
earth, with the undeniable changes in the living things which 
peopled it at different eras. Our purpose here is not to review 
the non-break, continuous theory of Sir Charles Lyell, though 
we are persuaded that Mr Darwin’s work will lead many to re- 
consider whether they have done well in accepting it, under the 
weight and authority of Sir Charles’ deservedly great name. 
The question of the presence of miracle, at various points in the 
history of the earth, is one which has been, with a strange want 
of logic, almost universally regarded by eminent men with sus- 
picion. Why? We suppose very few, if any, not even except- 
ing Mr Darwin, would be willing to deny that there has been 
the exercise, at some period of the earth’s history, of creative 
power,—in a word, miracle. But if you acknowledge its presence 
at any one point, why be suspicious of it, or deny its probability, 
at any after-point in the history? If in every respect you find, 
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that what demanded a miracle at A, is again found existing at 
E, after having ceased to be before it again made its appearance, 
first at B, second at C, and third at D, is there anything to for- 
bid the conclusion, that at every one of these stages there was 
miraculous action? One says, it is not God’s usual way of 
working. But we would have needed to have witnessed the 
change from one well-marked epoch to another, to entitle any 
one to make such an answer. It would be a waste of power, 
adds another. But, if intelligence is not to be suffocated in the 
blackhole of rank atheism, there must have been ten thousand 
instances of such waste of power in the introduction of new 
species. This form of answer is even less satisfactory than the 
other; for it ignores the fact, that with an Omnipotent One 
there can be no waste of power. But, reply others, you find in 
the species of successive fauna, very many, with only the slightest 
differences to distinguish them, and others you find continue 
through more faunas than one. The answer to both these state- 
ments, we believe, is contained in the remarks made in reply to 
the second objection. We conclude, then, that all geology testi- 
fies that species are permanent; that they have continued so 
under all varieties of influence ; and that, in every case, they 
have been introduced by the miraculous power of a personal God, 
who is the Almighty and Omniscient One revealed to man in 
the Bible. 

Mr Darwin’s work is in direct antagonism to all the findings 
of a natural theology, formed on legitimate inductions in the 
study of the works of God; and it does open violence to every- 
thing which the Creator Himself has told us in the Scriptures 
of truth, of the method and results of His working. While in 
the foregoing remarks we have been careful to deal with the 
scientific claims of Mr Darwin’s book, we have not scrupled to 
show that we have looked at it also from the point of view of 
revelation. In both aspects its publication is a mistake. Its 
author would have done well to science, and to his own fame, 
had he, being determined to write it, put it away among his 
papers, marked, “ A Contribution to Scientific Speculation in 
1720.” It would have thus preceded Linnzus and Cuvier, with 
whom the dawn began to break into the brightness of noon, and 
might have been found interesting in 1860, as a prophecy of 
coming Vireys, Brory de St Vincents, and Lamarks. But thrust 
upon us at this time of day, when science has walked in calm 
majesty out from the mists of prejudice, and been accepted as a 
sister by a sound theology, it has reminded us of a word in the 
oldest and best of books, which we commend to Mr Darwin and 
his followers: “ Shadows as the night in the midst of the noon- 


day.” 
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Art. VIII.—1. A Narrative of the Building, and a Description 
of the Construction of the Eddystone Lighthouse with Stone. 
By Joun Smeaton, Civil Engineer, F.R.S. With 18 
Plates. Imp. Folio. London, 1791. Pp. 198. 

- Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse. By RoBERT STEVEN- 
son, Civil Engineer. With 21 Plates. 4to. Edin., 1824. 
Pp. 533. 

. A Rudimentary Treatise on the History, Construction, and 
Illumination of Lighthouses. By ALAN STEVENSON, etc., 
etc. 12mo. London, 1850. Pp. 204. 

. Treatise on Burning Instruments, in which Lenses are built 
up of Separate Zones and Segments of Zones. By Davin 
Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S.  “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” 
Vol. V., p. 140-143. Edin., 1812. 

. Memoire sur un Nouveau-Systeme D Eclairage des Phares. 
Par M.A. Fresneu. Paris, 1822. 

- On the Construction of Polyzonal Lenses for Lighthouses, 
ete. “Edin. Phil. Journal.” By Davin BrewsTer, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Vol. VIIL, p. 160. Edin., 1823. 

. Account of a New System of Illumination for Lighthouses. 
By Davi Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S. “ Edin. Trans.” 
Vol. XL, p. 38. Edin., 1827. 

. Report and Evidence from the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, August 1854. 

- Papers on the Comparative Merits of the Catoptric and Diop- 
tric Lights for Lighthouses. Issued by the Board of Trade. 
London, 1857. 

10. Account of the Holophotal System of Illuminating Lighthouses. 
By Tuomas STEVENSON, F.R.S.E.  Edin., 1851. 

11. Lighthouse Illumination. By the Same. Edin., 1859. 


IN the beginning of 1833, when the writer of this article called 
the attention of the public to the condition of the British Light- 
house System, he thus indicated the national importance of the 
subject :— 

“ Great Britain has, by universal consent, been placed at the 
head of the maritime nations of the world. To this noble pre- 
eminence she is justly entitled, whether we regard her in her 
naval power or in her commercial greatness. ‘Though occupy- 
ing nearly the site of the Ultima Thule of the Roman world, and 
withdrawn almost to the icy verge of the Arctic Zone, she is 
nevertheless the focus of civilisation and of trade, and foreign 
nations, however remote, and states, however barbarous, derive 
the light and heat of their industry from her direct or reflected 
radiations. By her manufacturing skill, she has long been the 
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workshop of Europe; by her commercial enterprise, she em- 
braces in her grasp the wide circuit of the globe; and by her 
colonies in every quarter of the world, she has become the em- - 
porium of an universal commerce. 

“Though Great Britain is indebted for many of those advan- 
tages to her insular position, as well as to the bracing tempera- 
ture of her high latitude, yet these auspicious peculiarities have 
been less favourable to the development of her commercial re- 
sources. Beset, on one hand, by shifting sandbanks, and on 
another by rapid currents—bounded here by lofty and rugged 
rocks, and indented there with irregular firths and inlets—ex- 
posed on all sides to the severities of a rigorous climate, and the 
dangers of a tempestuous sea, she presents no inviting exterior 
to the less skilful or adventurous navigator, and is more likely to 
scare than to allure the ‘ timorous sail’ of less boisterous regions. 

“ Thus entrenched amid her wild shelves and bold headlands, 
and enthroned in the fogs and tempests of her variable climate, 
we might have expected that Great Britain would have put forth 
all the resources of her genius, and all the liberality of her wealth, 
to welcome the seafaring stranger to her shores, to guide him 
through the mazes of her navigation, and to light him homeward 
through the thick darkness of her Cimmerian winter. 

“ Wherever individual humanity has had free scope in the dis- 
charge of such duties, a generous sympathy has been exhibited. 
Lights, and beacons, and buoys everywhere offer a safe entrance 
to our harbours. Life-boats, and seamen reckless of danger, are 
everywhere stationed, for the rescue of the perishing mariner ; 
and Humane Societies are everywhere organized to make the latest 
struggle for the unhappy sufferer. But individual sympathy, 
however deep and wide be its current, can flow only in a limited 
channel. ‘The great safeguard of human life on our coasts is the 
lighting up of our reefs and headlands, and this can be accom- 
plished only by public boards, composed of qualified individuals, 
and possessing ample resources and extensive jurisdiction.” 

In the year 1834, a numerous and select committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom these views were addressed, ratified 
them with their highest approbation, by appealing to Parliament 
and the country in briefer but equally impressive terms. As 
they proceeded in their inquiries, the subject grew in importance, 
and “they were throughout strongly impressed with the para- 
mount necessity of having the best lighthouses and floating light 
establishments for this great naval and commercial country which 
the state of science can afford, and that every necessary expense 
should be incurred for their maintenance. The importance of 
the department, they add, is to be considered both as it respects the 
safety of the immense property of merchandise which is brought to 
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and taken from the shores of the United Kingdom, and also carried 
outwards from port to port; and as it regards the personal safety 
of his Majesty’s subjects, who navigate the commercial shipping, 
and man his Majesty’s fleets.” 

The duty of providing the best lighthouses which the state of 
science can afford was entrusted, in Great Britain, to three inde- 
pendent boards—in England, to the Corporation of the Trinity 
House, founded in the time of Henry VIII.; in Scotland, to the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, established in 1786 by 
Act of Parliament; and in Ireland, in 1763, to “the Ballast 
Board, or Corporation for preserving and improving the Port of 
Dublin.” 

The Trinity House, which had been recognised by Queen 
Elizabeth, received charters of confirmation from James I. and 
Charles I., and was incorporated by James II., by a charter still 
in force, which vests the power of the board in a master, deputy- 
master, four wardens, eight assistants, and seventeen elder brethren, 
eleven of whom are either noblemen, heads of departments in the 
Government, or celebrated admirals, and twenty are retired com- 
manders from the merchant service. 

Although the power of erecting lighthouses was virtually 
given to this board, yet such was the prevailing system of 
corruption, that this privilege, and that of taxing the ships 
that passed them, was frequently conferred on high officers of 
State, as a remuneration for services ; and, without the pretence 
of service, upon the relatives or the parasites of the reigning 
monarch. Private individuals thus became the proprietors of 
lighthouses, levying the tolls with unfeeling severity, and leaving 
the ships which they robbed in “ visible” but perilous darkness. 
The lessees of the Trinity House, in their economy of light, re- 
fused to avail themselves of the improvements introduced by the 
corporation itself; and such was the amount of this system of mis- 
management and corruption, that Captain Cotton, who had been 
fourteen years deputy-master of the Trinity House, assures us, 
that it occasioned the loss of many ships, many lives, and much pro- 
perty ; and he adds, that the details of those losses would excite the 
most sensible commiseration and regard. 

The lighthouses in England, in which individuals levied tolls 
on the shipping of the country for their private benefit, were 
fourteen in number,—seven being held under leases from the 
Crown, three under leases from the Trinity House, and four 
under patents and Acts of Parliament. The annual revenue of 
these lighthouses was L.79,677, and the net surplus, after pay- 
ing all expenses, L.61,022._ The fortunate individuals who, as 
lessees of the Crown, drew one-third of this enormous sum from 
the commerce of the country, were General Rebow, Mr Coke of 
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Norfolk, Lord Braybrooke, and Mr Lane, who, in an application 


to the Treasury, pleaded that one of his ancestors had, two cen- 
turies ago, received the grant as a reward for faithful services 
rendered to an exiled monarch. The three lighthouses leased by 
the Trinity House were held by Mr Smith, Mr Buchanan, and 
Mr Clark, who cleared L.17,196 annually ; and the four light- 
houses held by patent were possessed by Mr Angell, Mr Thom- 
son, Mr Villiers, and Mr Morgan Jones, who, after paying all 
expenses, pocketed annually L.24,176! 

With the exception of the Isle of May Lighthouse, which the 
Scottish Commissioners purchased in 1814 for L.60,000, from 
the Duke of Rutland, there never have been any lighthouses in 
Scotland or Ireland held by private individuals for their own 

rofit. 

. The public general lights in England in 1834, including the 
fourteen private and leased lighthouses already mentioned, 
together with a light at Heligoland, and a floating light at Bem- 
bridge Ledge, established by the Admiralty during the war, are 
seventy-one in number,—the lights under the management of the 
Trinity House being jifty-jive, of which forty-two were lighthouses, 
and thirteen only floating lights. 

The following list of them will be interesting to all who are 
connected with the shipping interest, as well as to the general 
reader :— 

LIGHTHOUSES. 
Flamborough . 1 a a ee 
Flathoim . . 1 Needles and Hurst Castle 


Foreland, N.& S. Portland. . x: 


Air . 2 
3 
2 
Foulness  . . Me. 6 6 5s i oe 
l 
] 
1 
4: 


Bardsey . ‘ 
Beachy Head . 
Bideford 
Burnham 
Caldy 

Caskets . 
Eddystone . 
Fern . 


Haisborough . South Stack . 
oe St Bees 
Lowestoff . . & Usk 


Lundy ... eer“ 
Milford . . . Total 


Com OO ee Ne ee 


2 


Froatine Licuts. 

Spurn. Stanford. Gall. 

Lynn Well. Sunk. South Sand Head. 

Dudgeon. Galloper. Owers, 

North Haisborough. Nore. 

Newark. Goodwin Total, 13 

In 1834, the lighthouses under the management of the Com- 
missioners of the Scottish Board, consisting of the sheriffs of 
maritime counties, of the provost and magistrates of certain 
boroughs, and of the Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, were twenty-five in number. 
Scorrisn LigutHovseEs. 
Time of Erection. Name. Counties. 


1787, . . Kinnaird Head, . . . . . Aberdeen. 
1787, . . MullofKintyre,. . . . . Argyle. 
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Time of Erection. Name. Counties. 

1789, . . IslandofGlass, . . . . . Harris Isles, Inverness. 
A76e,. . + BAO,» « « Bute. 

1791, . . Pladda, Distinguishing Light, Do. 

ie, . « # entland Skerries, Island, . Orkney, 2 Lights. 
1803, . . Inchkeith, . . oe es 

°1806, . . Start Point of Sandy, - « « Orkney, 

181i, . . BellMock,...<« . + « « Mortar. 

1816, . . Isle of May, .¢ «<4 s & & oe 

1816, . . Corsewall Point,. . . . . Wigton. 

1818, . . Pointof Ayre, .. . . . Isle of Man. 
eee, . « COW ee 2 se we Do., 2 Lights. 
1821, . . Sumburghhead, . . . . Shetland. 

1825, . . Rhinns of Islay, Oversay, - . Argyll. 

1827, . Buchanness or Boddam Point, Aberdeen. 

1828, . . Cape Wrath, . .. . . . Sutherland. 
1829, . . Tarbetness, . oe * Cromarty. 

1830, . . Mull of Galloway, . . . + Wigton. 

1831, . . Dunnet Head,. . . . . Caithness. 
1833, . . Girdleness,. . . . + « Kincardine. 
1833, . . Lismore, Mousdale, —: Inverness. 

1833, Barra Head, Bernera Island, Do. 

The Irish edieennn have been managed at different times 
by a variety of commissioners. 

In 1764 they were placed under certain commissioners, and in 
1767 they were transferred to the Barrack Board. In 1796 they 
were confided to the Commissioners of Customs, and in 1810 they 
were placed under the Ballast Board. In 1708 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed for cleansing the Port of Dublin, and erect- 
ing a ballast office; and in 1767 additional powers were vested 
in the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, ete. of Dublin; but in 1786 both 
these Acts were repealed, and a new Board erected, called “ The 
Corporation for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin, the 
Ballast Board,’ consisting of twenty-three members, viz., the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for the time being, three of the alder- 
men, elected by the Board of Aldermen, and seventeen members 
appointed in the first instance by the Act of Incorporation, and 
who are all, on future vacancies, empowered to elect new mem- 
bers, but leaving the city members as members of the Board.” 
The greater number of this self-elected Board “ are merchants, 
bankers, and others of the Corporation of the City of Dublin, 
who remain members for life, whatever their attendance at the 
Board may be. It happens,” continues the Report, “ that 
Admiral Oliver is now a member, having been elected in 1833, 
but solely as being a member of the City Corporation ; there is 
no other seaman a member of the Ballast Board.”” After a minute 
account of the composition of the Irish Lighthouse Board, and of 
the duties and salaries of its various officers, comptrollers, ballast 
masters, secretaries, clerks, etc., etc., the committee make the 
following statement :— 


1 Report of Committee of House of Commons, 1834, p. 70. 2 Jb., p. 71. 
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“Your committee have been thus particular in the detail of the 
manner in which the duties of that large department of the lighthouses 
in Ireland are performed by the officers of the Corporation ; and if 
attention is paid to the class of gentlemen forming the Commissioners 
of the Corporation, it must be evident, where such a variety of busi- 
ness is gone through, how little of that care and attention so essential 
to the due per formance of the important duties of the Lighthouses can be 
given.” 

This just censure of the appointment of a Board so composed, 
is equally applicable to the Scottish Lighthouse Board, in which 
there is neither a single seaman, nor a single engineer or man 
of science; yet it is difficult to understand why the same opinion 
of the Scotch Board was not expressed by the committee. 

In 1834, the Irish lighthouses under the management of the 


Ballast Board were twenty-siz in number. 


Ir1sH LIGHTHOUSES. 
Name. Place. Nature of Light. 


Kish, . - North of Kish Bank,. . Floating. 


Wic klow U D er, ar Fixed. 
Wicklow Low et k Wicklow Head, . - - Fixed, 
Arklow, . . . S.of Arklow Bank, . . Floating. 
Tusker, . . . . Tusker Rock, . . . Revolving. 
Coningbeg, . . . Off Coningbeg Rock, | . Floating. 
Hook Tower, . . Hook Head, .. . Fixed. 
Cork, . . . . . Roche’s Point, ‘ . Fixed. 
Kinsale. . . . Old Head of Kinsale, . Fixed. 
a Clear, ... « Usland, . . . Revolving. 
Skelligs Upper, . ¥ Fixed. 
ciao, . : Skellig Rock, . - - - Fixed. 
Loophead, . . . Loophead, . . . Fixed. 
Arran Island, . . Summit of S. Island, . - Revolving. 
Clare Island,. . . North Point of Isl: and, . Fixed. 
Tory Island, . . . North Point of Island, . Fixed. 
Loughswilly,. . . Fannet Point, . . . . Fixed. 
Inishtrahol, . . . Island, . .. . . . Revolving. 
per a = = Maiden Rock, . . . . Fixed. 
Copeland Island, - SSG, « « s « « « Simed. 
South Rock, . . . South Rock, .. . . Revolving. 
Asdgines, . ... Pie, . . - « » « MIRON. 
Carlingford, . . . Haulbowling, . 6 « «+ weEed, 
Balbriggan, . . . Pier, . « > « Mimed. 
Howth Bailly, ne How th Bailly, . c+ «+ + Eee. 


As the British lighthouses have been placed under commis- 
sioners of every variety of incapacity, it 1s natural to expect a 
similar variety of legislation. “The committee of the House of 
Commons learned with some surprise that the lighthouse establish- 
ments have been conducted under entirely different systems,— 
different as regards the constitution of the Board of Management, 
different as regards the rates or amount of the light dues, ‘and dif- 
ferent in the principles on which they are levied. ” Asan example 
of this variety of legislation, and of that inequality of taxation 
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which has called forth loud complaints, the committee make the 
following statement :— 

“A vessel of 142 tons, on a voyage from Leith to London, is 
charged by the Northern Commissioners L.1, 9s. 7d. for the voyage, or 
24d. per ton, being a charge for the whole tventy.- -three lights round the 
coast of Scotland, although she may only pass two of them, and for her 
return the same amount, or L.2, 19s. 2d. for the whole voyage. But 
from Berwick to London there is a charge of L.4, 17s. 3d., being 84d. 
per ton for the passage, from the nineteen English lights the vessel 
must pass. Another case, on a ship of 439 tons going by the North 
and South Channels, to and from the Clyde to Bombay, if by the 
South Channel, she would be charged 1.42, 10s. 7d., or at the rate 
of Is. 114d. per ton; and if by the North Channel, a 13, 14s. 434., 
or 74d. per ton.” 


Under ordinary circumstances, a vessel sailing from Limerick 
to Plymouth would have to pay for all the lights south of that 
port; but if driven by stress of weather into a port in the north 
of Ireland or the Bristol Channel, it is the practice, though not 
the law, not to charge for the lights thus passed ; “ but, in 1 Eng- 
land, a vessel sailing from Yarmouth to London, and driv en by 
stress of weather to the nor th, to Aberdeen, or the Firth of Forth, 
would have to pay the whole of the northern lights, and all the 
lights on the coast of England on her way back !” 

With regard to fishing vessels, the Scotch Commissioners have 
been cruel in their taxation. On the coasts of Jreland, “ fishing 
vessels, smacks, and boats, are exempted by Act of Parliament 
from all light dues; and in England, the practice amounts to an 
exemption. for all vessels actually employed in catching fish ; 
whilst in Scotland the light dues are charged, and become a : heavy 
burthen to the herring and other fishing vessels.” 

“Tn proof of this charge (against the Scotch Commissioners), says 
the committee, an account has been laid before us, of the light dues 
paid on five fishing vessels of the burthen of from 32 to 48 tons each, 
belonging to the port of Montrose, for which the sum of L.26, 7s. 6d. 
was levied ; with four vessels, whose whole cargoes produced only 
3268 barrels of fish—a heavy charge. ‘The same rates are charged 
on all the fishing vessels in Scotland.” 


It is a ludicrously singular contrast to this illiberal taxation, 
that all vessels in the Greenland or other northern whale fishery, 
in going to Archangel, in Russia, or returning from thence be- 
fore the 15th September, were exempted in 1786 from the 
northern light dues, an example of which the committee justly 
recommends an abolition. 

Notwithstanding this variety of financial law in the Light- 
house Boards, there are several points in which their exactions 
were painfully uniform. Double rates were levied from all 
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foreign vessels. When the foreign trader brought into our 
ports the numerous luxuries which are almost necessary to our 
existence, or when he carried off and replaced with gold our 
superabundant produce, he was taxed with merciless severity. 
He was equally taxed when, on his way to distant kingdoms, he 
was driven by the tempest into the shelter of our bays and head- 
lands, and forced to pay a heavy penalty in the attempt to save 
his property, and the lives of his seamen and his passengers. 
British vessels, as we have seen, were subject to the same cruel 
exaction; “and there can be no doubt that ships and lives 
were frequently lost in their attempt to shun the Scylla of the 
lighthouses, while they were escaping from the Charybdis of 
the elements.” 

As Great Britain derives singular benefits from its steam 
navigation, and as steam vessels necessarily derive far less benefit 
from lighthouses than coasters and ordinary sailing vessels, an 
entire exemption from lighthouse dues, or at least a great reduc- 
tion of them, might have been reasonably expected. The com- 
mittee have wisely and forcibly pressed this exemption upon 
Parliament ; and in support of it they have stated the important 
fact, that no less than L.3261, 3s. 6d. was in 1833 charged as 
lighthouse dues upon fifteen steam-vessels plying between the 
River Clyde and the ports of Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, and 
Londonderry. 

From this severity of taxation there is one exemption which 
has not called forth the censure of the committee.? The Royal 
Navy of England pays no lighthouse dues! It is lighted into 
every harbour, and firth, and river, along every channel, and to 
every shore, at the expense of the commercial interest. While the 
national treasury made no advances, either in aiding or main- 
taining our national lighthouses, there could be no just ground 
for exempting the Royal Navy from the general obligation to 
support them. ‘The Crown, on the contrary, as a party that 
leased seven lighthouses, shared, like the private or other lessees, 
in the lighthouse plunder to the amount of L.20,000, and had 
therefore no “claim to saddle its navy as an establishment of 
paupers upon the generosity of the shipping interest.” 


1 “ Many foreign vessels and many lives were annually lost by their keeping 
the sea in bad weather, rather than incur the heavy expense of double light dues, 
and harbour dues, which they pay on entering our harbours, as the masters re- 
ceived the strictest orders to avoid the English harbours on that account, and 
often endangered ship and crew.”—Report, p. xxii. 

2? The committee, however, plainly indicate their opinion, “that as the 
consuls and the lights are both intended to aid and to protect the commerce of 
the country,” the one might on the same principle as the other be defrayed 
from the publictreasury. The lights being equally of use to Her Majesty’s ships 
of war as to the merchant service, the public might be called upon to contribute 
a proportion of the expense for maintaining them.”—Report, p. xxii. 
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The reader will now desire to know how much money has 
been collected in Great Britain under this system of taxation, 
and to what purpose it has been applied. 

The committee has enabled us to gratify this desire by giving 
the following account of the number of general lighthouses 
maintained in the United Kingdom, by whom they are held, 
the amount of light dues received, the expense of collection, 
the expense of maintaining the lighthouses, and the net surplus in 
1832 :— 


No. of Gross Expense of Net 
Lights. By whom Held. Collections. Maintenance. Surplus. 


55. By Trinity House Directors, .83,041 .6,670 135,904 40,467 
14. By Private Individuals, . 79,676 10,244 9,199 60,322 
25. By the Seottish Commissioners, 35,526 3,261 11,314 20,051 
40.' By the Irish Commissioners, 42,061 1,960 18,505 21,596 


134 Total, 1L.240,304 1.22,135 .74,922 1.142,436 

“ Thus it appears,” adds the committee, “ that a sum amounting 
nearly to one quarter of a million sterling, is annually collected as light- 
house dues from the shipping of the country ; although the expense 
of maintenance of these 134 lights does not amount to more than 
L.74,832, exclusive of L.22,135, the charge of collection, which sum 
alone exceeds twice the amount of the expense of maintaining the 
whole of the French lights.” * 

This enormous sum of a quarter of a million, wrung from the 
shipping interest of Great Britain, was placed at the disposal of 
irresponsible boards, or used for the benefit of private indivi- 
duals. A large portion of it was, of course, employed in the 
maintenance of existing lighthouses, and in the erection of new 
ones; but it is hardly to be credited, that the multifarious and 
difficult duties involved in the expenditure of so enormous a sum 
should have been entrusted to unpaid and unscientific commis- 
sioners, and that these commissioners should have employed, as 
their agents, individuals who were neither bred as engineers nor 
architects, and who were totally ignorant of those branches of 
optical science which were absolutely necessary to the proper 
discharge of their duties. 





Such is a general view of the state of the British lighthouse 
system in 1834, when a great revolution commenced both in the 
administration of the lighthouses, and in the scientific character 
of their lights. The history of that revolution we shall now 


1 This includes nine harbour lights paid for by the Commissioners, and jive 
supported by other Boards. 

2 The expense of lighting the coasts of France amounted, in 1834, to L.8328, 
exclusive of official charges, and Fresnel informs us that it will amount only 
to L.16,656 when the lights are completed and improved, in conformity with the 
orders given by the administration. 
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proceed to narrate; but though the necessary details must often 
have a personal character in reference to the individual reformers 
by whom the revolution was effected, and to the individuals by 
whom it was resisted, yet we trust that the reader will view the 
subject in its national and commercial aspect, and as involving the 
highest interests of humanity and civilisation. 

As the reform of our lighthouses had its origin in Scotland, 
from which it passed to England, Ireland, and our colonies, we 
must direct the attention of our readers to the history of our 
Scottish Lighthouses, in so far as it has not been given in a pre- 
vious article on “ The Life Boat, the Lightning Conductor, and 
the Lighthouse.”? 

Before the year 1822 every lighthouse in Europe and America 
of any importance was fitted up with hammered parabolic reflec- 
tors of plated copper, or with little squares of silvered glass, com- 
bined so as to form the segment of a sphere or a paraboloid. 
When a lamp was placed in the focus of these reflectors, its light 
was thrown into a widely divergent beam, so attenuated by its 
divergence, and by the imperfection of the surface which re- 
flected it, that it ceased to be visible at great distances, and was 
incapable of penetrating the fogs so prevalent at sea. 

When the Scottish Lighthouse Board was established in 1786, 
the Commissioners appointed, as their engineer, Mr Thomas 
Smith, who was not bred an engineer, but who is described by 
his relative and partner, Mr Robert Stevenson, as “ a tinsmith 
and contractor for lighting the lamps and repairing everything 
of that kind.”? In 1806, Mr R. Stevenson succeeded Mr Smith 
as engineer to the Board; but though he no longer shared in the 
profits of “ making reflectors and supplying wicks and oil,” his 
relatives, the heirs of Mr Smith, shared, and continue to this 
day to share, in the same lucrative trade. Mr Stevenson had, 
therefore, a motive, and one by which our frail humanity is too 
readily influenced, for resisting, as he did, the introduction of 
any improvement which might supersede reflectors and oil lamps. 

Every person who has the least elementary knowledge of optics 
knows that reflectors and lenses are the only means by which 
solar and artificial light, which follow the same laws, can be col- 
lected in a focus, or thrown from a luminous focus into a parallel 
beam. On account of the difficulty of making lenses of any size 
and without colour, or striz, or other imperfections arising from 
the badness or imperfect fusion of the glass, reflectors were pre- 
ferred to lenses. But, in the event of any decided improvement 
being made in lenses, it was obviously the duty of Lighthouse 
Engineers, and even Lighthouse Commissioners, to inquire into 


? See this Journal for November 1859, vol. xxxii., p. 492. 
2 Report of Committee, Quest. 1835, 1836. 
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their new properties, and ascertain whether or not they might 
be substituted for reflectors. 

In 1812, Sir David Brewster was the first person to introduce 
into England the knowledge of three new forms of lenses, all of 
which have since been made of a large size. ‘The first of these 
was Buffon’s lens in one piece, in which all the glass was ground 
away which was not necessary either for converging rays to a 
focus, or throwing them from a focus into a parallel beam. 
This was an obvious improvement, which ought to have com- 
manded the attention of lighthouse engineers, though, owing to 
its being formed out of one piece of glass, it was not of easy exe- 
cution, and when executed, was not likely to be free of strize and 
other imperfections. The second form of lens was that of Buffon, 
composed of several pieces or circles, which could be ground or 
polished separately, and afterwards joined by a strong cement. 
This was an obvious improvement upon Butfon’s lens, as it was 
easier to procure a zone of good glass than a whole lens equally 
good. This division of the lens into circles had been suggested 
by Condorcet. The third form of lens was to construct each 
zone of separate segments, which obviously enabled the artist to 
make a much better lens than one of zones, as it was easier to 
obtain several small pieces of glass without striz, than one com- 
plete zone of equal goodness. This was the built-up lens of Sir 
David Brewster, invented in 1811, and subsequently invented 
by Fresnel in 1821. 

Now, all these forms of the lens are admitted to be great and 
obvious improvements upon the common lens. They have all 
been executed in English glassworks, and those of Condorcet 
and Sir David Brewster actually used in various lighthouses, 
and found superior to reflectors. The description of these lenses 
was published in Edinburgh in a popular work. Mr Stevenson, 
the Scottish Lighthouse Engineer, was acquainted with them; and 
it was his duty, as the paid scientific officer of the Board, to have 
compared them with reflectors, and to have introduced them, if 
he saw their superiority, into all the lighthouses under his charge. 
The built-up lens was immediately applied by the inventor of it 
to the concentration of the solar rays, for the purpose of com- 
bustion, and to objects in which he felt a peculiar interest ; and 
it might have been expected that others would have applied it 
to other purposes, in the promotion of which they were profes- 
sionally employed. 

In order to give additional value and increased power to the 
built-up lens, or even to the common lens, the inventor, in 1811, 
connected it with an entirely new lenticular apparatus, consisting 
of small lenses and concave and plane reflectors for concentrating in 
one point or focus the light of the sun, or for throwing into one 
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parallel beam all the rays of light that diverged from that focus, 
as represented by a lamp. This apparatus, without the concave 
mirror, was afterwards, in 1821, proposed by M. Fresnel, and 
immediately applied in the improvement of the French light- 
houses. This apparatus, though it was also well known to 
Mr Stevenson, he never once thought of applying to the im- 
provement of the lighthouses under his charge. There can be 
no doubt that any improvement upon reflectors with which he 
was made acquainted, even if the object of the improvement 
had been to condense the light of the sun, would have been in- 
stantly adopted by him; and that any additional apparatus that 
could have widened and strengthened the beam given by the 
reflectors, would have been eagerly introduced into the light- 
houses which he superintended. Why he refused to avail him- 
self, for the public safety, of the resources of science presented 
to him by the improved lenses, and their auxiliary apparatus, 
will be learned, if it is of any consequence to learn it, from the 
subsequent annals of lighthouse reform. 

Having failed in his attempt to get a built-up lens of great 
magnitude constructed for the purposes of science, the inventor, 
so early as 1816, four years after his invention was published, 
and repeatedly afterwards, pressed its application to the Scottish 
lighthouses upon Mr Stevenson ;* but all his efforts were in 
vain. He could not be persuaded that the lens and its apparatus 
had any value; and in the article on Lighthouses which he con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, he did not even conde- 
scend to notice the suggestion that had been made to him. A 
new responsibility had now attached to him. He might have 
wom ignorance of the fact that three new forms of the lens 
1ad been described in 1812; but they were now urged upon his 
notice by the inventor of the best of them, and it was ignorance 
of a different kind for which he was now responsible. 

Passing over the history of Sir David Brewster’s exertions to 
introduce the Dioptric System, which has been already given in 
a previous article, already referred to, we shall now consider what 
have been the consequences of Mr Stevenson’s refusal, and of the 
refusal also of the Commissioners to adopt the most obvious im- 
provements upon our lighthouses, till the year 1835, nearly twenty 
years after they were acquainted with the lenticular apparatus, 
nearly ten years after they were pressed upon their notice, and 
nearly seven years after they had been appreciated by the most 
distinguished engineers and naval and scientific authorities in 
France, and actually introduced into the French lighthouses ! 

These consequences are of a very grave character; and we 
bring them prominently before the public, not for the purpose 

1 See this Journal, vol. xxxii., p. 523, 525. 
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of enhancing the merits of those who invented and introduced 
the dioptric lights, or of reprobating the obstinacy and ignorance 
of those who opposed their introduction, but to impress upon 
engineers and architects, upon the Commissioners and Directors 
of great public works, the high responsibility of their functions, 
and the necessity of availing themselves of all the aid which 
science can afford them. ‘To the public it is comparatively ot 
little importance who invented the built-up lens and its relative 
apparatus, or who spurned its introduction ; but that public will 
ever watch with a jealous eye those high interests which 
humanity has rendered sacred, whether they pertain to the pro- 
tection of life and property from disasters at sea, from railway 
catastrophes, or from the professional errors of uneducated and 
incompetent individuals. 

In the year 1812, when the built-up lens, etc., was at the ser- 
vice of the Lighthouse Board, there were only ¢en lighthouses in 
Scotland; and from that time to 1834, no fewer than fourteen 
lighthouses were erected, with the hammered reflectors. From 
1816, when the built-up lens was pressed upon Mr Stevenson, 
twelve lighthouses were erected with the old lights, and after 
1821, when the engineer knew from Major Colby that the diop- 
tric lights were successfully introduced in France, and when he 
knew from very high authority that the lens light was sixteen 
times brighter than the reflector light of Dungeness, nine light- 
houses were erected, and lighted up with the old reflectors ! 

Without referring to the large sums of money which have 
been lost, by using perishable reflectors in place of lenses that 
last for ever, or to the still larger sums which must be ex- 
pended before those twelve or fourteen lighthouses are made per- 
fect by the dioptric apparatus, we implore the attention of the 
philanthropist, or even of the least instructed of our realm, to 
the loss of life and property which must have been the conse- 
quence of the erection of fourteen imperfect lighthouses on the 
Scottish coast. We have already mentioned the declaration of 
Captain Cotton, himself a Lighthouse Commissioner, “that many 
ships, many lives, and much property was lost,” and “excited 
the most sensible commiseration and regret,” in consequence of 
the lessees of the three Trinity House Lighthouses not having 
adopted the obvious improvements (very small ones, we believe) 
introduced by the corporation itself? What, then, must have 
been the losses of ships, lives, and property occasioned by the 
managers of fourteen lighthouses having refused to introduce the 
most obvious improvements which science and experience had 
combined to sanction? If we are not entitled to infer the loss of 
ships, life, and property, from the existence of imperfect light- 
houses, we are not entitled to infer the safety of life and property 
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from perfect lighthouses ; and, therefore, the enormous sums now 
expended on the conversion of catoptric into dioptric lighthouses, 
and on the erection of new dioptric ones, must be spent in vain. 

If these views are correct, is it cruel, or is it unjust, to assert, 
that the engineers, or the commissioners, who have maintained 
for fourteen years, or even for one year, a system of imperfect 
lights, when they knew how to perfect them,—is it cruel or un- 
just to assert, that they are answerable to God and man for the 
loss of life and property which their ignorance or their obstinacy 
has occasioned? If the sailor could rise from his watery grave, 
and tell the tale of his shipwreck—if he could satisfy an English 
jury that he was driven upon the fatal reef by the false or feeble 
lights for which he had often paid, the engineer or the commis- 
sioners would doubtless learn, that even human laws would sum- 
marily award damages for the offence, if it did not punish the 
offender. The lawyer who commits a technical error in the 
conveyance of property, is held liable for the consequences of 
his mistake. The surgeon who performs an operation, in con- 
travention of the rules of his art; the physician who neglects to 
prescribe what the science of the day regards as an infallible 
remedy ; the railway company who fail to carry their passen- 
gers by machinery of the best construction; and the railway 
functionaries whose negligence has occasioned those sad disas- 
ters which we have so often to deplore,—are all summoned before 
the tribunal of justice, and righteously punished for their inhu- 
manity or their ignorance. Why, then, should the engineers of 
our lighthouses, the paid officers of the state, escape from the 
responsibility imposed upon all other professions ? 

n continuing our history of lighthouse reform, there is one 
branch of it which possesses a peculiar interest,—namely, that 
which relates to lights which are distinguished from one another, 
either by difference of colour or other means. We héve already 
treated this subject in a previous article; but it is one of such 
vital importance, that we must put our readers in full possession 
of the optical principles by which alone certain classes of these 
lights can be made truly distinctive, and safe guides to the be- 
nighted seaman. 

A correct history of the distinguishing lights on the Bell 
Rock, while it will justify the strictures which have been made 
on the Engineer and the Commissioners of the Scottish Board, 
will enable us to illustrate and explain the true principles of this 
important class of lights. 

Bea lights may be distinguished from each other in various 
ways. ‘The following are a few of the methods which have been 
used, or which may be put to the test of experiment :— 

1. By being fixed or revolving. 
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2. By being single, double, triple, etc., the line joining them 
when double being vertical, horizontal, or inclined 30°, 
45°, or 60° to the horizon, when they can be approached 
chiefly in one direction. 

3. By revolving, and being eclipsed at intervals of various 
magnitudes. 

4, By flashing once every 5, 10, 15, or more seconds. 

5. By revolving, groups of flashes succeeding each other after 
certain intervals of darkness, as proposed and exhibited 
by Mr Babbage. 

6. By differences of colour when singleand fixed, or when double. 

7. By a numerical character obtained from the spectrum of 
lights coloured by absorbing media. 

8. By a numerical character obtained from the spectrum of 
lights coloured by thin plates. 

9. By using polarized light, coloured or uncoloured, from 
which many distinctive characters may be obtained. 

10. By analysing polarized light after passing through crystal- 
line plates. 

11. By a numerical character obtained from the spectrum of 
polarized light modified by crystalline plates. 

12. By a revolving light, in which there is an alternation of 
red and white beams. 

The last of these modes of distinction is that which is employed 
at the Bell Rock, Cape Wrath, Corsewall, Point of Ayre, and 
Bressay Sound, in Scotland; at Flamborough Head, and at the 
Rock at the entrance of the Mersey in England; and at Tuskar, 
Kingston harbour, and Slyne Head in Ireland. 

In the first four of the Scotch lighthouses, the red and white 
lights alternate every two minutes, and in the last every minute. 
In the English lighthouse at Flamborough Head there are two 
flashes of white and one of red; at the Rock the white light appears 
twice and the red once every third minute. In Ireland the Tuskar 
light is described as “two sides white and one red, the red light 
being visible every sixth minute ;” the Kingston light as “ white 
and red alternately ;” and the revolving light at Slyne Head as 
having “ one red and two white faces, und making a complete 
revolution in from four to sia minutes.” 

All the revolving coloured lights we have mentioned are 
catoptric, or made with reflectors, excepting the Scotch one at 
Bressay Sound, which is a dioptric one of the second order. 
What is the number of reflectors which furnish the white beam, 
and what the number which furnish the ved beam, we have no 
means of knowing, excepting in the case of the Beli Rock Light- 
house, in which an alternation of red and white light was em- 
ployed, one flash of the one succeeding one flash of tlie other. 
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The reason for adopting this mode of distinction is thus 
described by Mr R. Stevenson :— 


“A question of much importance, however, still remained in some 
measure undetermined, regarding the characteristic description of the 
light most suitable for the Bell Rock, so as to render it easily dis- 
tinguishable from all others upon the coast. There being stationary 
lights already in the Frith of Forth, this mode could not be adopted 
for the Bell Rock. Revolving lights had also lately been erected upon 
the Fearn Islands, the most contiguous lighthouse-station to the south- 
ward, as will be seen from the general chart of the coast in Plate III. 
Considering, therefore, the liability of the mariner to mistake the 
appearance of lights in stormy weather, or from an error in his course 
in returning from a distant voyage, it was of the last importance that 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse should be easily distinguishable. 

“The most suitable means for accomplishing this seemed to be by 
the exhibition of different colours from the same light-room. The only 
colour which had not yet been found to answer, was produced by 
interposing shades of red glass before the reflectors. But this was the 
colour used for distinguishing the light of Flamborough Head, on the 
Yorkshire coast, and, though about 169 miles to the southward, it 
would still have been desirable to have avoided the same colour. A 
train of experiments was therefore made from Inchkeith Lighthouse, 
with plates of glass coloured red, green, yellow, blue, and purple, 
procured from Birmingham and London. These were fitted to the 
reflectors at Inchkeith, within view of the writer’s windows in Edin- 
burgh. The ‘Tender’ was likewise appointed to cruise, that more 
distant observations might be made for ascertaining the effect of these 
coloured shades. But after the most full and satisfactory trials, the red 
colour was found to be the only one applicable to this purpose. In 
tolerably clear weather, the light of one reflector, tinged red, alternating 
with a light of the natural appearance, with intervals of darkness, was 
easily distinguishable at the distance of eight or nine miles; while the 
other colours rendered the light opaque, being hardly distinguishable 
to the naked eye at more than two or three miles. After various 
trials and observations made in this manner, both on land and at sea, 
the writer at length resolved on recommending the use of red, as the 
only colour suitable for this purpose; and, in order to vary the light 
as much as possible from that of Flamborough Head, a square reflector- 
frame was adopted at the Bell Rock, with two of its faces or sides 
having red coloured shades, and the other two exhibiting lights of the 
natural appearance. At Flamborough Head the reflector-frame is 
triangular, and on one side it is furnished with red coloured shades, 
while the other two sides exhibit lights of the natural appearance. 
The design at the Bell Rock, on the contrary, was to exhibit a light 
tinged red, alternating with one of the natural appearance; and, upon 
this principle, the apparatus was put in a state of preparation.” 


“ Parturiunt Montes—nascitur ridiculus Mus.” 


This marvellous apparatus, as we stated in a previous articl® 
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consisted of a rectangular frame with seven white lights on each 
of its two longest sides, and five red lights in each of its two 
shortest sides, so that a white flash from seven burners succeeded 
a red flash from jive burners ! 

When our attention was first called to this extraordinary 
apparatus in which the red glass was placed opposite the FIVE 
reflectors, in place of opposite the SEVEN, we could not discover 
any mode of explaining how a person of the most ordinary acquire- 
ments could have committed such a blunder, which is founded 
upon the strange assumption that the FIVE red lights would be seen 
at as great a distance as the SEVEN white ones, or that red light 
could be seen at a greater distance than white light. Now it is 
quite true, and had doubtless been known to every student of 
optics, that red light of a given intensity would be seen at a greater 
distance through the lower strata of the atmosphere than white light 
of the same intensity, because the blue and green and yellow rays 
which formed part of the white beam were more readily absorbed 
than the red rays; and hence it appeared probable that the en- 
gineer, misled by this fact, supposed that each red burner was 
more intense than each white one, in place of having only one- 
third or one-fourth of its intensity. 

But, however this may be, the red light was not seen at distances 
at which the white lights were visible, and, as we formerly stated, 
the Bell Rock ceased in clear weather to exhibit a distinguishing 
light throughout that vast extent of ocean between the short 
range of the FIVE red lights, and the long range of the SEVEN 
white ones. Within that space the hapless seaman believed that 
he was not approaching the Bell Rock Lighthouse, but some other 
on which a white light was eclipsed every four minutes ! ! 

But if this was the result in clear weather, what must have 
been the condition of the lights in tempestuous nights during 
fogs, or rain, or snow, when the poor mariner was not far from 
the fatal reef; and if he saw anything at all, saw only the white 
light performing its lazy round, and giving him no information of 
the dangers which he was approaching. Who can tell how many 
ships thus lighted through the German Ocean never reached 
their haven, or how many victims of ignorance and incapacity 
perished on our shores ? 

For nearly thirteen years, from February 1, 1811, to Novem- 
ber 16, 1823, these dangerous lights gleamed from the lofty 
summit of the Bell Rock ; : but from some cause, which we think 
we have discovered, the engineer found that his red lights were 
too feeble and his white lights too powerful. Early in ‘1822, Sir 
David Brewster was occupied with experiments on the absorption 
of light by coloured glasses, and some of his specimens were from 
the red glass shades of the Bell Rock. This paper was read, on 
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the 15th April 1822, to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 


contained experiments and diagrams, showing the quantity of 
light absorbed or lost in passing through red glass. On the 18th 
November 1822, a similar paper by Sir John Herschel was read 
to the same Society, and showing what may be called the dark- 
ness of red glasses. Mr Stevenson, a member of the Society, may 
have been present at the reading of these papers; and if he was 
not, he had them in his possession, when published early in 1829, 
and certainly knew the results which they contained. 

Thus informed, he could not but see that an unshaded white 
light would penetrate three, or even four times as far as the same 
light shaded or darkened with red glass; and, still more, that 
SEVEN unshaded white lights would be seen at an immensely 
greater distance than FIVE of the same lights shaded or darkened 
with five plates of red glass. He accordingly resolved to correct 
the Bell Rock blunder; and without consulting any of his scien- 
tific friends, or giving any notice to the public or to the shipping 
interest,’ he secretly ordered FouR of the white lights to be ex- 
tinguished, two on each of the long sides of the rectangular 
frame. This mutilation of the distinguishing light was executed 
on the 16th November 1823, twenty-four reflectors having been 
used on the 15th, and only twenty on the 16th November; and 
FIVE lights darkened with red glass were left to balance, or to be 
seen at the same distance as, FIVE unshaded white lights! 

In the Edinburgh Review for April 1833, the writer of this 
article had pointed out the original blunder in the Bell Rock 
lights; and Mr Hume and other members of the Lighthouse 
Committee of 1834 were made acquainted with its nature and 
importance. They accordingly spared the author of the blunder, 
and thus examined his son, the Clerk of Works, Mr Alan Ste- 
venson :— 

“2471. The Bell Rock Lighthouse is a revolving light ?—It is. 

“2472. Of what colour ?—White and red. 

“©2473. What are the number of burners in the white frame? 
—Five. 

*¢ 2474, The number in the red ?—Five also. 

“2475. Are you not aware that the light of the white lights 
from five reflectors will pierce much farther than the red light 
from five reflectors ?—It will, but not very much farther. 

“2476. Have you never had a complaint that, in hazy weather, 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse is seen as a single, and not as a revolv- 
ing light ?—I have never heard that complaint; but I am aware 
that white lights appear redder in fog; at the same time the 
white light, though tinged red by the fog, when contrasted with 


1 This fact is stated in the Edinburgh Review, July 1835, p. 530; and, in so 
far as we know, was never contradicted. 
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the red light seen through the same medium, can always be dis- 
tinguished from it. 

“2477. Should you not think it would have been a greater 
advantage if the red and white light had been made to penetrate 
equal distances ?—TI think that it would. 

“2478. Would not the addition of perhaps from three or four 
burners with red glasses have carried that into effect ?—I think 
an addition might; I cannot say how many would be required. 

“2479. If, as you state, the white light is seen at a greater 
distance in a particular state of the atmosphere, why is the red 
light continued ?—In order to distinguish one lighthouse from 
another. 

“2480. Is it not the intention that the red and white lights 
should be equally seen in all states of the atmosphere ?—It is. 

“2481. Did you make any experiments to ascertain, as accord- 
ing to the present construction one is not seen at times, by what 
addition both could be equally visible?—No, we made no late 
experiments upon that subject; it was tried at the first introduc- 
tion of the red light. 

“2482. Are there any means of making the red light equally 
visible ?—Perhaps the addition of a greater number of reflectors 
might be tried.” 

This instructive examination we reprinted in the Edinburgh 
Review for April 1835, and accompanied it with the following 
observations, which were made when we were utterly ignorant, like 
every other person, of the change in the lights made in 1823 :— 

“The only remark which the preceding piece of evidence requires 
regards the strange assertion, that in the Bell Rock Lighthouse there 
are five white lights and jive red ones ; whereas our animadversions (in 
the Hdinburgh Review of April 1833), though equally just in this case, 
were particularly directed against the absurdity of reddening the weak: 
beams of light produced by ¥1v¥ reflectors, in place of the strong beams pro- 
duced by skVEN reflectors. In Mr Stevenson’s folio engraving of the 
reflector frame, published in 1824, fourteen years after the completion 
of the lighthouse, the reflectors are, as we stated, SEVEN on one side, 
and Five on the other, and the red glasses are placed in front of the ¥ivE! 
It is, therefore, an unpardonable attempt in the Clerk of Works (Mr 
Alan Stevenson) to diminish the force of our reproof, and the mag- 
nitude of the engineer’s blunder, by making the committee believe that 
there were jive reflectors on each side of the frame.” 








This last passage raised to such a degree the ire of Mr Alan 
Stevenson, that in an epistle which Mr Napier, the editor 
of the Review, calls “rabid,” he threatened him with a chal- 
lenge if he did not insert a reply to what he called the false and 
calumnious charge of the Reviewer. The reply to the charge 
was this :—“ On the night of the 16th November 1823, the SEVEN 
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reflectors on the two white sides were reduced in number by the ex- 
tinction of TWO on each face; so that during a period of nearly 
eleven years before I (Mr A. Stevenson) gave the evidence thus 
quoted, there was, as I have stated to the committee, FIVE reflectors 
on each side, white as well as red.” 

While Mr Alan Stevenson was writing this defence, and 
calling the reviewer's statement false and calumnious, he himself 
knew that the reviewer had written in good faith, and with per- 
fect honesty and truth; and he knew also that he had made Mr 
Hume and the committee believe that the reviewer’s statement 
was false, while it was perfectly correct, and he knew it to be so. 

“‘ The reviewer, as he himself has said,’ spoke, and could speak 
only of the original construction of the apparatus which had existed 
for nearly fourteen years, and which exists at this moment, although, 
from causes and motives still unknown, four of the reflectors are 
said to have been extinguished. A gun has equally two barrels, 
though only one of them may have been used; and a chandelier 
or a reflector frame has equally seven burners, though one or all 
of them may have been extinguished.” 

If a lamplighter, employed to light two drawing-rooms equally 
with lights of different brightness, should place a lamp of seven 
burners, with a bright flame, in the small drawing-room, and a 
lamp of jive burners with a fainter flame in the large drawing- 
room; and if, when called upon to answer for the professional 
blunder, he should say that there were only FIVE burners in the 
small drawing-room lamps, because in the fourteenth year of its 
age he had ordered éwo of its seven burners to be extinguished, we 
do not think that his professional character would be improved by 
such a statement. Had he stated the fact, that he had extin- 
guished two of the seven, his testimony, however absurd, would 
have been honest; but if he kept that fact to himself, his evi- 
dence was as false as it was absurd. 

That the evidence of Mr A. Stevenson deceived the committee 
and the public cannot be doubted ; that it deceived the reviewer, 
is more certain still. When our reproof was written, we had not, 
and could not have had, the least idea that any change had been 
made in the Bell Rock lights ;? and so carefully does this change 
seem to have been concealed, that it was not known in the spring 
of 1833 to one of the most intelligent members of the Bell Rock 
Committee. 

The reply of the reviewer, of which this passage is but a frag- 
ment, was never answered by Mr Alan Stevenson. The subject 


1 Edinburgh Review, July 1835, p. 529. 
” 2 This is proved by the fact, that in a letter to one of the Commissioners, 
printed in the House of Commons’ Report, App., p. 134, Mr Harrower states 
that the Bell Rock was a revolving light of 24 reflectors. 
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of coloured distinguishing lights haunts him as a family appari- 
tion which it is impossible to allay. Neither he nor any of his 
kindred venture to allude to the subject, and in a single line, 
when he is obliged to refer to the darkness of red glass, he fur- 
nishes, as we shall see, the most convincing proof of the existing 
as well as of the original blunder in the Bell Rock lights. 

That distinguishing lights, discreditable to science and dan- 
gerous to life, should exist in our Scottish, and, perchance, other 
lighthouses, is a fact of serious import, which merits the attention 
of every friend of humanity. That they are dangerous, and 
could be easily remedied, may be proved from the evidence ot 
Mr Alan Stevenson, under whose management, as the Engineer 
of the Board, they have been allowed to exist. 

1. He is aware that the five white lights will penetrate much 
farther than the five red lights, but not very much farther. 

2. He thinks that it would have been a greater advantage, that 
is, that the Bell Rock lights would be improved, if the red and 
white light penetrated to equal distances. 

3. He states that it was the intention of the engineer that the 
red and white lights should be equally seen in aid states of the 
atmosphere. 

4, He states, that it was tried at the first introduction of the 
light, by what additions (additional red lights of course) both 
the red and white lights could be made equally visible, and he 
directly contradicts this evidence when he states, 

5. That it might be tried if an additional number of reflectors 
would make the red and white lights equally visible. 

Notwitstanding this extraordinary evidence, five white and jive 
red lights still form the Bell Rock lights! What the number 
of red lights ought to be, we may infer from facts published by 
Mr Alan Stevenson himself. He tells us that red glass absorbs 
from 4-7ths to 5-6ths of the incident light, that which absorbs 
4-7ths being less fit for lighthouses than the more absorbing kinds. 
It is obvious, therefore, that with that glass which absorbs 5-6ths 
or 80 per cent. of the incident light, it would require thirty-three 
red lights to furnish the same quantity of light as the jive white 
lights, and that in an atmosphere equally transparent for rays of 
all colours, 5 white lights would be seen at as great a distance as 
a large number of red ones! With the least absorbing glass, 5 
white lights would give as much light as far as 11 red ones, 

Next in importance to good distinguishing lights, which shall 
be distinctive at all distances to which they reach, is the exhibi- 
tion of powerful lights in foggy weather. It is a fact which can- 
not be contradicted, that when the PRESENT feeble lights are ab- 
sorbed by fog, or haze, or rain, or snow, so as to become invisible 
1 Rudimentary Treatise, etc., p. 108. 
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at short distances, the navigation of our firths and shores is exactly 
as dangerous as it was previous to the erection of lighthouses. In 
order to guide the mariner in such a state of the atmosphere, the 
writer of this article proposed, in 1826, the occasional use of the 
Drummond light, or of the electric light, as first suggested by 
Sir W. Herschel, and, in 1833, he proposed to increase the in- 
tensity of oil or gas flames by means of oxygen gas. That such 
a light would operate injuriously to navigation, only one man 
could believe, and that one man was Mr Alan Stevenson. 

** Are you aware,” he was asked, “ of any propositions on the part 
of Sir David Brewster, that have not met with attention, on the North- 
ern Lights ? 

“ No; no propositions of Sir David Brewster have been overlooked. 
He suggested the introduction of gas, and an inquiry was set on foot. 
. . « « He made a proposition with regard to lenses, which are at present 
in course of being adopted at Inchkeith. He also suggested the occasional 
exhibition of certain lights at particular times, or in certain states of 
the weather. It is quite obvious, however, that this recommendation de- 
serves no attention, and it could not come from any one acquainted 
with seamanship !” 

Thus dogmatises the Clerk of Works—the son; but the more 
sagacious engineer, the father, thus testifies :— 

“© Important advantages might, doubtless, be obtained by using this 
light (the Drummond light) during hazy weather, and the reporter is 
resolved to spare no pains on his part to bring about its introduction 
into lighthouses !” 

In order to carry out his views of exhibiting a brilliant light, 
when the characteristic appearance of every light is entirely lost, 
Sir David Brewster invented the holophole or whole light princi- 
ple, which consists in throwing back on the flame, and through the 
lens into the main lenticular beam, as large an angular portion of 
the light that diverges from the flame as that which the lens re- 
ceives. This may be done by any reflector that will throw back 
an incident ray to the point from which it diverged.’ 

The invention and application of this principle is due solely to 
Sir David Brewster, Fresnel and no other writer having thought 
of it; and yet the lighthouse historian, Mr A. Stevenson, has, in 
his early works, entirely ignored its existence, except when de- 
scribing his brother’s application of it, which he does as if it were 
his invention. In his latest work, however, published in 1850,’ 

! Sir David Brewster did this by a spherieal mirror or speculum, whose centre 
was the burner. Mr T. Stevenson has since preferred to use totally reflecting 
prisms of flint glass; but we are persuaded that, owing to each ray having to 
pass through a very great thickness of glass, more or less striated, glass specula, 
coated externally with pure silver, will produce a much better effect. 


? Rudimental Treatise, Part II., p. 102, fig. 86. The same claim for Mr Alan 
Stevenson is made by his brother in his Lighthouse Illumination, p. 46. 
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he has the assurance to claim the invention to himself, though 
Sir David Brewster published it in 1812, for the suns’ rays, and 
in 1827 for lighthouses, in papers which he had perused! The 
following description of the very figure described is taken from 
the Edinburgh Transactions :'— 

“Tn the arc, says Mr A. Stevenson, next the land, in fixed lights, a 
great loss of light ensues from the escape of the rays uselessly in that 
direction. So far back as 1834, I suggested the placing the segment of a 
spherical mirror, with its centre of curvature coincident with the focus of 
the system, so that the luminous pyramid, of which the mirror forms the 
base, might be thrown back through the focal point, and finally refracted 
into such a direction as to contribute to the effect of the lens in the 
seaward and opposite arc. .... In the best glass-silvered mirror, 
this accession of light would amount to nearly half of the light inci- 
dent on them.” 


But this method of sending back the landward cone of rays 
into the seaward beam, has a most valuable application to the 
occasional introduction of a brilliant light in hazy weather, and 
this, too, without in any way altering the character of the light- 
house. This is shown in a drawing in the Memoir on Polyzonal 
Lenses’ already referred to, and is done by lenses or elliptical 
mirrors, which throw into the seaward beams one or more cones 
of rays, produced by a lens from the Drummond or electrical 
light. This addition to the holophote principle has been entirely 
ignored by all the Stevensons, although two of them, Messrs 
D. and T. Stevenson, have given Sir David Brewster the credit 
of having invented the holophote apparatus. 

In his work, entitled the Holophotal System of Lighthouses, 
published in 1851, Mr Thomas Stevenson makes the following 
reference :— 

“ See Sir David Brewster’s article in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia 
(published in 1812) for the best method formerly proposed of sending 
forward diverged rays by means of a combination of numerous small lenses 
and plane mirrors.” 

In 1857, Messrs D. and T. Stevenson, in their report “On 
the Comparative Merits of the Catoptric and Dioptric Lights,” 
presented to the Board of Trade, made the following statement :— 

“ A far more complete optical arrangement is that which was pro- 
posed so far back as 1812, by Sir David Brewster, and afterwards 
introduced by A. Fresnel in his revolving lights. By Sir David’s 
plan the whole sphere of rays was usefully employed, and the exces- 
sive amount of divergence to which we have just referred was avoided.” 

Such was the belief of the Stevensons, the historians of light- 
house inventions, up to 1859. In that year Mr T. Stevenson 


' Vol. xi, p. 33, Edinburgh, 1827. * Rudimental Treatise, plate iii., fig. 1. 
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published his principal work, called Lighthouse Illumination, in 
which he gives Sir David Brewster the whole credit of being the 
inventor of the Dioptric system. 

“ So far back,” he says, “ as 1812, Sir David Brewster suggested 
most important improvements in the illumination of lighthouses, and, 
among others, that which is represented in fig. 17.” 

Here follows a woodcut of the Holophote, from the Edinburgh 
Encyclopzedia referred to, and after describing it he says— 


*‘ Before leaving this instrument, we may just notice, in a word, 
what will be hereafter more particularly referred to, that the same 
arrangement was adopted in 1822, as a part of his system of revolving 
lights by Fresnel, who was unaware that Sir David Brewster had 
conceived the same idea before.” 


The following passage is equally important :— 

“ The last invention to be noticed is that by Sir David Brewster, 
plate 1, fig. 1, and afterwards adopted by A. Fresnel, as an accessory 
. part in all Dioptric revolving lights prior to 1851.” 

The figure here referred to is an original and correct drawing 
of Sir David Brewster's system of lenses and mirrors, or holophote 
apparatus, and has the date of 1812 affixed to it. 

After the perusal of the preceding pages, together with our 
article in a preceding number, and the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, with the relative documents, the reader will 
have no difficulty in discovering who was the first inventor of the 
dioptric lights, and who had ‘the honour of introducing them 
into Scotland, England, and Ireland. But when he has made 
this discovery he will be surprised to find that Mr Alan Steven- 
son has, in all his writings, wilfully omitted all mention of Sir 
David Brewster's inventions, and of his persevering labours for 
many years in overcoming the opposition which the two Engineers 
of the Scottish Board so ‘obstinately made to the dioptric lights. 

This pertinacious suppression of truth has, we believe, no ex- 
ample in the history of science, and will appear the less myste- 
rious when we know, that the only lighthouse invention which 
Mr Alan Stevenson has claimed, or we believe can claim, is 
taken, without acknowledgment, from Sir David Brewster’s pub- 
lished communications to the Lighthouse Board, of which he was 
the engineer ;—when we reperuse his declaration to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, already referred to,'—and read the following 
documents and letters addressed to Sir David by two of the most 
intelligent Commissioners of the Northern Lights. After the 
successful experiments which had been made on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th February, had proved to everybody but the engineer the 
superiority of the lens, Sir David addressed to Mr Macconochie, the 

1 See p. 508 of this article. 
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convener of the “ Lens Committee,” a long and elaborate letter in 
favour of a dioptric system, dated the 16th F ebruary.’ This 
letter was laid before the Lens Committee at their meeting on 
the 23d February, when they came to the following resolution :— 

“The meeting being of opinion that the information contained in 
the above communication is of the greatest importance, in the view of 
introducing the apparatus into the lighthouses in progress, direct the 
report of the engineer on the experiments already made, and the above 
communication, to be immediately reported to the Bell Rock Com- 
mittee, to ascertain whether it could not be done.” 

When Sir David Brewster’s letter was read at the meeting of 
the Bell Rock Committee, which took place the same day, “the 
Lord Provost insisted, in the most urgent manner, upon having 
“an estimate of the comparative expense of a light-room at Inch- 
keith,” fitted up for the exhibition of lights from the reflectors, or 
from an equivalent number of lenses ; “and when this was agreed 
to, he wrote to Sir David Brewster, as follows, on the “e7th 
February 1833 :— 

“ The Lighthouse Board have resolved to light Inchkeith perma- 
nently on your plan, at least they have ordered Stevenson to give in an 
estimate of what it will cost to do so, with the view of making it a sort 
of model. My wish was, and is, that you should be directed to procure 
the whole apparatus, and to fit it up, cost what it may, as, without being 
very uncharitable, we may suppose that one so adverse to the experiment 
as Stevenson is, is not the fittest person to be employed. Depend upon my 
zeal and anxiety to redeem the abominable atrocity of my coadjutors.” 

At the meeting of the Bell Rock Committee on the 25th March, 
Mr R. Stevenson’s estimate was produced, making the expense 
of seven reflectors L.569, 11s. 7d., and the expense of seven lenses, 
L.815, 2s. In this strange estimate, seven reflectors are made 
equal to seven lenses, whereas it requires nearly nineteen reflectors 
to be equal to seven lenses. 

“On the motion of the Lord Provost, the committee resolved to re- 
commend to a general meeting, to be called on Monday next, to have 
the light at Inchkeith immediately adapted to the lens apparatus.” 

This resolution was intimated to Sir David Brewster, in the 
following letter from Mr Macconochie, dated March 26, 1833 :— 

“ We had a meeting of the Business Committee yesterday, when it was 
unanimously resolved to call a meeting of the whole Board, and recom- 
mend the immediate conversion of Inchkeith into a lens light. This meet- 
ing takes place on Monday, when I trust all will be finally settled. 
Mr Stevenson gives us an estimate of the expense, which is somewhat 
startling ; but cost what it may, the thing owght, and must be done. 
I got a copy of it made, which I send you; and #f any remarks occur on 
it, I beg you may write me before Monday.” 

1 This letter is printed in the Appendix to the Parlimentary Report of August 
1834, No. 130, p. 130. 
VOL. XXXII, NO. LXIV. 2K 
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In obedience to the request contained in this letter, Sir David 
Brewster wrote his last and longest appeal to the Board; and 
having previously procured from M. Fresnel a genuine estimate, 
in which it appeared that a nine-lens lighthouse, such as that at 
Corduana, would cost L.1083, while, according to Mr Stevenson, 
a lighthouse with twenty-four reflectors (equivalent to nine lenses) 
would cost L.1387, he addressed an elaborate letter to Mr Mac- 
conochie,' dated 29th March 1833, in which he placed the ques- 
tion between lenses and reflectors in such a light as to induce the 
Board to agree to the erection of a lens light upon Inchkeith. 

Although Sir David Brewster had thus so far gained the object 
for which he had struggled for seventeen long years, he dreaded 
that the obstinacy of their engineer might yet overbear the tardy 
and unwilling proceedings of the Board, and that the experiment 
at Inchkeith might be the end as well as the beginning of the 
new system. He submitted the whole case to the public, in the 
Edinburgh Review for 1833, and urged Mr Joseph Hume to 
obtain a select committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the lighthouse system of Great Britain and Ireland. Lieu- 
tenant Drummond and Mr James Jardine bore the highest testi- 
mony to the dioptric lights. The Royal Society of Edinburgh 
declared that they had a prodigious superiority over the old ones. 
The Scottish Commissioners rejoiced in the lens lighthouse in the 
Isle of May as “ the most perfect ever exhibited in any country ;” 
and the obstructive Clerk of Works, Mr Alan Stevenson, who 
had declared, in 1833, that the old “ British and Irish lights were 
the best in Europe,” now confessed that they were less intense, 
and more expensive than the new ones! 

After the dioptric system had been thus fairly introduced into 
Great Britain, Mr Macconochie addressed to Sir David Brewster 
the following letter, dated 7th February 1837 :— 

“‘Of the vast importance of introducing the dioptric system into 
the lighthouses, I have never entertained a doubt; and I have every 
reason to believe that even those of the Commissioners who were least 
willing to make the change, are now satisfied of the great superiority 
of the new system. 

“T am satisfied that the Scottish Board will never again build a 
lighthouse on the reflecting system, and I only hope that you may be able 
to persuade a much more powerful and important Board to adopt a similar 
resolution.” 

When the Report and Evidence of the committee of the House 
of Commons was laid before Parliament, and analysed by the 
writer of this article in the Edinburgh Review for April 1835, public 
opinion was directed to the subject, and a severe judgment pro- 
nounced upon the conduct of the Scottish Commissioners, and the 

’ This letter, of upwards of two closely printed folio pages, is given in the 
Appendix to the Parliamentary Report, No. 130, p. 133, 136. 
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engineer who had misled them. Parliament itself took up the 
subject, and, under the guidance of that truly honest patriot, 
Mr Joseph Hume, began a system of reform which has been gra- 
dually bringing to perfection the administration of our lighthouses. 

Under different Acts of Parliament, good and fundamental 

changes have been effected. By an Act of Parliament passed 
in August 1836, the lighthouses held by the Crown, by private 
individuals, and the leases of those leased by the Trinity ng 
to whose improper lights Captain Cotton ascribed so much loss 
of property and life, were all purchased and placed under the 
management of the Trinity House. By the same Act, all the 
lighthouses in the empire were placed under the same Board, 
in order to obtain an uniform system of management, and a re- 
duction and equalization of the tolls. No alteration was to be 
made without the written authority of the three former Boards ; 
—no lighthouses were to be erected in Scotland or Ireland, or 
removed, or their lights altered, without the authority of the 
Trinity House; and the tax, when reduced and equalized, was 
to be a halfpenny per ton on all British vessels not navigated 
wholly in ballast, and one penny per ton for passing the Bell 
Rock, the tax being double on all foreign vessels not privileged 
by treaties or Acts of Parliament. 

Under this important Act the lighthouses of the empire were 
administered, till the “ Merchant Shipping Act” was passed in 
1854. The object of this Act was “to amend and consolidate 
the Acts relating to Merchant Shipping.” It occupies no fewer 
than 264 pages, and is divided into eleven parts, the sixth part 
relating to lighthouses. It places under the Board of Trade the 
general superintendence of all matters relating to merchant 
ships and seamen, and, consequently, all lighthouse buoys or 
beacons. Every proposal to erect new lighthouses, or to change 
old ones, must be submitted to the Trinity House, and receive 
the sanction of the Board of Trade. It establishes a Mercantile 
Marine Fund, into which all light dues or tolls are to be paid, 
and out of which all the expenses of lighthouses are to be defrayed, 
the Treasury being authorized to lend out of the Consolidated 
Fund a sum not exceeding L.200,000, for erecting and repairing 
lighthouses. It provides also, that all lighthouse authorities 
shall account to the Board of Trade, and that the account of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund shall be annually submitted to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

While these great advances have been made in the admini- 
stration of British lighthouses, comparatively little has been done 
in the improvement of lighthouse apparatus, as an optical instru- 
ment requiring as much as a microscope or a telescope, or as the 
? William IV., 6 and 7, cap. 79. 
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finest Equatorials or Mural circles in our observatories, all the 
resources of optical knowledge. 

It appears from the Admiralty list of lighthouses, as taken in 
August 1859, that there are 


In England, : ‘ i lights, including floating 


In Beotland, ‘ ; - and harbour lights. 


Tn Ireland, . ‘ : 78 
401 
The character of these lights, as given in the same list, is as 
follows :— 
“1, Fixed or steady. 
2. Flashing, showing five or more flashes or eclipses, alternately, in 
a minute, as North Ronaldshay, Buchanness, ete. 

3. Fired light, with a white or red flash in addition (preceded and 
followed by a short eclipse), at intervals of two, three, or four 
minutes, as Alpreck Point, Isle Vierge, etc. 

4, Revolving light, gradually increasing to full effect, or gradually 
decreasing to eclipse, at equal intervals of two, three, or four 
minutes, but occasionally as often as three times in a minute, 
as Casquets, Corduan, ete. 

5. Intermittent, suddenly appearing in view, remaining visible for 
a certain time, and then as suddenly eclipsed for a shorter 
time, as at Burnham, in the Bristol Channel, Mull of Gallo- 
way, Barra Head, Tarbet Ness, ete. 

6. Alternating, red and white light appearing alternately at equal in- 
tervals, without any intervening eclipse, as Poutaillac, in the 
Gironde, etc.” 

The optical apparatus used in producing these various dis- 
tinctive characters, consists either of hammered metallic reflec- 
tors, or of built-up lenses, and a reflecting apparatus of spherical 
and plain mirrors and totally reflecting prisms. Lighthouses 
are therefore divided into DIopTRIC, or those with /denses, and 
CATOPTRIC, or those with reflectors. 

The following is the number of dioptric lighthouses in Great 
Britain of different orders, from No. 1, the largest, to No. 6, the 


smallest :— 
1st Order. 2d Order. 3d Order. 4th Order. Sth Order. 6th Order. 


England, . 23 6 0 2 4 1 
Seotland, . 16 6 1 4 2 0 
Ireland, . 9 1 4 3 1 0 

Total, 48 13 5 9 7 ] 


making, in all, eighty-three dioptric or D lighthouses. 

It is impossible to obtain from the Admiralty list a correct 
number of the different orders of catoptric lights. In the English 
list, no fewer than 82 are simply marked catoptric, or C, without 
mentioning the order. In Scotland, 19 are simply marked catop- 
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tric; while in Ireland only 3 are so marked, and the different 
orders recorded. We may, therefore, provisionally place those 
marked C by themselves. The list will then stand as follows :— 


1st Order. 2d Order. 3d Order. 4th Order. 5th Order. 6th Order. Cc. 

England, . 2 0 0 0 1 2 82 
Scotland, . 2 1 1 0 0 0 19 
Ireland, . 17 10 15 2 0 0 3 
Total, 21 11 16 2 1 2 104 


making, in all, 157 catoptric lights. Four lights are marked C and 
D,—one being catoptric, and the others dioptric: three in Scotland 
are called condensing, without any description ; and the nature 
of many of the lights in the Admiralty list is not mentioned. 

It is obvious from the preceding lists that much remains to be 
done, especially in Ireland, in converting the catoptric into dioptric 
lights. _When the superiority of the latter is now so universally 
admitted, there can be no reason but want of funds for maintain- 
ing the old reflectors; and we have no hesitation in asserting that 
lighthouse reform will not be final till every hammered reflector 
in our leading sea lights is reduced to its silver and copper ingre- 
dients, or made to perform some humbler function, as pier or 
harbour lights. To maintain a feeble light when a brighter one 
can be obtained from a lens, is to peril life and property at sea; 
and we can hardly believe that any Government could be so par- 
simonious as to refuse the obvious means of making our lighthouses 
what the Committee of Parliament declares they should be, “ the 
best that the state of science can afford.” 

This desire of improving our lighthouses was strongly expressed 
by the House of Commons in 1858-9 in an address to the Crown, 
and a Royal Commission was in consequence of this appointed, 
“for inquiring into the condition and management of lights, 
buoys, and beacons.” The Commissioners named for this duty 
by the Crown were Admiral Baillie Hamilton, Captain Alfred 
Phillips Ryde, Dr John H. Gladstone, and Messrs Duncan, 
Dunbar, and Samuel Robert Graves, gentlemen highly qualified 
for so important an undertaking. This is the first time that a man 
of science was appointed to report on the subject of lighthouses, and 
we anticipate great advantages from the high scientific acquire- 
ments of Dr Gladstone. The appointment of two naval officers 
such as Admiral Hamilton and Captain Ryde, cannot fail to be 
gratifying to the public, while Mr Dunbar and Mr Graves are ex- 
cellent representatives of the merchant shipping interest. With 
Mr J. F. Campbell as their secretary, we look forward with much 
interest to the important reforms which they cannot fail to effect. 

The powers given to the Commission are precise and ample. 
They are “to inquire into the number, quality, and position of 
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the lighthouses of the United Kingdom, both absolutely and 
relatively, as compared with the lighthouses of any foreign 
countries;” into the sufficiency of the said lighthouses for lighting 
our coasts; into the expense of constructing and maintaining them, 
compared with the expense in any foreign countries; and into the 
present system of management and control under which the 
lighthouses are constructed and maintained. 

The Commissioners have already visited the British and French 
lighthouses, and they have recently issued a circular, in which 
they request from scientific men an answer to sixteen questions, 
eleven of which are of an optical nature, and well calculated to 
elicit most important information. We understand that they have 
already received very valuable suggestions from some eminent 
scientific individuals, and we have no doubt that they will be able 
to introduce into their report facts and views which will contri- 
bute greatly to the improvement of our lighthouses. 

This is not the place to make any suggestions of a technical 
nature for the consideration of the Board, but there are some 
points of a general nature which may be worthy of their notice. 

1. To every light made distinctive by the alternations of 
coloured and colourless flashes, it is essentially necessary 
that the coloured light be seen at as great a distance as 
the colourless light, whether the lights are weakened by 
distance or by the state of the atmosphere. 

2. Methods of distinguishing lighthouses, which would be use- 
ful only at short distances, should be introduced. 

3. The system of double lights, placed so that the line which 
joins them may be inclined at different angles to the 
horizon, though more expensive, may be made to form 
most distinctive lights. 

4, Means should be adopted for introducing into the main 
beam, in dangerous weather, brilliant lights, so as not to 
alter the general character of the light. 

5. Gas should be introduced into every lighthouse. 

6. A distinctive character, to be seen in daylight, should be 
given to every lighthouse. 

7. All the lenses in these lighthouses should be made of flint 
glass. 

8. The commander of every merchant ship should be furnished 
with a good telescope, with an object glass of large aperture. 

9. In every Lighthouse Board there should be men of science, 
engineers, and naval officers, who should receive liberal 
salaries from the Mercantile Marine Fund. 

The necessity of putting the right man in the right place, 

has been so strikingly displayed in the recent annals of England, 
that public opinion will hardly tolerate an exception in the ad- 
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ministration of our lighthouses, the most important of all our 
civil establishments. Even if they answered no other purpose 
than to facilitate the navigation of our shores and estuaries, by 
shortening voyages and reducing the expenses of transit, they 
would still be objects of national as well as of individual interest; 
but when we view them in the light of humane institutions for 
the protection of life and property, the man of the world, as well 
as the philanthropist, will regard them with a deeper and a more 
affectionate interest. If the astronomer appeals successfully to 
the State for expensive instruments and effective establishments for 
studying the planets and the stars; and if the State selects indi- 
viduals of the highest science to superintend these watch-towers 
of the heavens, it is bound by every motive of feeling and of jus- 
tice to choose the wisest functionaries for our lighthouses, and to 
open wide the national purse for the preservation of valuable life.’ 

It would be better surely to double the lighthouse dues, than 
to leave our lighthouses beneath “ the state of science in England,” 
glimmering and misleading lights, superintended by unpaid and 
irresponsible commissioners, and ignorant engineers; but even 
the greatness of the object to be thus gained would not reconcile 
us to such an act of confiscation. The merchant shipping of 
England, the grandest commercial establishment in the world, 
cannot be regarded as an institution in which individual enter- 
prise selfishly speculates and avariciously accumulates wealth. 
It is physically the grand commissariat which supplies us with 
our meat and our drink, our medicines and our luxuries,—with the 
nectar and ambrosia of climes genial and remote. It hoards for 
our use the materials of our arts and manufactures; and if a day of 
danger should ever visit England, its navy will be the safeguard 
of our shores, and its seamen a living bulwark in their defence. 

But it is in its moral aspect also that we must view our commer- 
cial marine. It is an electrical chain floating on the surface of 
the oceanic world—the supermarine cable, which unites into one 
empire our mother country and her colonies—which connects us 
by the ties of brotherhood with all other nations, barbarous and 
civilised, and enables us to send the messages of revelation and of 
knowledge to the darkest regions of the earth. 

To impose, therefore, an additional tax on the merchant ship- 
ping, would be to add to the injustice under which they now 
labour, of paying the lighthouse dues for every ship of the Royal 
Navy, and for foreign vessels exempted by special treaties and 

1“The use of light,” says Mr Faraday,“ to guide the mariner as he approaches 
land, or passes through intricate channels, has, with the advance of society and 
its ever-increasing interests, caused such a necessity for means more and more 
perfect, as to tax to the utmost the powers both of the philosopher and the practical 


man, in the development of the principles concerned, and their practical appli- 
cation.” —Lectures at the Royal Institution, March 9, 1860. 
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conventions. Rather ought the lighthouse dues to be entirely re- 
mitted to every British vessel, and the Consolidated Fund charged 
with the maintenance of every lighthouse establishment. 

Nothing has surprised us more, during the discussion of light- 
house questions, whether in Parliament, by the press, or in the 
saloon, than the apathy of public men, and even of private in- 
dividuals. The responsibility which the law, as well as the 
affections, attaches to all other professions is supposed by some 
to be inapplicable to a lighthouse commissioner and a lighthouse 
engineer,—to the one who has an office imposed upon him, 
of whose duties he is entirely ignorant, and to the other, a self- 
named engineer, who has less knowledge of his art than the 
manufacturer or the retailer of a pair of spectacles; and those 
who, as public censors, have for public interests exposed the 
ignorance of the one and the incapacity of the other, have been 
charged with undue severity in the exercise of their functions. 
The parties thus mysteriously sensitive must be self-deceived in 
their judgment. They look with indifference, if not with satis- 
faction, upon the hopeless author, male or female, when cut to 
pieces by the same tomahawk, or impaled upon the same spear ; 
while they affect a dubious charity when a lighthouse commis- 
sioner or a lighthouse engineer—the ministers of life or death 
to the seaman—are reminded of their duties, or reproved for 
neglecting them. 

With such guardians of public interests we can have no sym- 
pathy. As authorized censors we have spoken freely, and, we 
are sure, justly, of the deep responsibility of lighthouse admini- 
strators. We have addressed them personally as well as publicly 
on the magnitude of their office, and some of them have not only 
appreciated our motives, but aided us in carrying out the great 
reforms which we advocated. Acts of Parliament, and the force 
of public opinion, have since that time effected many of these re- 
forms ; and it is but a repetition of the fate of public benefactors 
when their services are depreciated and their characters maligned. 

It will be seen from the preceding pages that humanity has 
yet higher claims upon science. In advocating these claims, 
when the jury are not philosophers but men, the rigorous axioms 
of science, unless accepted by faith, make but a feeble impression. 
We must appeal to human sympathies if we desire to produce 
an effect upon hearts of stone, and personal feelings must rest in 
abeyance when we plead at the bar of public interests. When, 
in 1833, we implored the House of Commons to treat the great 
question of lighthouse reform as one of public economy and na- 
tional honour, we begged them also not to forget that the sub- 

ject with which they had to deal was that of human life—of the 
lives of the industrious mariner whom they had severely taxed, 
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and of the helpless seafaring stranger whom they had taxed with- 
out mercy; and we reminded them that if they failed in this 
sacred duty, they would be answerable to a tribunal more solemn 
than that of their constituency,—a tribunal where benevolence 
would be their judge, science their accusers, and widows and 
orphans their jury. 

In the same spirit we told the Scotch Commissioners and their 
engineers, that whatever losses ‘in shipping or in human life 
were owing to their delay in applying an invention within their 
reach, to the improvement of our lighthouses, these losses were 
attributable to them alone. We now repeat the charge with 
another aggravation, that after their refusal for nineteen years to 
adopt the new apparatus for lighthouse illumination when pressed 
upon their notice, every life lost at sea, from the continuance of 
their old and imperfect system of lights, was a life taken by them. 

We now repeat the charge with additional aggravations, that 
after Major Colby had, in 1821, from personal observation, as- 
sured Mr R, Stevenson that the lens light, at equal distances, was 
sixteen times brighter than the light at Dungeness; that after 
the philosophers, and engineers, and naval officers in France 
had, in 1822, adopted the lens and its mirrors; that after Pro- 
fessor Barlow had, in 1827, shown to a deputation from the 
Trinity House the superiority of lenses to reflectors; that after 
the experiments at Gulane in 1833 had proved to the Commis- 
sioners themselves the superiority of the built-up lens; that after 
he had been ordered by the Board to convert the Inchkeith Light- 
house into a lens light; that after all these facts and warnings 
had been presented to the conscience, the sympathy, and the 
reason of a responsible being,—every merchant that had lost his 
all upon the wild shelves of our coast, every parent that lost his 
son, every wife that was made a widow, and every child that was 
made an orphan, owing to the imperfect lights that he kept up upon 
our shores, every one of these victims of obstinacy and ignorance 
was entitled to point the finger of scorn to the man that refused 
to light the poor mariner to his home. 

We repeat the charge with a more bitter aggravation still ; 
that if any of those heartrending disasters which have occurred 
at sea—those floods of tears that have bedewed the sailors’ hearth 
—those pangs of conscience which embitter the last moments of 
every life lost in shipwreck, of the mariner, the passenger, or the 
returning emigrant that perished on our shores, were owing to 
the imperfect lighting of our coast, or to the dangerous and mis- 
leading lights on the Bell Rock, they must rest on the consciences 
of those who, from ignorance or the sordid interests of them- 
selves or their relatives, refused or delayed to introduce a better 
system of illumination. 
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Ant. IX.—The State of Europe. 


THe public opinion of Europe is at this moment oscillating 
between the grandest hopes and the sternest apprehensions. 
The spring of 1860 has brought us into a period which, with a 
striking ambiguity, seems equally to promise a commercial pro- 
gress never before known, and to threaten a career of military 
warfare without example since the wars concluded in 1819. 
On the one hand, France has broken through the frontiers 
which she had covenanted with nearly all the powers of Europe 
to maintain ; she has concluded with Sardinia, for this purpose, 
a secret treaty, marked by every artifice of dissimulation; and she 
has spoken in vague, but distrustful language, of a re-acquisition 
of the natural boundary of the Rhine, which would compromise 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Prussia. On the other, 
we have just seen in Italy an immense growth in the power of 
freedom and nationality ; one-half of a great people created into 
a great State, by the exhibition of a popular grandeur perhaps 
without a parallel since the great struggles of Athenian inde- 
pendence ; the civilising dominion of Great Britain in the East 
reassured by a wise legislation, hardly less fruitful than the 
heroism of her troops; and the relations of European countries, 
through the adoption of a principle of commercial alliances in 
place of a principle of commercial rivalry, apparently moulding 
themselves on the solid basis of interchange and peace. 

This chequered spectacle is the Europe of May 1860. And 
the result of such a position of affairs, most nearly affecting 
ourselves, must be either the increased friendship of the British 
and French nations, or an increased disseverance of their respec- 
tive Governments. But while we thus stand midway in a path 
so uncertain in its issues, it may be well to look back to the events 
from which the present complication has arisen, and to the 
results of our alliance with France, which has been the first aim 
of our diplomacy for thirty years. 

In foe a retrospect, we see much to rejoice at in the course 
which, either as a nation or as a Government, we have pursued ; 
and little to diminish our estimate of the future importance of the 
French alliance, if its preservation shall be yet possible. It must 
be remembered, that the Italian question of 1859, and the Swiss 
question of 1860, however artificially confounded by a secret 
stipulation, are essentially distinct; and that no reprobation of 
the policy of the French Government in Savoy can affect the 
consistency of a concurrence, such as we have before expressed, 
in the deliverance of Italy from the armies of Austria. 

Unless we greatly deceive ourselves, the instrumentality of 
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this country has done much for the growth of freedom in Europe, 
since the peace of 1815. The three great peninsulas of southern 
Europe have been more or less completely restored to the posi- 
tion of sovereign nationalities: the Turkish dominion in Greece, 
the Ultramontane dominion in Spain, and the Austrian dominion 
in Italy, have been more or less completely terminated. And the 
recognition of the independence of Belgium may be added to the 
benefits which arose from the overthrow of these three worst 
classes of foreign subjugation in Europe. We cannot too highly 
appreciate a policy which has resulted in raising thirty millions of 
civilised and Christian people—a number in which we compute 
the Italians already emancipated at no more than six millions— 
to a greater or less degree of civil and intellectual freedom, how- 
ever much we may criticise the character of their respective 
Governments. In all these instances, we have co-operated, 
actually or morally, with France ; and even in Italy, where our 
support was least considerable, it was probably essential to the for- 
mal fusion of the four emancipated states with Sardinia. From 
the moment that our recognition of their independence was an- 
nounced in January last, Austria formally sheathed her sword, 
and her threat of reaction vanished in a protest. 

We here trace a marked progress towards that ultimate settle- 
ment of Europe, which we believe that the growth of knowledge, 
and the social development of race and class, must sooner or 
later bring into conformity with the rights of nationalities. 
Central Italy has now in great measure vindicated the right of 
each people to choose its own rulers, and to form itself into a 
State more or less distinctly in the capacity of a nation. Neither 
can we acknowledge the change which has just been brought 
about in the Italian peninsula, as consisting merely in the 
enfranchisement of six million Italians under a government of 
their own choice, while thirteen million Italians remain under 
the triumvirate of Austria, Naples, and Rome. The general 
voice, both of nations and Governments, has pronounced the 
right of foreign intervention to be terminated, although a French 
force yet lingers at Rome. There is, then, ground to assume, 
that the one national government of Italy may extend itself, and 
that the three foreign governments of Italy may decline. The 
extension of Sardinia from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, 
has also intercepted the territorial communication between the 
Hapsburgs ruling in Venetia, the Bourbons ruling at Naples, 
and ecclesiastics (confessedly of no country) ruling at Rome. 
We may be told, indeed, that the new dominion of Sardinia is 
merely an experiment; but the same description was applied to 
the liberal constitution created by Sardinia ten years ago; and 
we now find Sardinia, chiefly through the influence of that con- 
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stitution, more than doubling her dominion. <A State, moreover, 
of eleven million inhabitants, is incomparably more able to de- 
fend its rights than a State of only five millions ; and the army 
of Sardinia available in the field, is now probably more than 
equal to any force which Austria could make available for an 
attack on her independence. 

There is, however, one measure yet wanting to consolidate the, 
advantages which northern Italy has obtained. We allude to 
the neutralization either of Sardinia singly, or of the whole of 
Italy, exclusive of Venetia, to which we called attention in No- 
vember last. It is true that the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment in regard to Chablais and Faucigny may be held to depre- 
ciate the value of any general guarantee of neutrality; but to 
neutralize a population of eleven millions at the least, would be 
a measure necessarily more effectual than to neutralize a small 
community ; and we have yet to learn that the recent policy of 
France has destroyed the value of such a guarantee in Belgium, 
in the Dardanelles, or in the Euxine. If such a measure be 
opposed to the apparent ambition of France—and it is scarcely 
more so than the neutrality of Belgium—her assertion that she 
has demanded the slopes of the Alps, not in aggression, but in 
self-defence, precludes her from contesting it. If it be opposed to 
the apparent ambition of Austria, it would nevertheless ensure her 
rights in Venetia against an Italian crusade. It would also close 
the most frequent battle-ground of the two adjoining empires. 

In this view of the increasing force of the principle of national 
government, we do not forget indeed that Hungary, a country 
beyond the reach of our maritime influence, presents an opposite 
example. But neither do we despair of a revival of her rights 
with a more equitable application to the claims of each com- 
ponent nationality ; and we trust, meanwhile, that that amalga- 
mation of the dominant with the servile race, which proceeded 
in England from the common possession of political rights, may 
be effected in Hungary by their common extinction. 

These results, nevertheless, form, in our judgment, an ample 
fruit of thirty years of alliance, maintained between Great Britain 
and France, for the general peace and development of mankind, 
as well as for the direct interests of either country. If, therefore, 
it should now prove needful to seek the alliance of other States, 
no conviction of that necessity will impeach the policy of our 

ast co-operation with the successive Governments of France. 
he alliance first concerted between France and England, in 
1830, arose from no arbitrary change in our foreign policy. The 
successive withdrawal of every other alliance, during the Tory 
administrations in this country, had then left us in total isolation. 
The Legitimate Powers of the Continent abandoned Great Britain: 
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Great Britain did not abandon the Legitimate Powers. Fourteen 
years after we had restored the Bourbons, the Bourbons were 
scheming for the acquisition of the Rhine. Fourteen years after 
Prussian. troops had fought by our side at Waterloo, the Prussian 
Government was attempting the seizure of the crown of Han- 
over from George I1V.; and the Russians, in defiance of our 
mediation, were advancing on Constantinople. These are facts 
which we would now cheerfully forget ; but they are essential to 
a just view of our national policy. The choice, then, before us, 
on the occurrence of the French Revolution of 1830, was be- 
tween a French alliance and no alliance at all. But the relations 
thus established of necessity between France and ourselves, were 
not incompatible with a formation of other alliances by this 
country, whenever the exigency arose. Thus, by the quadruple 
treaty ‘of the 15th of J uly 1840, this country, after ten years of 
alliance with France, successfully allied ‘itself with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, for a settlement of the Turkish question, 
on which France and this country were then at issue. 

We conclude therefore that Great Britain, on the one hand, 
can have no indissoluble political alliances, while, on the other, 
she can have no permanent political enmities. If Napoleon II. 
shall violate the territorial demarcations of France in 1860, as 
the Bourbons desired their violation in 1830, he will render the 
French alliance with this country inconsistent with the ends for 
which it was originally formed, and will compel us to seek again 
the support of our policy from other Governments. That is a 
consideration to guide the future—not to incriminate, but rather 
to vindicate, the ] past. 


Thus far we have glanced at the leading events which have 
brought Europe into ‘the crisis of the present hour. But as this 
juncture is marked with extraordinary significance, it may be 
worth while to attempt to take a general view of the indications 
which the condition of the Continent now presents. 

In an age in which nearly all Europe is in arms, the force of a 
singular moderation alone can render the period on which we are 
entering generally pacific. We observe that one Court has armed, 
because it is apprehensive of the ambition of another Court ; that 
a third Court has armed, because it has so misgoverned that it is 
afraid of its own subjects, on whose support it ought, beyond that 
of all others, to depend; and that a fourth Court has armed, because 


it has but imperfectly trampled down alien nationalities that would 
recoil from its usurpation. Assuming, then, that violence in 
some shape will mark the passage of the next few years, there 
are three forms which it will be liable to assume. It may take 
the shape of a conflict between the traditions of empire and the 
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treaties of 1815; or of popular insurrection contending against 
the abuse of cenbinal ower, as in Austria and Naples ; or of 
fresh nationalities rising into government, as in Hungary and 
Poland. 

The policy of the French Court, touching both Italy and Savoy 
—in which the first of these problems is in some degree involved 
—has been too often criticised by the daily press to leave much 
novelty of remark to a quarterly journal. But there may be a 
few points illustrative of this question, that have not yet been fully 
dwelt on; and we shall endeavour, therefore, to sketch certain 
incidents in the policy of the French and Sardinian Govern- 
ments, on the subjects of dispute, from the beginning of 1859. 

The personal conduct of the Emperor of the French, since the 
month of January 1859, has combined the most engaging frank- 
ness with profound dissimulation. His duality of character was 
marked before hostilities began, by an exoteric policy of peace 
and conciliation for the public and for official personages ; and 
by an esoteric policy of war, into which we believe that a few 
private and unofficial friends, both in France and England, 
were initiated. The truth was, that he was resolved to bring 
about hostilities with Austria, and that he knew that either 
Administration of this country would, if possible, obtain a com- 
pe of the questions in dispute. We believe that, just as he 

ad sent Lord Cowley to Vienna, in the flattering position of 
a mediator between two Emperors, he privately detailed, in an 
unofficial quarter, the whole scheme by which he at once de- 
signed to bring about war with Austria, and to throw on Austria 
the odium of the initiative, which he contrived soon afterwards 
to accomplish. We believe also that the French Government 
had so completely succeeded—with the double view of professing 
peace, and of enticing Austria first into the field against Sardinia 
—in veiling the extent of its military preparations, that the 
British Embassy in Paris reported to Lord Malmesbury, only a 
week before the war began, that the deficiency of the army in 
matériel would disable it from commencing hostilities until the 
autumn. Neither can we fail to question whether the Emperor 
ever seriously designed to carry out his famous declaration, that 
the Austrian arms should be wholly expelled from Italy. Impro- 
bable as it may appear, that he would deliberately commit himself 
to a programme which he foresaw that it would afterwards be 
necessary to curtail, he may nevertheless have found it necessary 
in this manner to rouse Italy to his standard. It is true, indeed, 
that the immediate cause of the French negotiation at Villafranca, 
was an intense and unusual heat, which threatened to destroy an 
army that had previously been in motion, but was then about to 
be encamped between the marshes of the Mincio and the charnel 
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of Solferino. This apprehension was even more grave, because 
more definite, than the threat of a Prussian irruption on the 
Rhine. But, unless we are misinformed, the Emperor more than 
once expressed a conviction, before the war began, that two 
victories in the field, which would still leave the quadrilateral un- 
touched, would restore peace; and instructions were privately 
issued by him, immediately after the battle of Magenta, for pre- 
parations for a triumphal entry into Paris not later than the 
Ist of August. 

In these circumstances, of which time will publicly verify our 
assertion, there is a uniform design to be deduced, of making war 
to make glory, which must hereafter render this country watch- 
ful over the policy of the French Government. But amid this 
striking inconsistency of reticence and indiscretion—which those 
best acquainted with the character of the Emperor Napoleon will 
not describe as alien to his antecedents—there was one secret 

rofoundly kept. The convention for tle transfer of Savoy and 
Nice to France, in exchange for the intended agerandisement of 
Sardinia in Italy, was, we believe, confided by the Emperor ex- 
clusively to the King of Sardinia, Count Cavour, M. Pictri, and 
General Niel. It is supposed to date from January 1859. 
Whether the extent of territory which should be held to consti- 
tute the equivalent of Sardinia were then accurately defined, we 
are not aware; but at any rate it was presumed to be inconsist- 
ent with the boundary of the Mincio on the one hand, and with 
the reservation of the rights of the Dukes on the other. There 
was thus the essence of a bargain behind a chivalrous ¢ idea,’ 
behind a dispute with Austria, at least ostensibly legitimate, and 
even behind a war waged for glory. This is certainly somewhat 
disenchanting in ‘ the poetry of politics.’ But it is necessary 
to bear this circumstance in mind as a key to events, which have 
hardly yet received their full explanation. 

The complicity of M. de Cavour in the arrangement in ques- 
tion having thus taken place, the war and the armistice succes- 
sively followed. The inconsistent treaty of Villafranca was then 
drawn up between the two Emperors ; and we believe that we 
are strictly accurate in stating that the King of Sardinia was 
called upon by his imperial ally to subscribe his signature beneath 
the signatures of Napoleon and Francis Joseph. Victor Em- 
manuel, we learn, hesitated, and expressed a desire for reference 
to his Ministers. This reluctance was somewhat arbitrarily over- 
ruled by the absolute master of 150,000 victorious troops. Indeed, 
the emergency may have required the decision. The treaty was 
accordingly signed by the three sovereigns in person; but we 
believe that it has been chiefly in deference to the personal wish 
of the King of Sardinia, that the text of the treaty, which would 
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have divulged his participation in its provisions, has been with- 
held from the public. All this is perhaps the answer to Lord 
Derby’s inquiry, at the close of the last session, whether any 
peace had been concluded between Austria and Sardinia, who 
were the principals in the war, while France was the accessary. 

The retirement of M. de Cavour was now inevitable. His 
royal master had suddenly committed the Sardinian Government 
to a peace, not only upon terms inconsistent with the language 
which M. de Cavour had, we believe, with honour and patriotism, 
held in the Sardinian Parliament touching the emancipation of 
Central Italy: Victor Emmanuel had done so upon terms equally 
inconsistent with the express or implied conditions of the prospec- 
tive transfer of Savoy. Count Cavour accordingly resigned ; but 
that retirement which, when it occurred, was described as his fall, 
was, in reality, one of the most fortunate incidents of his career, 
Had not his prompt resignation exempted him from responsi- 
bility to Sardinia for the treaty of Villafranca, his restoration to 
office at this moment would have been impossible. He gained 
the advantage of retiring untrammelled by the stipulation re- 
serving the rights of the Italian Dukes, which brought so much 
perplexity to Napoleon in settling with Austria, and to Victor 
Emmanuel in receiving the deputations offering him the ducal 
crowns. It was avowedly impossible for France to demand 
Savoy, without some further annexation to Sardinia than the 
Lombard territory between the Ticino and the Mincio. Had 
the Austrians been expelled from Venetia, the Sardinian Mini- 
stry which existed at the close of 1859 might have carried out 
the required cession ; or, indeed, more probably, M. de Cavour 
might never have resigned. But the great statesman of Sar- 
dinia was now master of the situation: he returned to office in 
order to promote an acceptance of the annexation of the Duchies, 
which harmonized with the policy of his previous administration, 
as a counterpart to the bargain for Savoy and Nice. 

The manner in which these stipulations were long withheld from 
the knowledge of the British Government, was either singularly 
accidental or singularly ingenious. Within a month after the re- 
turn of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell to office, Count 
Walewski was formally interrogated by Lord Cowley on the 
question of a cession of Savoy; and the French Minister as 
formally denied that any such measure was in contemplation of 
his Government. But we have seen that M. Walewski was no 
party to the original convention; and we are bound to assume 
that, either from chance or design, he was then in ignorance 
that such a bargain had been struck. This conclusion may 
fairly exonerate M. Walewski individually ; but it certainly fails 
to exonerate the Government of France. When that Govern- 
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ment urges, in self-vindication, that the Minister knew nothing 
of the compacts of his Sovereign in the department over which he 
presided, it is obvious that there is at once an end of ministerial 
responsibility in France. The Minister of the Crown is de- 
graded to the position of a servant of the Crown, and he ceases 
to represent his master. It is now, therefore, acknowledged by 
the French Government itself, that its Minister of Foreign Affairs 
is no longer to be held as the presumptive exponent of its foreign 
policy. But this division of responsibility between the Sovereign 
and his Minister, however it may serve one single end, appears 
likely to work a very inconvenient result to the French Govern- 
ment. Every ambassador has a right to demand that the as- 
surances which he receives from the Government to which he is 
accredited, shall be binding on that Government. Since the 
Minister in France cannot impart such assurances, the Ambas- 
sador will be justified henceforth in demanding the sign-manual 
of the Sovereign. 

This circumstance is the more to be noted, that it bears a cer- 
tain similarity to a diplomatic artifice of the first French Empire, 
which, so far as we are aware, has never hitherto been revived. 
It was a habit of the Great Napoleon to play off his Minister 
against himself, and often one Minister against another. Thus, 
during the Congress of Prague in 1813, he entered into one ne- 
gotiation through his Ambassador, M. de Caulaincourt, and into 
another through his Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Bassano ; 
while he left open the alternative, which of the two representa- 
tives he should disavow. The final result of such a mode of 
negotiation is to be found in the resolution of the Congress of 
Chatillon, that it would treat no more with Napoleon I. 

Having thus glanced at the history of a question which has 
threatened to estrange this country from France, it remains to 
touch upon its legal positions. It is well known that the French 
and Sardinian Governments have broken the guarantees of neu- 
trality, as well as the treaties of demarcation, which they had 
entered into, both with Switzerland and with the other Powers 
of Europe. France has failed in the promise which she made 
to defer to the judgment of the Great Powers on the whole ques- 
tion of annexation; and in spite of her undertaking that she 
would not constrain the Savoyard population, she has attempted 
to annex them by aid of the jugglery of a ballot which ought to 
have been placed in the charge of an international jury. Here 
are a breach of treaty and a breach of faith. 

Without affecting to pursue a subject that has already been 
almost exhausted, we may refer to the 92d Article of the Act of 
the Congress of Vienna, which provides that the provinces of 
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Chablais and Faucigny shall form part of the neutral Helvetic 
Confederation, and that on the occurrence of war in surround- 
ing States, the troops of Sardinia shall withdraw, and shall 
be replaced by a Swiss Municipal Guard. The same stipula- 
tion, providing for the alternate exercise of power between 
Switzerland and Sardinia, and between those two States only, is 
contained in four other and special treaties of the same period, 
and of which France and Sardinia are each parties to two. It 
is contained in the treaty between Sardinia and Geneva of 1815, 
and in the treaty between Sardinia and Switzerland of 1816. 
It is contained 6 in the treaty between France and Switzer- 
land of nearly the same date, and in the treaty between France 
and Great Britain of the 20th of November 1815. France, there- 
fore, has agreed not only with the other parties to the Act of 
Congress, but specially with Switzerland and Great Britain, to 
these terms. Indeed, the treaty of the 20th of November 1815 
is apparently a provision against the very events which have 
now come to pass. It fixes the French frontier on the south- 
east ; assigns Savoy and Nice to Sardinia ; confirms the neutrality 
of Chablais and Faucigny according to the Act of Congress ; 
makes stringent provisions regarding the dismantling of certain 
fortresses, with a view to the security of Geneva; and declares 
that the former relations of France with Monaco cesseront « 
perpétuité. Such is the covenant of France with England, dis- 
tinctly broken by France in each of its particulars. 

It is simply ridiculous to suppose that the wishes of the 
Savoyards, if fairly ascertained, could be expressed in favour of 
an abandonment of the double freedom of Switzerland and 
Sardinia, which are at once their natural and traditionary Go- 
vernments, for a French despotism, opposed to their nationality, 
and contrary to their antecedents: . . . . . ; 

Libera si dentur populo suffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam preferre Neroni ? 

We quit this consideration with the remark, that an appeal to 
universal suffrage, without some guarantee for the freedom of 
its exercise, and for the justice and independence in which votes 
by ballot shall be received, and their result proclaimed, is an 
insult to public understanding. 

The strategic importance of this new frontier to France, is a 

uestion to which we shall not revert further than by saying, 
that the argument on which the policy of France has been sus- 
tained is its own most decisive condemnation. If it be neces- 
sary for France, with thirty-six million inhabitants, to possess 
the keys of the Alps, how much more necessary for Sardinia, 
with only eleven million inhabitants, to possess them? If it be 
necessary for France to push its frontiers to the Lake of Geneva, 
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against a Swiss population of less than two millions and a half, 
how much more necessary for Switzerland to protect that lake 
against France? If an attack by Sardinia is to be contemplated 
on her ‘ magnanimous ally, is not this tantamount to a con- 
fession, that France entertains belligerent designs in another 
quarter, which all Europe may hold it needful to repress, and 
which dictate the possession of the Alps for the security of Lyons ? 

Here, then, we pass from the Savoy question. Its character- 
istics are not reassuring to the peace of Europe ; and they bear 
an ominous similarity to the annexations effected by the Con- 
sulate after the peace of Luneville. We would gladly assign 
them another construction if we could. We would cheerfully 
adopt the hypothesis, if possible, that military glory was sought 
merely to give domestic security to the Government of France ; 
and that the territorial annexation in dispute was demanded 
simply to present to the French nation a material reward for the 
sacrifices of war. 

It is true that indications exist which may lend a certain 
plausibility to that conclusion. Since the imperial dynasty 
has been strengthened by victory abroad, certain domestic 
measures have been passed, in the interest of civil freedom 
and of peace, which could hardly have been achieved by the 
power that the dynasty before ——< The Ultramontane 
influence in the Church, and the Protectionist influence in trade, 
had proved too strong to be overruled by the power of an ordi- 
nary Government. The suppression of L’ Univers, the Ultra- 
montane organ in the press, had not before been hazarded ; and 
when the French Government, in 1856, presented their projet 
de loi for the reduction of duties to ‘ the dumb Legislature of 
Napoleon the Third,’ it was actually rejected by a considerable 
majority. But now we certainly see the Ultramontanists put 
down with an authority which the Government had long desired 
to exhibit, and trade relieved from restrictions which the Govern- 
ment were before unable to subvert. This is an argument for a 
pacific future, by which, perhaps, individuals may be convinced ; 
but it is one on which Governments cannot afford to act. 

There is no doubt that a policy of commerce, and an occasional 
pursuit of war, are not necessarily antithetical. A nation may 
maintain trade with one State, while it draws its sword against 
another. But the practical problem to be solved, is the degree 
in which France may pursue war by land, without involving 
herself in war by sea also. We certainly think it extremely im- 
probable that the French Government, in any such period as 
we now live in, would desire to break up their relations with this 
country. They would then not only sacrifice the commercial 
objects for which they have just been negotiating, in so much 
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secrecy and dissimulation towards their own subjects; they would 
also encounter the hatred of a powerful oitediee oligarchy, 
without gaining any counterbalancing support from the friend- 
ship of the consuming multitude. In fact, they would dislocate 
the existing system of industry, without providing an alternative. 
Such a desire would be the furthest stretch of commercial impolicy. 

But assuming that the French Government may, nevertheless, 
for the future, be in spirit unfriendly to ourselves, there is a dis- 
tant danger, to be worked out by more subtle expedients, against 
which it must be our duty to provide. We must impose Timits 
on a policy which shall pursue territorial war, while it maintains 
maritime peace. We cannot suffer France to disarm, one by 
one, our contingent allies, while she shall be gaining strength 
from interchange with us, even though we shall reciprocally gain 
strength by interchange with her. If the views of the French 
Government shall develop themselves in further aggression, 
then the cardinal aim of our foreign policy must be, to render 
an attack upon one State equivalent to an attack upon all. This 
would, in that event, be our only guarantee for general peace 
and safety. 

Such a principle, however, could have had no place in the late 
war between France and Austria. That war was not in itself 
marked by aggression on the part of the former power ; and the 

olicy of the latter power in Italy was indefensible and barbarous. 
K either has the campaign of 1859 largely added to the strength 
of France. 

With these views of the future, the existing securities for the 

eace of the Continent form the next subject of discussion. But, 

In order to estimate them, it is needful, in the first place, to 
lance at the present strength and resources of the French 
mpire. 

It can have escaped no one that France is possessed of geogra- 
phical and political advantages, both in peace and war, peculiar 
to its own configuration and government. Its boundaries are 
nearly — demarked by sea and land. In this respect it holds 
a mean between Germany, with the exception of its Prussian 
coast, almost entirely inland, and Great Britain, entirely insular. 
Open to three seas for some twelve hundred miles, and yet 
touching on four chief nationalities for another twelve hundred 
miles, it is not wholly dependent either on the ocean or the con- 
tinent. It has therefore a great trade at command, and the 
means of political alliance both by sea and land. ‘These natural 
elements of superiority have been steadily developed in the in- 
terest at once of war and commerce. France is building up a 
colossal despotism ; and a despotism, though less in area, resting 
on foundations more solid, than that of the first Napoleon. If 
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we compare the France of 1850 with the France of 1860, we 
shall find a marked change both in the wealth of the people, and 
in the power and confidence of the Government. We say this, 
without desiring to provoke the faintest jealousy for the national 
growth, so far as it is the legitimate result of individual energy, 
although we regard its naval and military organization as pre- 

osterous for the defensive state which France has asserted her- 
self to be. The increasing wealth of the French people can 
rouse but a generous emulation, and it will widen the scope of 
our own interchange under the commercial treaty, which in turn 
will react upon France. 

The public character of the Emperor Napoleon III. is partly 
original and partly imitative. His policy, as perhaps the policy 
of most men in authority, has been ruled by precedent, by accident, 
and by conviction, in turn. Resembling Cromwell rather than 
his uncle, in the prominence assumed by commerce in his admini- 
stration, he has hitherto shrunk as much from the hostile and 
active rivalry of the one, as from the violent and misguided 
restrictions of the other. Here is his chief originality ; although, 
indeed, the freedom of the seas was one of the last maxims 
adopted by the great Napoleon at St Helena. But he has acted 
without exception on the principle that, whether his dynasty is to 
be secured by public prosperity or by military glory, trade and pro- 
gress can be its only solid basis. ie knows that national wealth 
is as necessary to the final success of war as to public content. 

It may be commonly difficult to ascertain how far a despotic 
Government is to receive credit for the progress of a speculative 
and energetic people ; though, in the exceptional instance of the 
commercial treaty, the truth lies openly before us. Assuming, 
therefore, simply that Government and nation have advanced 
hand in hand in most of the improvements of recent years, we 
would glance at their extent, and at the manner in which they 
have reacted on the power of the former. The political centrali- 
zation of France during the first Empire, and the greater part of 
the intervening period, was defective only through a want of 
rapid communication. The network of railways and telegraphs, 
which chiefly coincide with the reign of the present Emperor, 
have now perfected that centralization ; and they have probably 
done more to strengthen the French Government, both in war 
and civil administration, than railways and telegraphs have 
strengthened government in any other country. There are now, 
we believe, nearly 8000 kilométres, or, in round numbers, 5000 
miles of French railway in existence. During a considerable 
part of the present reign, the construction has advanced at an 
average rate of 700 kilometres a-year ; and the whole represents 
an expenditure of three milliards and a half of francs, or 
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L.140,000,000 sterling. Both the national wealth and the 


ublic credit were shown in a striking and conclusive manner, 
in the overflow of subscriptions to the loan of L.20,000,000 con- 
tracted in 1859. A revenue of L.68,000,000, drawn apparently 
without serious pressure, for the ordinary establishments of France, 
also indicates general prosperity. It has been common, however, 
to point to the fact that France discharges all her extraordinary 
liabilities in loans, as an instance that further pressure is im- 
practicable. But the truth probably is, that the standing mili- 
tary force, which is paid from the revenue, is so great that the 
Government as nearly divides the expenses of the force actually 
employed in war between the present generation and posterity, 
as we ourselves did in the Crimean campaign. 

We are aware that, of all kinds of ‘ political infidelity’—to 
borrow a phrase from Mr Disraeli, and of which Mr Disraeli is 
himself the most striking champion and illustration—a disbelief 
in statistics is at once one of the most common and one of the 
best grounded. The Annuaire des Deux Mondes, for instance, a 
reputed authority in French questions, often makes statistical 
statements of which the absurdity is obvious ; and Mr New- 
march, in his contributions to the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
not seldom evinces a profound disdain of the simplest conditions 
of arithmetic. Such instances as these shake the faith of the public, 
as well as our own, in theories to be drawn from figures ; but 
we have collected a mass of authorities in either country, 
and shall presume the few following facts. The total commerce 
of France now appears, in real value, to represent nearly five mil- 
liards and a half of francs ; whereas five years ago, and during the 
Russian war, it represented less than four milliards and a half. We 
take, therefore, one milliard francs, or L.40,000,000, to represent 
the yearly increase, at a distance of five years ; and L.12,000,000 
as the increase of 1859 over 1858; while the increase under the 
new treaty is not at present to be computed. French foreign 
and colonial navigation, which is increasing in a similar ratio, 
represents a tonnage of 7,500,000 ; and the French coasting trade 
a tonnage of 2,500,000. The direct trade of France with Great 
Britain appears to be somewhat in excess of half a milliard of 
francs, or about one-tenth of the whole. The total trade of 
France presents a proportion of jive-eighths of the trade of the 
United Kingdom ; and a proportion of /ive-sevenths of the com- 
bined trade of the Prussian Zollverein, the Hanse Towns, and 
the Austrian Empire, which have double its population, or 
72,000,000 inhabitants as compared with 36,000,000. The in- 
crease in French trade, it is singular to remark, is much beyond 
proportion to the increase of its population. During a quarter 
of a century, from 1831 to 1856, the census has increased only 
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by four millions, or one-eighth, while the trade of the country 
has more than doubled. We suspect, however, that the census 
to be published next year will prove a large increase of the 
census of 1856. 

If we turn from the commercial to the agricultural state of 
France, we shall find some explanation of both these circum- 
stances. It will be seen that an immense proportion of the soil 
is either waste, woodland, or ill cultivated. The poverty of land- 
lords, incident to its subdivision, has perpetuated this character 
of rural districts. The encouragement offered to agriculture 
becoming therefore indifferent, the rural population have largely 
migrated to the towns. In rejecting agriculture they have 
adopted trade, in which protection and monopoly have apparently 
offered the most favourable prospects; but, meanwhile, this dis- 
location of the natural relations between town and country has 
unfavourably reacted on the growth of the population. We do 
not of course assign the disproportion of increase, between the 
inhabitants and their commerce, wholly to this double cause ; 
but it is certainly an influence of great magnitude. 

The superficial extent of France is 52,760,000 hectares, or 
about 127,000,000 acres. The arable proportion of this area is 
just 60,000,000 acres. The meadow-land forms but 10,000,000 ; 
and the vineyards, orchards, gardens, etc., consist of 7,000,000. 
There remain, therefore, 50,000,000 acres more or less unpro- 
ductive. Of this, nearly 20,000,000 consist of woodlands, paying 
taxation ; and 20,000,000 more consist of wild pastures, heaths, 
and barren land. Ofthe remaining 10,000,000 acres, one-half 
is occupied by roads, rivers, and public places ; and the other half 
by unproductive woods, which are not taxed. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the aggregate population of France is dis- 
proportionate to its area. 

Two influences are now tending, we believe, to increase culti- 
vation in France. The Government, on the one hand, has 
endeavoured to promote it by a direct enactment, passed only a 
few months ago, and under which the Treasury will advance 
money for the improvement and reclamation of the soil, some- 
what as the State has in England been in the habit of advancing 
money for similar objects, under direction of the Court of Chan- 
cery, but on a larger scale,—in proportion, perhaps, as the general 
poverty of the French landowner seems to invest the lord para- 
mount of the soil with a grave financial responsibility, unknown 
in a country divided among such wealthy landlords as ours. But 
we have no space to enter on the details of this measure. 

On the other hand, we believe that the new French tariff 
in the Commercial Treaty will promote agriculture in France, 
although its tendencies are obviously various, and may be even 
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conflicting. It will have been seen that nearly one-fifth of the 
French soil, or nearly 25,000,000 acres, is woodland, and of this 
nearly 20,000,000 acres is described as productive enough to pay 
tax to the State. But, in proportion as English coal becomes a 
substitute for wood used for fuel, the amount of remunerative 
woodland will be reduced. This will be one of the first results 
of the Commercial Treaty to the surface of the soil. The imme- 
diate result of that treaty on manufacturing industry, such as 
prevails in towns, will also probably be the reduction or disloca- 
tion of that industry, because goods manufactured here will be 
at first imported into France at a less cost than they can be 
produced by France. British manufactures have long been 
smuggled into France through Catalonia and the Pyrenees, at a 
price remunerative to the smuggler, in spite of the immense 
circuity of the transit, and of the double peril of being challenged 
by two lines of custom-houses, which are probably more than 
commensurate with the new duties. And the articles of export to 
this country, of which there will be an increased manufacture, such 
as wine, will beat least as much rural products as oppidan products. 

There will, therefore, it is to be presumed, be an imme- 
diate reflux of population from the towns back to the country. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that, at a later period—when the 
town manufacturers of articles which will be exposed to competi- 
tion from this country shall have obtained British machinery in 
their mills—such manufactures will revive in France, and will 
perhaps contend with ours on equal terms. But the immediate 
results of the treaty—a diminished demand for wood, an increased 
demand for the vine, a certain dislocation in oppidan labour, and 
the importation of manufactures peculiarly calculated to consult 
the comfort of the French peasant, as well as the increase of 
wealth which the action of the treaty must gradually diffuse 
both through town and country—must produce an agricultural 
reaction which later events will scarcely countervail. We have 
seen that forty-five million acres in ; Son are either wood or 
waste. Assuming that the reclamation of two-thirds of this area 
is practicable, there arise an immense field of agricultural 
energy, and probably an equal stimulus. 

Hence, if peace prevail, we may look forward to a vast in- 
crease in the population of France. The French people are 
more similar to the Belgians than to any other nation in their 
general character, their classes of occupation, and their turn of 
mind. It might have been expected, therefore, that they would 
approach the Belgians in the proportion of territory to popula- 
tion. But the Belgians have beat them in a ratio of more than 
two to one. Belgium, with 7,000,000 acres, has a population of 
4,500,000; France, with 127,000,000 acres, as we ie seen, 
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has only a population of 36,000,000. If equal to Belgium in 
natural as well as artificial resources, France ought to be capable 
of supporting a population of 80,000,000. 

We turn from this hasty glance at the prospects and resources 
of France in commerce and agriculture to her military and 
naval organization. We find an army of 400,000 effective 
troops in France, 80,000 in Algeria, and 20,000 in the two 
Indies ; the total is half a million. The peace conscription 
affords a presumptive army of 560,000, since 80,000 are con- 
scribed every year, and serve for seven years. But the Govern- 
ment can increase their army without increasing their conscrip- 
tion, by offering bounty for re-enlistment ; and this resort has 
been had recourse to with a view of procuring an army of 
veterans. Thus, by the pressure of a bounty on the one hand, 
and of an increase of the conscription in a year of war, on the 
other hand, as in 1859, the French army may be indefinitely 
augmented. 

The subject of the French navy involves details beyond our 
scope; but the same double advantage of system with geogra- 
phical position that attaches to other sources of French power, ap- 
plies also here. To a State possessing one arsenal at Cherbourg 
and another at Toulon (inde endently of three arsenals in the 
Bay of Biscay), neither the Channel nor the Mediterranean is a 
foreign sea; and France, with 40,000 registered sailors in 
reserve, however imperfect their tactical training may be, can 
promptly equip, from opposite seaboards, a large steam fleet 
possessed of extraordinary facilities for immediate counteraction 
to the policy or the force of any maritime opponent. That she 
has no such colonial empire as our own, is a cause of her great 
capacity of naval concentration. 

We have offered this rapid digression into the wealth, the 
prospects, and the armaments of France, because France at this 
moment forms the axis on which the international policy of 
Europe chiefly turns. The deduction is ambiguous; for we find 
nearly equal incentives to peace and materials of war. Neither 
could any urgency of domestic improvement form in itself an 
efficient barrier to a campaign, that should again endvre but 
two months, and might hold out the incentive of reviving, when 
the security of the Government required it, the triumphs of the 
first Empire. But if the Powers interested in resisting aggres- 
sion, shall so previously combine against aggression, as to render 
war, if commenced, probably lasting, and therefore also ruinous 
to the author of it, the aims of peace may extinguish the schemes 
of war. In regard to the relations of Great Britain with France, 
they might be compromised, not simply by the coarse expedient 
of a direct dispute between the two Governments, affecting 
rights and dominions—an event in the last degree improbable— 
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but by an attack either on Germany or Belgium, which might 
involve us, for the sake of ultimate self-defence,—an alternative 
perhaps somewhat less a ; or, thirdly, by the ingenious 
artifice of France taking the place of ally of less important States, 
thrown by France into opposition to us, and of disturbing our 
Eastern interests in the Levant. The latter course appears not 
unlikely to provoke at any rate dissension. 

The Germanic Confederation presents itself as, in theory, the 
leading fortification of European independence against attack 
either from France or Russia; and accordingly it demands the 
first place in the defensive alliances of the Continent. This 
Confederacy was urged by Prince Metternich on the Congress of 
Vienna, with the view of extinguishing the policy under which 
German rulers had before been singly defeated or allied, and in 
either case alienated by treaty from the German cause. But, 
acknowledging the difficulties on which any political union of 
Germany was based in 1815, and the opposition by which any 
reform of the present system is attended in 1860, no one can con- 
fide in the organization that Germany now possesses. 

In the first place, the extent of this Confederacy is not de- 
fined, even in its legal constitution. The Act of the Confedera- 
tion of 1815, incorporated into the General Congress Treaty of 
Vienna, no doubt described its frontiers with sufficient, though 
not absolute precision; but in 1854, the Federal Diet assumed 
to itself the questionable right of including all the non-German 
provinces of Austria and Prussia. A Confederation of forty 
millions was thus technically extended into a Confederation of 
seventy millions; although the late Austrian war evinced, that 
Germany placed little reliance on an act which can hardly be 
pretended to have been legal. But assuming the Confederation 
to be still described by the boundaries of 1815, it is nevertheless 
so linked with extra-German States, that it is brought into end- 
less relations and innumerable disputes with which it has no 
legitimate concern. Not only did the Austrian and Prussian 
Governments make it subservient to the interests of their non- 
German States: the King of Denmark became a member of it, 
as Duke of Holstein; and the King of the Netherlands, as Duke 
of Luxembourg. A Confederation formed of forty millions, 
nominally Germans, and linked with another forty millions of all 
races, stretching from the Cattegat Sea to the Mincio, must 
be incapable of vigorous or consistent action. As a defensive 
body, it ought to be concerned only in the maintenance of Ger- 
man interests. But, in fact, the Confederation is continually 
dragged down by Austria into her own extra-German quarrels. 
Whenever Austria declares war, the whole of her German terri- 
tory—more than one-fourth of the Confederation—becomes 
alienated from the Federal body; and on the conclusion of 
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_— in July last, after bringing all Germany to the verge of 
ostilities with France, for a defence of her tyrannous exactions 
and illegal aggressions throughout Italy, she entered upon a 
violent recrimination with the Prussian Government, for not 
taking the field in a war which Austria had begun, by demand- 
ing the disarmament of an independent State, with whose free- 
dom Prussia sympathised, and Suane stood unconcerned. 

The dilemma of German federal reformers, then, may be stated 
to be, that Germany must either act with Austria, or set herself 
free from Austria ; and that while the prominence of extra-German 
interests at Vienna renders the first course impossible, the tenacity 
with which Vienna clings to a Confederation, of which its Govern- 
ment is a legal part, is inconsistent with the second. What sym- 
pathy can exist between a people whose bond of union is empha- 
tically that they are a people, and a government under which race 
rules race, religion rules religion, Hungarian troops are con- 
scribed to trample down Venetian rights, Venetian troops are con- 
scribed to trample down Hungarian rights, itself the impersonation 
of military violence, the archetype of reckless government, and 
the chief example of financial malversation? Austria, indeed, 
talks largely of her patriotism. A government without a country ! 
An empire in which the first principle of administration is to sub- 
jugate, and to solve the problem by which the dominance of six 
or seven million Germans—of whom few probably but Styrian 
and Tyrolese mountaineers are naturally attached to the throne 
—shall be maintained over populations five times their number, 
not seldom their superiors in energy, and their equals in civili- 
sation and intelligence. There can hardly, then, be any other 
community of feeling between Germany and Austria than the 
sense of a common danger arising in menace of war either from 
the Vistula or the Rhine. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, neither Prussia, nor even the Zollve- 
rein, is capable of standing altogether alone. To maintain Prussia, 
with a population of only 18,000,000, as a Great Power—while 
France lies on the west with 36,000,000, Austria on the south 
still with 37,000,000, and Russia on the east, with nearly 
65,000,000 in Europe—has been an object only to be realized 
by means of the military system peculiar to that State. Nor is 
this all. The frontiers of Prussia are more threatened, and less 
defensible, than those of any other State. In the first place, 
Prussia has a vast seaboard stretching nearly from Denmark to 
Russia, with scarcely a ship for its protection. A State which 
possesses a great seaboard without a fleet illustrates the antithesis 
to M. de Talleyrand’s ideal excellence of a state without a frontier. 
Again, Prussia touches all the three great monarchies of the Con- 
tinent, whereas France is walled off against all but Prussia by 
intervening States. Her Polish frontier directly abuts on Russia, 
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her Silesian frontier on Austria, and her Rhenish frontier on 
France. The Vistula bisects her Polish provinces, the Oder 
bisects her Silesian provinces, the Rhine bisects her Rhenish pro- 
vinces, as the Elbe bisects her central dominions; yet no one of 
these natural boundaries serves her for a frontier. Extending 
from Russia to Belgium over the vast plain which marks the 
southern shore of the Baltic, there is no high ground in Prussia 
for a choice of points of defence. No one can travel successively 
through the Austrian and Prussian territories without being struck 
by the great superiority of the former for defensive tactics. 
Prussia, indeed, possesses rivers and fortresses for a base of 
strategic — ; but rivers and fortresses only. 

It may be assumed, therefore, to be only by means of federa- 
tion, as well as of the extent and organization of the Landwehr 
and Landsturm, that Prussia can maintain herself as a great 
power; and it may even be questioned whether that scheme for 
the aggrandisement of Prussia, which stands among the latest 
of the views of Mr Pitt, would have corrected her inferiority. 
During the negotiations preceding the campaign of Austerlitz, 
in 1805, Mr Pitt proposed to throw the whole of the Low Coun- 
tries, if beach from France, into Prussia. Thus, he con- 
tended, Prussia might at once cope with France ; and by stretch- 
ing herself to Antwerp and Ostend, she might be brought into 
more direct alliance with Great Britain. Such an empire would 
have now given Prussia a population of 26,000,000, but still 
without a more defensible frontier than before. The proposal 
of Mr Pitt, however, is now simply curious, and not practical ; 
and it is more important to consider the practicability of a poli- 
tical Bund, inferior to the German Confederation in extent, but 
co-existing with it, and generally describing the circle of the 
Zollverein. To supplant the present Confederation by such a 
confederation as this would be neither possible nor expedient. It 
would not be possible, as has been said, because the opposition 
of Austria would be insurmountable. It would not be expedient, 
because the existing security, that neither Austria nor Germany 
should ever combine against the other with either France or 
Russia, is dependent on the maintenance of the present Confede- 
ration. If the Austrian Empire and the States of the Prussian 
Zollverein could legally take the field against each other, the 
independence of the centre of Europe would be worth no more 
than in the age of the First Napoleon. 

There is reason to hope that German politics are tending 
towards the formation of some such subordinate confederacy 
as that which we have indicated. The Zollverein now com- 
prises a population of 32,700,000, and its existence indicates a 
strong rapprochement among the component States. Corrobora- 
tive indications are not wanting. ‘The public men of Saxony 
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have now abandoned the asperity with which they spoke of 
Prussia, both after the partition which she effected of that country, 
and even so lately as 1850,—when Saxony allied herself with Aus- 
tria in the league which Austria, led by Prince Schwartzenberg, 
formed against Prussia, led by General von Radowitz, to decide 
the question of the constitution of Hesse Cassel. The public 
men of Bavaria, in spite of a dynastic alliance between their Court 
and that of Austria, are inclining to Prussian institutions ; and 
the liberalism of the Court of Baden has just been strikingly 
evinced. Princes and people are alike sensible to the danger of 
their present divided state, and they perceive Prussia to be their 
natural protector. The force of interest and the decline of 
jealousy point to a general willingness to recognise Prussia as 
the head of such a confederacy. 

As one great advantage of France, both in attack and defence, 
is her centralization, under which her forces can radiate from a 
common centre of action, so one great disadvantage of Germany 
is her decentralization, as well as her disunion. ‘To govern Ger- 
many from Frankfort is as different from governing France from 
Paris, geographically, as it is politically. But Germany might 
be directed in war from Berlin, almost as efficiently as France 
from Paris. It is hard to believe that the states of the Zollverein 
—without annulling the existing confederation, which would 
still offer both to Germany and German-Austria reciprocal aid— 
would decline to form a federal body in war, in which the ruler 
of Prussia, jointly perhaps with two colleagues chosen by the 
other States, should direct its military forces. This infraction of 
the Act of the Confederacy would be much less considerable than 
that of 1854. 

Some simple expedient such as this is apparently sufficient 
to shield Western Europe from ambitious war. The Federal 
empire of Germany and the Composite empire of Austria, two 
well-organized, distinct, yet confederate powers, together num- 
bering 70,000,000, would form a barrier between France and 
Russia; and while the one would protect Belgium in the West, 
the other would protect Turkey in the East. We believe Austria, 
with all the errors and crimes of her administration, to be even 
yet necessary to what is termed a balance of power in the East 
of Europe; for she has been convinced that she could not share 
with Russia in a partition of ‘Turkey upon equal terms, since the 
defeat of her aggressive policy by Great Britain and Prussia in 
the treaty of Sistova, of 1786. But as the independence of 
Hungary was formerly one of the main objects for which the 
existence of the Austrian empire was held to be beneficial in the 
East of Europe, so the conquest of Hungary by Austria has 
lessened the Tivegene importance of an empire, whose over- 
throw would, after all, promote a consolidation of Germany. 
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The force of stern necessity is now, however, favouring a re- 
storation of some part of the prescriptive rights of Hungary, 
doubly abolished in government and religion; and we may here 
offer a statement of the demands of the Hungarians from the 
new and important work of M. de Szeméré, the Ex-President 
of the Council of Ministers in Hungary :'— 

“‘ Henceforth vague promises, half-measures, partial conces- 
cessions, will not satisfy Hungary. The changes she will require 
are as follows— 

“1, The restitution of her ancient historical limits, which all 
her kings have sworn to maintain and defend. This is likewise 
the unanimous wish of Croatia, Transylvania, the Woiwodina, 
and the Military Frontiers, which have all been violently de- 
tached from the mother country. 

“2. The re-establishment of her old constitution, according to 
which the legislative power resides in the Sovereign and the 
nation conjointly, the fatter acting by means of two chambers, 
one hereditary, the other elective. 

“3. The restoration of her municipal autonomy, the most 
essential part of her constitution, as it supplies the best bulwark 
against the encroachments of the central Government, gives her 
the faculty and capacity for self-government, and is the best 
school for training a constant succession of public men. 

“4, The re-acknowledgment of all the laws and treaties which 
secured the political and national independence of the kingdom ; 
civil and political equality (proclaimed in 1848), as also the right 
of association for all the inhabitants; the voting of the budget 
and fixing the number of recruits by the Diet —in short, the most 
complete participation in all the internal and external affairs of 
the kingdom. 

“5, Lastly, the maintenance of the pragmatic sanction—that 
is to say, dynastic union with the Austrian provinces, but only 
on condition that they shall have a constitution ; for it is impos- 
sible to imagine a perfect and durable union between States, some 
of which are governed constitutionally, others despotically. Hun- 
gary does not aspire to any exceptional position: what she asks 
for herself, she also asks for the other provinces. 

Nothing can be easier than to effect this change of system. It 
would only be necessary— 

“1, That Francis Joseph should cancel all he has done during 
the Jast ten years, from 1849 to 1859, as that great sovereign, 
Joseph II., cancelled with sublime courage all he had done be- 
tween 1780 and 1789. The wounded self-love of Francis Joseph 
must give way to higher considerations. The points at issue are, 


1 Hungary from 1848 to 1860, by Bartholomew de Szeméré, late Minister of 
the Interior and President of the Council of Ministers in Hungary. London, 
Bentley. 
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the existence of an empire, as regards Europe; the restoration of 
liberty and nationality, as regards Hungary; and the continu- 
ance of his dynasty, as regards himself. 

“2, He must name, provisionally, a palatine, as constitutional 
head of the State when the king is absent from the kingdom. 

“3. He must convoke the Diet, in accordance with the electoral 
laws of 1848, which shall act as a constituent assembly, the rela- 
tions of Hungary with the other provinces necessarily requiring 
modification, as they too would be constitutional States. 

“4, He must enter upon and follow up this constitutional and 
progressive policy sincerely, frankly, and without reserve. The 
more reasons nations have to mistrust a dynasty, the more diffi- 
cult it is to gain their confidence, and that is certainly the only 
basis on which a new and powerful Austria can be founded, 

“ Such are the sole means of giving new life to Austria. If 
adopted, the diversity of races, which is now her weakness, would 
become her strength. It would be a powerful federation of free 
nations under one sovereign; she would be strong in herself, 
and her existence would no longer depend on the good pleasure 
of her neighbours. Despotism has brought Austria tottering to 
the brink of a precipice ; liberty and respect of nationalities would 
render her powerful. 

“To Hungary especially falls the mission of forcing the dynasty 
to.enter upon this path of safety; but in this great enterprise on 
whom must she fix her hopes ?” 

It appears that the Court of Vienna has at length acquiesced in 
the necessity of restoring some portion of the rights of Hungary. 


Thus far we have glanced at a few of the leading international 
relations of Europe; and such a view of the condition of the 
Continent presumes, that the political questions that may arise 
will probably prove foreign rather than domestic. But the most 
superficial inquiry will evince, that there lie wider questions be- 
tween Governments and their respective subjects, than between 
one Government and another. A social revolution has gra- 
dually, and for the most part peacefully, transpired throughout 
a great part of Western Europe during the last half century ; 
and the progress of government has not, in any country but our 
own, kept pace with the progress of society. In Prussia, the 
abolition of baronial tenures and feudal servitude, which was 
carried out by Stein and Hardenberg between the years 1807 
and 1821, has brought a new and immense class into being; the 
same change has been effected nearly throughout Germany ; in 
Spain, the sales of the immense property of the Crown, of the 
Church, and of a great portion of the embarrassed or exiled no- 
bility, have introduced an allotment of the soil into proprietor- 
ships hardly inferior to those of France in number and subdivi- 
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sion. Even in Italy the same tendencies have prevailed, though 
they have been less prominent; and in Hungary, under the 
Parliamentary Government of that State, the servile tenure had 
actually, if not also technically, disappeared. A great expansion 
of democratic power forms the social fact of our own age; and 
it is to be assumed, either that that power must be brought into 
harmony with the existing polity of edn or must provoke a 
new conflict with it, on those questions which the violent — 
sion of an equally violent revolution in 1848 has left unsolved. 
Premising that a perpetual dynasty of bayonets is impossible, we 
take the general alternative of Western Europe to lie between 
revolution and reform, and to be not distant. 

Two cardinal distinctions in the distribution of classes present 
themselves, however, between Great Britain and the other States 
of Western Europe; and they render us cautious of judging the 
interests of the Continent by the example of a country so dissi- 
milar from it as our own in its social organization. The preva- 
lence of great estates is now peculiar to the United Kingdom. 
England and Scotland, with their large ownerships and large 
tenancies—and Ireland, with its small tenancies ale, but still 
with its large ownerships—form a contrast to the system of tenure 
and cultivation on the Continent, too well credited and known to 
require an appeal to the evidence of statistics. But, on the other 
hand, while the aristocratic power in country districts is here 
vastly greater than in any other State, the oppidan influence, or 
the popular power of the towns, is also “aa greater here than 
elsewhere. The population of the boroughs of Great Britain 
amounts to more than two-fifths of her total population ; and after 
deducting enfranchised towns too inconsiderable to represent 
town interests, a third of the total population will still be found 
to be oppidan. In Spain, there is a population of 15,000,000 ; 
but of this number more than 12,000,000 belong to rural dis- 
tricts, and barely 3,000,000 to the towns. In France, the total 
population is 36,000,000, as we have already said; but the 
— of the towns which possess 20,000 inhabitants, is, we 

elieve, largely under 5,000,000. In the Austrian Empire, 
there are not six towns which possesss 60,000 inhabitants. It 
may be too much to assert, that if the Continental States of 
Western Europe had generally been marked by large proprietor- 
ships like ours, they would certainly have enjoyed Governments 
at once less centralised and more stable; but it may be main- 
tained with confidence, that if they had been generally marked 
by large towns such as ours, their despotic Governments would 
have been annihilated. 

But while we therefore hardly venture to institute political 
comparisons between Great Britain and the Continent, and to 
draw inferences from them, we assume that the general ten- 
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dency of this new-born democratic power,—if not deliberately 
kept in antagonism with existing institutions, by a refusal of 
popular concessions, may prove in favour of liberty and peace. 
The French Revolution may be pointed to as a contrary 
example; but in France institutions and traditions were swept 
away by the maintenance of that very antagonism ; and though 
it cannot be pretended that the wrongs now sustained by the 
Germans, for example, bear any comparison with those which 
the French peasantry were enduring before the Revolution, 
that precedent may serve to indicate the critical period which 
continental statesmen have now to guide. But we may reason- 
ably base this conclusion on the example of States which gained 
a similar popular development in former periods. We allude to 
Norway, the Low Countries, and Switzerland; and these countries 
have been remarkable through successive ages, for their mainten- 
ance of peace from without, and liberty from within, whether 
their constitution were republican or monarchical. The issue of 
this new rural system, nevertheless, must obviously depend on the 
idiosyncrasies of each people and state; on the character of the 
religion ; on the mode and extent of education ; on the prevalence 
of bureaucracy; and, more than all, on the proportionate influence 
of the middle and town classes, and on the policy of the remain- 
ing great landowners who form the aristocracy. These circum- 
stances are so various as to promise a great diversity of aspects 
in the different States of Europe. 

It is worth remarking that, of all the continental countries 
which have attracted attention by their movements during the 
last quarter of a century, Sardinia is the only one which has 
brought its aristocracy into harmony, like our own aristocracy, 
at once with the throne and the people. In German Austria, 
for instance, we find the great landowners generally allied with 
the throne against the people ; in Hungary and the Two Sicilies, 
they are as generally allied with the people against the throne ; 
in France they are unequal to the support of either; in Spain 
they deliberately stand aloof from both. The distinctive success 
of Sardinia in uniting the monarchy with the Milanese and 
Florentine nobility, as well as with all classes in her old kingdom, 
renders her 4zovernment hardly less than our own, a model for 
other countries to imitate ; and it refutes all the vaticinations of 
the opponents of Italian independence, and of the disbelievers in 
Italian unity. But no other Continental State has made this 
advance. The Prussian constitution stands next to the Sardinian 
in importance; but the Prussian constitution is by no means 
calculated to effect the required conciliation of classes. The 
Prussian representatives consist of 90 nobles, 80 district coun- 
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cillors, 70 bureaucrats, 64 judicial magistrates, 140 officers of 
the army, and 20 religious superintendents. Such a parliament 
is likely to produce, not free legislation, but administrative con- 
flict, judicial venality, and military insubordination. 

The proposed emancipation of the serfs in Russia evinces the 
desire of the Russian Government to follow in the career of 
Germany; but this question is still somewhat obscure; and 
Prince Peter Dolgorouki,’ who has done more than any other 
writer to expound it, has just painted Government and nation in 
so deplorable a condition of finance, administration, and commerce 
—and the Sovereign himself, so trammelled by his nobility on 
one side and his bureaucracy on another—as to offer an indifferent 
prospect of the attainment of a measure which he also para- 
doxically describes as calculated to increase the poverty of the 
serf. His picture of Russia has also a certain bearing on the 
Eastern intrigues, which public rumour has ascribed to the courts 
of Paris and St Petersburg, under the euphonism of a civilisation 
of Turkey; for even the problem of ihdintioetion seems in- 
soluble in Russia 

In this medley of foreign and domestic danger on the Con- 
tinent, Great Britain, not only free, through wise legislation, from 
the disharmony of classes within her own seas, but secure even 
in the loyalty of her most distant colonies, will be concerned 
chiefly with the maintenance of a maritime superiority, which is 
necessary to protect her coast, to secure her commerce, and to 
maintain her communication with an empire scattered over either 
hemisphere and through every zone. Nor will she be held un- 
equal to this task, however active be the rivalry of France, by 
those who remember that, in countries such as Spain and Holland, 
there no longer remain the elements of those maritime confede- 
racies which, fifty and sixty years ago, she defeated and dissolved. 

The increasing force of popular interests may yet preserve our 
peace with France; our irresistible affinity with Germany, as 
the most powerful of defensive nations, promises us an ally in 
war; and the Treaty of the 15th of July 1840, negotiated with 
Russia by Lord Palmerston, and by Lord Clanricarde—and 
perhaps our greatest diplomatic success since the alliances of 
1813—still serves for a monument that Russia, then brought 
into our alliance against France, stands in no necessary anta- 
gonism to our policy. These are the advantages on the develop- 
ment of which our position in Europe depends;. and there is 
reason to hope that that union of firmness and temper, which has 
uniformly marked the present Administration in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, may employ them with success, in the forthcom- 
ing negotiations, for the maintenance of peace. 


1 La Verité sur la Russie. Paris, 1860. 
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Art. X.—Recrent PuBLicaTions. 

Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal of 
M‘Gill’s College, Author of “ Acadian Geology,” etc. Montreal: 
Dawson and Son. 1860. 

We have read this volume with great pleasure. There are some 

things in it with which we do not agree; but every page bears testi- 

mony to the substantial literary, scientific, and theological attain- 
ments of its author. There are no attempts to look asquint at any 
of the important topics discussed. Candour, good sense, and a fine 

Christian spirit, happily distinguish Principal Dawson’s work from 

many which, on both sides of the Atlantic, have been written on the 

same subjects. We were aware of Dr Dawson’s accomplishments as 

a geologist, but we were not prepared to accord to him that varied 

learning, evidences of which are everywhere apparent in this volume. 
Turning to an examination of the cosmological peculiarities of the 

Bible, he takes for his starting-point the plenary inspiration of the 

Scriptures. He does not examine, in order to find whether or no the 

references to natural science in them are such as warrant him to 

accept the Scriptures as inspired; but, confessing his faith in their 
inspiration, he shows how his inquiries can be best prosecuted from 
this point of view. An opposite course has led only to error. 

Writers have set themselves to interrogate them as to one physico- 

theological question and another, having no faith in the witness. No 

wonder, then, that the testimony has often seemed absurd or contra- 
dictory. But, with a “ cross-questioner” like Dr Dawson, the utter- 
ances are seen to be not inconsistent with the character of the witness ; 
though we may sometimes have to aver that another construction 
might be put on them than is done by him. An enumeration of the 
general contents will indicate the range and importance of the subjects 
discussed in “ Archaia.”. We have Objects, Character, and Autho- 
rity of the Hebrew Cosmogony—General Views of Nature contained 
in the Hebrew Scriptures—The Beginning—The Desolate Void— 

Light—Days of Creation—The Atmosphere—The Dry Land—The 

First Vegetation—Luminaries—The Lower Animals—The Higher 

Animals—Man—The Rest of the Creator—Unity and Antiquity of 

Man. To these is added an Appendix, chiefly containing quotations 

from well-known works in science, which bear upon the topics dis- 

cussed in the body of the work. The views stated in the first chapter 
as to the harmony between science and religion, and as to the attain- 
ments of the writers of Scripture in the knowledge of natural science, 
have more than once been brought out in this journal. So also has 
the importance of scientific knowledge to the Christian Church. At 
one time there was some likelihood that prominence was about to be 
given to this in Scotland; and, had Dr Fleming been spared a few 
years longer, he would have compelled even the most ignorant theo- 
logians to acknowledge the truth of his views. But it is always 
difficult to persuade men of the importance of branches of knowledge, 
with which they are only partially, even not at all acquainted. 

We have not space to give that prominence to the volume now 
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before us which undoubtedly it deserves, and must limit our remarks 
to one or two points. In referring to the first verses of Genesis, the 
author dissents, and we think on good grounds, from Dr Pye Smith's 
local chaos theory. He thinks that what is most generally known as 
the reconciliation scheme of Chalmers is as little satisfactory. Now, 
while we should not like to hold that this scheme is unobjectionable, 
we continue of opinion that it meets many difficulties. Dr Dawson 
rightly thinks that, @ priori, “it is improbable that the first act of 
creative power should have resulted in the production of a mere chaos;” 
but no such charge as this can be alleged against a general scene of 
desolation, before the introduction of a new epoch and the bringing 
in of species wholly distinct from previously existing ones. We have 
often wondered at the want of reflection which has characterized 
many geologists, when dealing with this question. We suppose that 
few will be found to deny the general submergence of the land of the 
northern hemisphere before the beginning of the Pleistocene period, 
during the progress of which the Drift was realized. Nothing more 
than a general prevalence of such a phenomenon is demanded for the 
chaos of theologians. Why might not the local pass into the uni- 
versal? The contemporaneous existence of animals characteristic of 
both is, however, the stumbling-block here. But if you grant the intro- 
duction of new species, you give a place to miracle in the development 
of the cosmical scheme of life. Now, what greater difficulty is there 
in believing that old types were planted anew by the hand of the 
Creator in the midst of those novel forms which were to distinguish 
the period, than in holding that new species were intruded? There 
is miracle in either case. Again, looking at the days of creation, we 
are of opinion that Dr Dawson has not succeeded in shutting up 
readers to his opinions as the only sound ones, notwithstanding the 
breadth of view and the great ability which characterize his discus- 
sions on this point. He holds what is now generally known as the 
“Age Theory.” But it is due to the author to state that he has 
arrived at this by a process peculiarly his own. While acknowledging 
the ability and freely using the arguments of Cuvier, Jameson, Hugh 
- Miller, and others, he is far from relying on these great names. His 
conclusions result from independent and original investigations. 

Referring to Genesis i. 5, Dr Dawson says: ‘The first important 
fact that strikes us, is one which has not received the attention it de- 
serves—viz., that the word day is evidently used in two senses in the 
verse itself. We are told that God called the light, that is, the 
diurnal continuance of light, day. We are also informed that the 
evening and the morning were the first day. Day, therefore, in one of 
these clauses, is the light as separated from the darkness, which we 
may call the natural day; in the other, it is the whole time occupied 
in the creation of light, and its separation from darkness, whether that 
was a civil or astronomical day, of twenty-four hours, or some longer 
period.” After having followed Dr Dawson’s reasoning and illustra- 
tions with great care, we frankly confess that we have not been led 

' “ And God called the light Day ; and the darkness he called Night. And 
the Evening and the Morning were the first day.” 
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into his views. We would rather hold by the words as an intelligent 
man would at once accept them, who has no pet theory to plead for, 
and would urge that the second clause is simply explanatory of the 
first. We have day and night in the first, and then we are told that 
day includes the period from dawn to dusk, and night the period from 
dusk to dawn. It is no doubt possible that the interpretation which 
Dr Dawson pleads for may be the true one, but another than man 
must come and tell us so before unbiassed men will accept it. The 
references to creation in the Scriptures are no more numerous than 
were needed in order to make the higher revelation intelligible to us. 
Let geology deal with the records on the rocks as not being men- 
tioned in Genesis—as not even contained under the expression, “in 
the beginning ”—and the Bible will be saved from many foolish inter- 
pretations, and critics from much not very pleasant work. But what 
say you of the six days? Well, we take them as every unbiassed 
reader has read them from earliest times, and aver that they cover 
the record of the making of the things therein described. Before the 
first day, the earth lay ready for the introduction of new forms, as it 
had done when the Silurian ceased, and the Devonian has to be realized, 
or as it did when the well-marked Carboniferous was to be ushered in. 
The alleged astronomical difficulty might be stated in the same way ; 
but we spare our readers. 

It appears to us that the difficulties in the way of such an interpre- 
tation as Dr Dawson, following Hugh Miller and others, has put 
upon the seventh day, are even more formidable. If you receive 
the theory that God’s Sabbath began with Adam, and still con- 
tinues, the inference in sound logic is that every day is alike. And 
if you answer that God has specially told off six days as for man, 
then we answer that He has set apart a seventh i the same way 
for Himself,—the weekly Sabbath, at the close of which man may 
hasten forth to his own work. Like the other view, there is a possi- 
bility that Dr Dawson, Hugh Miller, etc., may be right on this point ; 
but, we again repeat, a new revelation will be required before that 
great multitude, who find in the Bible the words of eternal life, will 
accept the theory as true. Will Dr Dawson do us the favour to look 
at Hebrews iv., and say whether his views will harmonise with the 
views of the Spirit of God given there as to the Sabbath rest, when 
set alongside of the rest of Canaan, and the rest of the soul in Jesus 
Christ? In all these not very profitable discussions, this chapter has 
been habitually kept out of sight. 

We might subject all the author’s remarks on the days of creation 
to criticism of this kind; but were we to do so, we should not like to 
be held as committed on the side of any of those theories, the weak 
parts of which he points out with much skill and to much profit. As 
regards the strictures on Professor Hitchcock, at p. 114, it should be 
borne in mind that the Professor, to whom both pure science and 
physico-theology is much indebted, wrote the sentences reviewed at a 
time when comparatively little prominence had been given to those 
paleontological discoveries which now seem to contradict them. 

The chapters which follow that now noticed are devoted to the dis- 
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cussion of such subjects as “The Atmosphere—The Luminaries— 
The Dry Land—The First Vegetation—The Lower Animals—and 
Man.” ‘To the discussion of these the author brings a strong intellect, 
a richly furnished mind, great and accurate scientific attainments, an 
extensive acquaintance with the literature of physico-theology, and, 
withal, a manifest love to the Creator as a covenant God. These are 
qualifications which are seldom met with in such literature. ‘The 
chapter on the “ Unity and Antiquity of Man” will well reward the 
painstaking perusal of candid inquirers, on a subject which is likely to 
be as keenly discussed in Britain as it has, for some years, been in 
America. Many of the views brought forward by Mr Darwin, in his 
recent work on the “ Origin of Species,” point to this. Should the 
question arise, we can cordially recommend Dr Dawson’s chapter, now 
referred to, as a safe guide. It was our first intention to have offered 
an analysis of this chapter to our readers, but the space at our disposal 
for this notice prevents us doing more than refer to it. In conclusion, 
we beg to thank Dr Dawson for his able work. As has been shown, 
we are not disposed to accept it, as a whole, without note or comment, 
but this does not prevent us characterizing it as the best of its kind 
which has been recently published. It will give us much pleasure to 
meet soon again with the author of “Acadian Geology” and of 
* Archaia.” 


Pre-Adamite Man ; or, The Story of our Old Planet and its Inhabitants, 
told by Scripture and Science. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 
1860 

Tuts volume stands in direct contrast to “Archaia.” Unlike Dr Dawson, 

the author, or, as we should perhaps rather say, authoress, evidently 

can lay no claims to high scientific attainments. The book, never- 
theless, is well written, and contains a good resumé of the opinions of 
others on the subjects reviewed, with, here and there, some original 
matter, in the form of hypothesis and speculation. We may thus 
recommend it to any of our readers, who are not as tired as we are of 
theories of creation. We need not enter very fully into the dis- 
_coveries which have urged the writer to take up the ground occupied 
in the volume. If he or she will turn to Dr Dawson’s notices of the 
flint weapons, those fertile themes for speculation, an answer will be 
found, which, if not amounting to absolute proof as to the compara- 
tively recent character of the flint weapons, yet to an hypothesis 
which takes away much of the importance which credulous theorists 
have been so ready to assign to them. That no human bones have been 
found in situ with them, might have suggested an explanation. Dur- 
ing the action of physical disturbance, which led to their being left 
in their (alleged) position, those who had been making them, or had 
laid them up for use, had been compelled hastily to make their escape. 

But even if bones had been found, before we could have been justly 

entitled to draw such conclusions from them as those ever ready to 

believe wonders are, we would have required to show, that the phy- 
sical action in the localities described have at all times been the same 
as they are now. 
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As to Gen. i. and ii., we have none of the difficulties which this 
writer, and some others, find in harmonising them. The differences 
are just such as might be expected to characterize an exact account 
of any one series of events, and a general statement of this after- 
wards. What says the writer to this, as an explanation of the diffi- 
culty in regard to the fowls referred to in Gen. i.; and those men- 
tioned in Gen. ii—‘ the water-fowl are associated with the waters, 
and the land birds with the dry land?’ The writer holds the six days 
to indicate six great ages, whose periods may be examined in the 
earth’s crust. We have so often stated the grave obiections to this, 
presented in the geologic record, and in the word itself, if we look at 
it in the light of a correct exegesis, that we shall not repeat them. 
Since the death of Mr Hugh Miller, our views have received one tes- 
timony and another in their favour, in recent scientific discoveries. 
The position in the scale of life assigned by Mr Miller to certain animals 
and plants, in the bringing in of organic forms, and whose place, as 
fixed by himself, he found necessary to his theory, has been altered at 
one point and another. As regards the point, however, now under 
notice, it is quite clear that the world will be troubled with schemes 
of harmony until we come to take other ground than apologists at 
present, almost without exception, hold. We must say at once, “ If 
you will speculate on creation, don’t mix up your theories with the 
Bible at all. The sacred volume was not given to instruct us in 
natural science, or in the physical history of the globe, but in the 
knowledge of a covenant God, in ‘ the great love wherewith He hath 
loved us.’” 

The author of the book now before us thinks there is warrant to 
conclude, “ with the Bible in one hand and science in the other,” that 
there were men before Adam, “ whose mundane history, whatever its 
course, must have run out long ere our Adamic family appeared !” 
And then they were a race to be much envied. ‘“ As a sentient being, 
he must have enjoyed an existence of exquisite satisfaction.” There 
would be no work demanded of him, no painstaking toil of body or of 
mind. A very Mahometan paradise would that pre-Adamic world 
be for man! We can only say to all this, that, “ with the Bible in 
one hand, and some science in the other,” we believe that the said race 
has its existence only in the author’s not very well trained imagination. 
It would be making far too much of the volume to give ourselves in 
earnest to its refutation. We think so well of the talent shown in the 
work, that we are quite sure the author has not the least confidence 
in the views stated. 


Farm Insects: being the Natural History and Economy of the Insects 
Injurious to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland. By Jonn 
Curtis, F.L.S., ete. London and Glasgow: Blackie & Son. 1860. 

Axout fifty years ago, Mr Kirby complained of the little attention paid 

to his favourite science, Entomology. ‘Her champions,” he said, 

“hitherto have been so few, and their efforts so unavailing, that all her 

rival sisters have been exalted above her; and I believe there is scarcely 

any branch of natural history that has had fewer British admirers.” 
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That this is no longer true, we are mainly indebted to Mr Kirby him- 
self. He took the true way to secure success. Spence, in 1809, gave 
him the hint of the way to success. He remarks: ‘ Everybody reads 
with avidity anecdotes of the uses, injurious properties, habits, etc., of 
insects ; and only admit your readers through such a vestibule, you 
will get numbers to the science, who would have been deterred at the 
very threshold of mere technical discussions.” All are aware how 
sucessfully Messrs Kirby and Spence carried out this idea in “ The 
Introduction to Entomology.” 

Mr Curtis should obtain many readers, if the same inducements 
have still weight, for he has added to these one much more powerful 
than any of them. ‘he attractiveness in the case of this work is 
much increased by the direct appeal to man’s self-interest. The 
insects described are those from which man is ever anxious to keep 
the crops, in the raising of which he spends so much time, work, and 
skill. , 

“A feeble race! Yet oft 


The sacred sons of vengeance, on whose course 
Corrosive Famine waits, and kills the year.” 


How to keep the pests from destroying the produce of the season, is 
the problem put before the farmer. Mr Curtis comes to his help in 
this volume. If a remedy is to be supplied, the disease must be well 
known; if insects injurious to crops are to be killed, the farmer 
must know his enemies when he sees them, be acquainted with the 
various changes which they undergo in their progress to maturity and 
their habits while under these,—must know where to find them, and 
what weapons to use most successfully against them. Contrary to the 
conviction of kind, warm-hearted Uncle Toby, farmers have no wish to 
treat these insects as kindly as he did the renowned fly “which buzzed 
about his nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner-time.” They do 
not think that the “world is wide enough for themselves” and the 
insect pests. “Tl not hurt thee,” says Uncle Toby, rising from his 
chair, and going across the room with the fly in his hand ; * I’ll not hurt 
a hair of thy head. Go,” says he, lifting up the sash, and opening 
his hand, as he spoke, to let it escape, “Go, poor devil, get thee 
gone; why should I hurt thee? This world surely is wide enough to 
hold both thee and me!” 

The crops especially liable to the ravages of insects are the turnip 
and corn crops. In addition to these, potatoes, pease, beans, rape, 
mangel-wurzel, carrots, clover, etc., suffer less or more from them 
annually ; and during certain seasons some of them may be almost or 
wholly destroyed. The seasons and circumstances least favourable to 
the growth of any one of these crops, must always afford most oppor- 
tunity for the ravages of injurious insects, just as the sickly human frame 
is ever most open to the inroads of prevailing diseases. Mr Curtis 
devotes four chapters to the natural history and economy of the insects 
which affect the turnip crops. These may not only be read with much 
profit by every practical agriculturist, but we are quite sure every 
student of scientific entomology will find them full of interest. Having 
given some attention to the subjects treated of, we are free to acknow- 
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ledge having gained much instruction in following Mr Curtis through 
the pages (more than a hundred) in which he deals specially with the 
turnip pests. His well-known skill as a first-rate entomologist, his 
dislike of assertion in regard to points which he has not fully investi- 
gated, his thorough acquaintance with the literature of his favourite 
science, and his readiness to give honour to whom honour is due, 
in regard to priority of observations, will all arrest the attention of 
the reader. These remarks on the pages devoted to the turnip fly 
are equally true of the injurious insects and caterpillars, referred to in 
connection with other crops. 

When we took up this volume, we began to prepare an analysis of 
the topics referred to, but we soon found that justice could not be 
done to them in such a notice as we must now be satisfied with. - Not 
only is the work one which deserves an elaborate review as a work of 
true science ; it is one, moreover, which even the unscientific reader 
may study with profit. It ought to find a place in every intelligent 
agriculturist’s library. Messrs Blackie have done a good work in 
putting it within the reach of farmers. We may add that the work 
is illustrated by admirable engravings on steel plates and on wood. 


The Aquarian Naturalist. A Manual for the Sea-Side. By Tuomas 
Rymer Jones, F.R.S., etc. London: John Van Voorst. 
Tus volume deserved sooner notice. It has not only lain Jong on our 
table, but it has been used. So that, if we have been long in direct- 
ing the attention of our readers to it, now that we do so, we are in 
circumstances to speak decidedly of its merits. Professor Jones has 
here brought together a great amount of useful information for the 
sea-side student. Whether the present mode of writing popular hand- 
books will be found ultimately favourable to science itself, may, per- 
haps, be doubted. It will certainly lead to a more general interest in 
scientific subjects, and send many more forth to collect in favourite 
fields. But we fear the interest is so general as not to include in its 
range that painstaking application which the attainment of all sub- 
stantial information demands. “ Making collections” is in danger of 
being little more than a short-lived fashion, for those who are engaged 
in it seldom know more than the names of the most common species. 
Good, doubtless, results from all this; though it may not be in the 
direction of scientific progress. It is good to give “ the habit of the 
eye”—to lead many forth into field and forest, to mountain and valley, 
to rill and river, and to the shallows on the sea-shore. Old and young 
are the better for it. They pick up health in the open air, and this 
reacts on their spiritual nature; they may even meet with one of those 
glimpses into the thoughts of a present Creator which sometimes, as 
if by accident, meet even the most unobserving when left alone amidst 
the works of God. But, while this is the case, we suspect there is 
some reason to believe that many, who might have become students in 
the highest sense, ever impressed with the attractiveness of sound in- 
formation, and willing to face any amount of labour in order to attain 
it, have had the way made too plain for them, and have become con- 
tented to have others read for them what they would have been the 
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better of reading for themselves, and to have others observe for them, 
in order that they might have at second-hand what they ought to 
have mastered by the forthputting of direct personal energy. Thus, 
give a man almost any one branch, or even any one hundred branches, 
in natural history, and he will quote readily authorities which he has 
never seen, refer to facts which he has never taken the trouble to verify, 
and mention, as if from the personal point of view, experiences in the 
study of the works of God which have never in reality crossed his path. 
There may thus be a danger of making attainments too easy. The 
spirit of self-reliance in observing, of persevering waiting upon nature, 
and of willing toil in order to substantial knowledge, may be lost, and 
that which might be well fitted to discipline the whole mind may come 
to nourish its natural indolence. To very many it may seem the 
highest praise we can bestow on Professor Jones’ work to rank it in 
the list of those which make the study of Marine Zoology too easy. 
There is some likelihood that, when Miss Mary and Master Thomas 
have glanced over it, they may hasten with collecting jars to the shore 
to fill the aquarium which fond paterfamilias has set up for them ; 
and, when it is well stocked, the wondering parents may be called to 
listen to the young lady’s remarks about “Sir John Dalyell’s dis- 
coveries,” or to the hopeful brother’s correction, “ You forget, sister ! 
what you refer to is to be found in a remarkable paper by Quater- 
fages, in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’” or, “‘ The observation 
is recorded by Kolliker,” while the accomplished Miss takes her 
revenge by adding, “ Here is Professor Jones’ ‘ Aquarian Naturalist,’ 
and you will find from it that we were both mistaken. He says that 
Van Beneden first noticed it.” Let not any reader smile: the picture 
is from life. 

We are glad, however, to observe the prominence given by Professor 
Jones to the late Sir John Dalyell’s discoveries in Aquatic Zoology. 
He was among the first in Scotland who gave himself in earnest to 
the study of this branch of natural science, at a time when many 
obstacles had to be cleared away before a hearing could be got, even 
from men who, in other branches of zoology, were adding greatly to 
our knowledge of nature. His work on the “ Rare and Remarkable 
Animals of Scotland” was the fruit of very great toil and expense ; 
though it has found a place in our chief public libraries, it has not 
hitherto attained the wide circulation which its merits as a work of 
true science deserve. In one way, indeed, many of the facts first re- 
corded by Sir John have become well known, even in the popular 
literature of Aquatic Zoology. They have been copied at first and at 
second-hand most freely, and all connection with the original source 
left out of view. It will form an evidence of true love for such 
studies, when a work like that of Sir John Dalyell’s “ Rare and Re- 
markable Animals” shall be sought for as a guide by students. 

While Professor Jones is careful in pointing out authorities, he is, 
perhaps, too ready to accept alleged facts on the testimony of one 
witness. Thus says Sir John, in regard to the food of Actinia, 
*¢ It is in the highest degree carnivorous. . . . The fiercest of the 
Crustacea . . . fall a prey to the Actinia.”—(“ Rare Animals,” 
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p- 197, vol. ii.) And says Professor Jones, “ The fiercest of the 
Crustacea . . . all fall a prey to Actinia."—P. 154. We pointed 
out some time ago, in this Journal, that there is good cause for be- 
lieving Actinia will have nothing to do with crabs. Lewes, in “ Sea- 
side Studies,” has called attention to this likewise, and with the same 
note. Sir John’s sister, Miss Dalyell of Binns, a good naturalist, and 
Sir John’s constant companion: and partner in all his zoological 
studies, holds that her brother was not in error when he made the 
remark quoted above. Miss Dalyell says, in a letter, “ I have seen 
Actinia swallow crabs, but it was by the merest accident. . . . 
What is there to prevent an Actinia eating a crab? If the shell is hard, 
it will suck the meat and then disgorge the shell, in the same manner 
as the mussel.” We candidly reply, “‘ We have seen Actinia habitually 
turn away as with disgust from active young crabs.” We need scarcely 
add that we cordially recommend Professor Jones’ able volume. 


The Museum of Natural History ; being a Popular Account of the Structure, 
Habits, and Classification of the Various Departments of the Animal 
Kingdom. Glasgow and London: William Mackenzie. 

E1cur parts of this work have recently come under our notice. What 

the “‘ Regne Animal,” as edited by the illustrious disciples of Cuvier, 

is to scientific students, the enterprising publisher of the “ Museum of 

Natural History” wishes it to be to popular readers. The realization 

of such a design implied many difficulties. It is possible to make a 

work of this kind too popular, even for the taste of the people. The 

demand for books in natural science, stripped of the nomenclature of 
science, is not so great as is often alleged. The fact is, that there is 

a widely-spread desire among intelligent classes, whose education has 

not included any of the learned tongues, to become acquainted with 

scientific terminology through means of the English language. This, 
among other most important aspects of instruction in natural history, 
is kept in view in the work before us. Divided into sections,” it has 
been appropriated as follows:—Mammalia—T. Spencer Cobbold, 

M.D., F.L.S. Birds—William 8. Dallas, F.L.8. Fishes—Sir John 

Richardson, C.B., F.R.S. Reptiles, Mollusca, Infusoria, Radiata, ete. 

—William Baird, M.D., F.L.S. Entomology and Crustacea—Adam 

White, Esq., “ of the British Museum.” ‘The names are a guarantee 

for the correct and substantial character of the information. We have 

carefully looked into the different parts, especially in regard to subjects 
associated with our own present studies, and have found them treated 
in a peculiarly lucid and correct way. The work is illustrated with 
numerous engravings on steel and wood, from drawings by Charles 

Landseer, F.O. Finch, N. J. Holmes, ete. These are generally ex- 

ceedingly characteristic, and must convey to readers well defined 

impressions of the forms of life sketched. In one or two examples, we 
think the effect might have been more successful. Thus, as to colour, 

Sturnus Vulgaris is too green. Even when this bird is seen at ease, 

on a branch in bright sunlight, the sheen on his glossy feathers is never 

so high-coloured. His bill, too, tapers over much, and looks liker the 
hill of the leading members of the Sylviade than of Sturnus. As to 
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form, it strikes us that the figure of Rollulus Cristatus conveys to the 
reader the impression that this bird is much larger than it is. But 
these are very small matters indeed. The anatomical figures are 
excellent. The work is one of sterling merit. It is not unworthy of 
such names as Dallas, Richardson, Baird, and White, and it speaks 
most favourably to the enterprise and commercial energy of the pub- 
lisher. It deserves all success. 


Englische Geschichte vornehmlich in Sechszehnter u. siebzehnten Jahrhundert. 
Von Leorotp Ranke. Erster Band. Berlin: Duncker u. Hum- 
blot. 1859. Pp. 606. 

From Germany and France, Ranke has now turned to England. In 

the first volume of his history, now before us, he displays the same 

extent of research, largeness of views, and impartiality of treatment, 
which made his former works so acceptable to the historical student. 

He embraces the Tudors and the first Stuart in the present instalment 

of his work, sketching in a preliminary book the course of the English 

annals until the death of the last Plantagenet. The connection and 
involvement of English with Continental histor y is ably traced through- 
out. Ranke is, however, we think, somewhat too much of the old 
school of historians in not paying sufficient attention to the state and 
progress of the people. The court, camp, and cabinet take up his 
attention too much, tc the exclusion of the plough and the workshop. 

The age of guilds was quite as deserving of notice as the later era of 

factories. The countryman of Hans Sachs and Albert Diirer should 

not have fallen into this mistake. Nor has he sufficiently noticed the 
literary aspect of the Reformation and early Puritan period. The 

German historian might have been expected to have noticed works so 

remarkable from their passing interest, and from closing the first era 

of Scottish song, as the “Cardinal” and the “ Monarchie” of 

Lyndsay. For Ranke, Scott’s words do not hold good :— 

“ Still is thy name of high account, 
And still thy verse has charms.” 

Again, a series of productions so memorable in the history of the 

Puritans as the Martin Mar, Prelate Tracts, the satire Menippée of 

England, should have received at least a passing notice. A few in- 

accuracies may be mentioned. Ranke somewhat antedates the raising 

of the Prior of St Andrews to the Earldom of Moray. The influence 
of Knox in regard to the destruction of the ecclesiastical buildings of 

Scotland is exaggerated. Knox’s own expression of ‘the rascaill 

multitude” has been overlooked. On the other hand, from more 

mature consideration of some not unimportant points, Ranke is able to 
correct even so accurate a writer as Hallam. ‘Two very admirable 
parts of the book are the unfolding of the progress of the separation 
of England from Rome in Henry’s time, beginning with the importance 
attached to the views of those canonists, who held that such a marriage 
as his with Catherine could not, even by a Pope, be made valid; and 
the tracing of the different parts of the foreign policy of James I. in 
the period of his reign when the Cecil interest prevailed. The latest 
authorities have been turned to account. Froude has been carefully 
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read, but Ranke’s estimate of Henry differs widely from that formed 
by his accomplished advocate. The last chapter in the fourth book, 
and the concluding one of the volume, is on the Elizabethan literature. 
With some good thoughts, it is not very satisfactory. The theological 
and other prose literature of that Augustine age of our country has 
been apparently only superficially studied by Ranke. From Hallam’s 
Literature of Europe, and Marsden’s Puritans, perused together, the 
general reader will get a far better view of the subject than from the 
book before us. Those who are accustomed to consider German books 
as in appearance somewhat between the cheap newspaper and the brown 
paper parcel, will be astonished at the externals of the volume. The 
paper and typography are admirable ; for Germany they are superb. 


Storia det Mussulmani in Sicilia. Scritta da Micnete Amart. Volume 
Secondo. Firenze. Le Monniér. Pp. 561. 
ricordi Biographici e Carteggio di Vincen Gioberti. Raccolti per cura 
di G. Mossart. Tomo primo. Torino. 
We have classed these two books together as the productions of men 
who have toiled and suffered in that cause of Italian freedom which 
has now, we trust, begun permanently to triumph. Amari has not, 
in his present subject, one admitting of the popular interest in treat- 
ment which was supplied by his former work on the Sicilian Vespers. 
He has aspired to do for the Sicilian Mahometans what had been 
effected for their more distinguished Spanish co-religionists by Condé. 
The present volume embraces the period of their greatest glory, as 
the succeeding will contain the era of their decline and giving way to 
the Normans. M. Amari occasionally shows a narrow spirit when 
treating of non-Romanist Christians. A more careful revisal would 
have prevented names being differently spelt in different places, and 
repetitions of narrative occurring. But these are small defects when 
compared with the thoroughness of research, the fulness of informa- 
tion, and the interest thrown alike around the civil, the military, and 
the literary topics embraced. From Arabian, Italian, and French 
sources, M. Amari has largely drawn and carefully selected. German 
and English authorship on this theme has not been so freely resorted to. 
Gioberti did not live, as Amari has done, to witness the merging of 
Sardinia in a united Northern Italy. He died in exile in 1852. But 
none among the Italians of this century has contributed more to 
prepare the way for the present state of matters in the Italian Penin- 
sula. The author of the “ Modern Jesuit” heralded the revolt of his 
native country from ultramontanism. The present biography is in 
connection with a complete edition of the works of the Piedmontese 
philosopher. As yet it only comes down to 1838; but the care and 
affection which mark its composition, lead us to anticipate even greater 
pleasure from the remaining volume, which will embrace the events of 
1848, Gioberti’s Ministry at Turin, and his latter days of exile. The 
lovers of Italian liberty, the friends of philosophical speculation, the 
well-wishers to a liberalized Romanism, will all find much to interest 
in M. Mossari’s meritorious publication. Sardinia has made large 
advances indeed since the period when its first eminent man of letters, 
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Alfieri, found its atmosphere too intellectually stifling to admit of his 
living there. To military renown, always its characteristic, the more 
peaceful glories of intellect have been, in fair proportion to other 
divisions of the Peninsula, added during the present century. 


Historie des Classes Laborieuses en France, depuis la Conquete de la Gaule 
par Jules César jusquv & nos Jours. Par M. F. Du Cetiivr. Paris, 
Didier et Cie. 1860. Pp. VII. and 479. 

Onty within the last two generations has the history of the working 

classes in Britain been specially treated. Their Revolution, introduc- 

ing the same period, has likewise directed the French mind to the 
topic. M. Du Cellier has ably shown how little the declamations of 
the last ceutury in favour of the people were based upon thorough 
knowledge. He has throughout treated his important subject with 
calmness of investigation, as well as breadth of research. Neither 
political extreme in this country, nor in any other, will resort to his 
pages, to find easy material of declamation or invective. ‘To his 
general impartiality almost the only exception is his undervaluing 
the educational and benevolent, while admitting the preaching 
aud writing activity of the French Protestants. If they were so 
deficient as he alleges, how were there so many edicts issued by the 

king and the provincial parliaments against Huguenot schools? M. 

Du Cellier has particularised the religious reaction against Montaigne 

and the classicism of the Renaissance, which the Oratorians, the 

Sorbonne, and the Jesuits produced. Without too minutely scrutiniz- 

ing on this point, it is to be wished that he had given more attention 

to such works as Drion, De Felice, and others, on the Protestant side. 

But it is more pleasing to advert to the generally well-proportioned 

character of the book. It is divided into sixteen chapters, of which 

the first three treat of the Ancient, the next five of the Medieval, and 
the remainder of the Modern sections of his subject. While he has 
had recourse to the original authorities, classical, middle-age, and 
others, he has also carefully studied such contemporary writers as 
Guizot and De Broglie, who have investigated particular sections of 
his theme. M. Du Cellier gives brief but sufficient information as to 
the extent in which the current literature of France, in different ages, 
has influenced the working man. He has well shown how thoroughly 
the lower classes participated in the fierce passions of the League, 
and how far, at a period somewhat earlier, the higher orders were 
from being alone guilty in the Bartholomew Night. To descend 
to more modern events, the concluding chapters on the Restoration, 
the Monarchy of July, and the Republic of 1848, severely test his 
impartiality. But he stands the trial. The one-sidedness of French 

Conservatives and Liberals—the breach between the bourgeoisie and 

the ouvriers, leading to the expulsion of that monarch who was the im- 

personation of the former; the readiness of all but a comparatively 

limited section of the latter to be led away by Communistic delusions, 

are clearly and fully unfolded. Not a page of mere sentiment, not a 

paragraph of idle rhetoric, deforms the volume. From what in this 

country are termed the French faults of style, the book is thoroughly 
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free. His manly protest against the enervating literature of the day 
is admirable in its tone and touch. Free as it is from all exaggerat- 
ing favouritism of topic, the volume of M. Du Cellier is worthy of the 
careful perusal of all who wish to know the points of comparison and 
of contrast between the past state and present position of the French 
workman, urban or rural, and his compeer on this side the Channel. 
Doubtless the author has, on principle, excluded them; but we con- 
fess we should have liked the insertion of some of the songs, and axioms, 
and anecdotes, which labour has in every age liked to employ in its 
own service at the expense of capital. The work would have gained 
thus in piquancy, and would not have lost in truthfulness. The states- 
man, the philanthropist, the man who has raised himself, the man who 
hopes to rise, alike are appealed to in this work. Though an inex- 
pensive book, it is issued with all the elegance which, even in closely 
printed volumes as this, invariably characterizes the Didier press. Few 
French works of our day are more worthy of a rendering into English. 


De Villahermosa a China. Colloquios de la Vida intima. Par NicopEmEs 
Pastor Diaz. Madrid. 1859. 
Pastor Diaz is by birth a Gallician. Bred to the law, he early gave 
literary promise. On his first coming to the Spanish capital, he was 
kindly received by the literary veteran Quintana, who introduced him 
to intellectual society. His first literary efforts were poetical. His 
* Ode to the Moon,” published in the Madrid “ Artista” in 1836, first 
gained for him a decided reputation as a lyric poet. A few years 
afterwards he collected from periodicals his pieces into a volume. Like 
a number of other literary men in the Peninsula, he has occupied him- 
self with politics. He has been a deputy to the Cortes, a Minister, 
and ambassador at Turin. ‘The book before us, his latest work, is a 
novel of modern life, in which a number of moral and psychological 
questions are discussed. Less distinctively Spanish than his fair rival 
Fernan Caballero, he has not attracted so numerous an audience in his 
native country, nor can he count upon so largely as she is entitled to 
do the appreciation of foreigners. But those who prefer in prose 
fiction to have their intellect as well as their imagination and feelings 
appealed to, will peruse with pleasure the work of M. Pastor Diaz. 
It may be hoped that, now that the national honour has been satisfied 
by the successful termination of the Morocco war, the inhabitants of 
the Pyrenean Peninsula, as the Germans call it, will cultivate more 
successfully the liberal arts. At present the temper of this country 
seems to be to pet Italy at the expense of Spain. But a more general 
acquaintance with the literature of the latter would show that the land 
of Cervantes and Calderon has still the materials for a distinguished 
intellectual career. The organs of public opinion have been led tacitly 
to recall the disparaging statements which, at the beginning of the late 
war, they made about the Spanish army. The works of such writers 
as Caballero and Pastor Diaz, if studied, would be found as adapted to 
reverse hasty judgments, as the brilliant military services of O’Donnell 
and his gallant fellow-generals. It is to be regretted that, among us, 
so few, except Romanist clergymen, attracted by such able but sectional 
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writers as Balmez and Donoso Cortes, should pay attention to the 
tongue in which the best known of prose fictions has been written. 
Spanish was the study of our literary men in our Augustan era. More 
remote from our ordinary rules of thought and expression than either 
French or German, it is, in this respect, a more useful mental occupa- 
tion than either. The “ Revue des Deux Mondes” keeps before the 
highest French mind, with impartiality and critical power, the literary 
productions of Spain, as well as its compeer and rival in the other 
South Europe Peninsula. 


Le Chancellier D’ Agquesseau ; Sa Conduite et ses Idées Politiques. Par 
M. Francis Monnter, Professor au College Rollin, Paris: Didier 
et Cie. 1860. Pp. 499. 

A sertes of able articles in the Moniteur on D’Aguesseau lately ap- 
peared from the pen of M. Oscar de Vallée. A more complete work 
on the famous Chancellor has now been issued by Professor Monnier. 
It is a book of permanent value, through extent of research and care- 
fulness of narrative. The fortunes of the eminent legal family from 
which Francois D’Aguesseau was descended have been carefully, but 
not in a disproportionate manner, considered. The book is divided 
into three parts, of which the first treats of D’Aguesseau’s history till 
his accession to the Chancellorship in 1717. The second embraces 
the period which elapsed between his thus reaching the summit of his 
professional career, and his second exile in 1722. The third compre- 
hends the twenty-nine years between that date and his death. M. 
Monnier has accurately shown the real merits of the great Chancellor, 
and has neither disguised nor explained away his occasional weak- 
nesses in action. He has carefully abated the somewhat vague and 
rhetorical eulogies which the less accurately informed of modern 
French liberals have passed upon D’Aguesseau. Not aiming at 
brilliancy, M. Monnier has yet produced a book of great interest, in 
which the political and social life of France in the first half of the 
eighteenth century is ably depicted. The state in which D’Aguesseau 
found French law, his views as to its reform, and the manner in which 
his legal designs and efforts have been adopted or modified by suc- 
ceeding jurists, are clearly and freely unfolded. A good selection is 
given of the chief causes with which, as pleader or as judge, his name 
is associated. But there is no section of the work which can reason- 
ably be regarded as dry by a non-professional reader. To the more 
public matters treated of, a fine relief is afforded by the well-chosen 
details about the Chancellor’s country life at Fresnes, and an account 
of his writings on subjects not connected with the law. The book is 
an important contribution to the history of that pre-revolutionary 
period, on which MM. de Tocqueville, de Carne, and others, have 
recently written so fully and with such interest. The favourable 
opinion of such judges as Cousin and Barthelemy St Hilaire, en- 
couraged M. Monnier to this publication. We hope that the recep- 
tion of his book will be such as to render him independent of anything 
more than suggestions from his literary friends in regard of any 
future work. 
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also in respect of the powers they pos- 
sess and employ, 423—in regard to the 
matters with which they have to deal, 
424 — distinction implies mutual inde- 
pendence, 425— the distinction founded 
in nature, 427, 428—-independence of 
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burg life, 390, 391—visits England, 391— 
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mains of the Connecticut sandstone, 251, 
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economical bearings of palwonto- 
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cock’s work, 254—difficulties, 255, 256— 
trap agency, 257—footprints afford good 
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stocks of domesticated animals, 467, 468. 
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history, 91—scope of Spanish literature, 
92—Ferdinand I. urges reform in the 
Romish Chure h, 93—Romanist reaction 
in Austria, 94, 95— persecutions in Bo- 
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Presburg, 101—dealings of Austria with 
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ence, 109—social state of Austria in the 
eighteenth century, 109—the Empress 
Maria Theresa, 110—Prince von Kaunitz, 
111—Riegger, 113—Sonnenfels, 115 — 
Joseph II. grants toleration, 115 — 
he suppresses monastries and nunneries, 
116—Josephism, 117, 118—Lombardy in 
1792, 119—wars with Napoleon, 120— 
Austrian policy in 1813, 121—the future of 
Austria, 122, 123—Austrian statistics, 124. 


Quakerism—see Friends, Society of. 


Ranke’s von Leopold, history of England, 
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Récamier, Madame, 1—the institution 
“ salon,” 1, 2—French and English modes 
of seeking amusement, 3—French gambl- 
ing, 4, 5—Madame Récamier’s social 
position —her pliant nature, 7—feté of 
10th December 1797, 9, 10—meets the 
First Consol, 11, 12—arrest of Madame 
Récamier’s father, 13—his offence, 14— 
dishonest politicians, 15—M. Bernard 
released, 16—M. Fouche’s overtures, 17— 
Madame Récamier’s refusal, 18 — bal 
masque, 19—intrigues, 20—M. Récamier’s 
bankruptcy, 21—F rench society, 22-25. 

Redding, Mr Cyrus—see Campbell, Thomas. 

Revival Literature, 280—revivals in post- 
apostolic times, 282—in Britain and 
America, 283, 284—notices of the different 
works, 284, 285. 

Rifle Corps—see Coast Defences. 


Salzburg, persecution of Protestants in, 
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princes, 108. 

Scotch Lighthouses, list of, 490, 491. 

Scripture, the silence of, 68—negative in- 
ternal evidence, 69—silence as to the 
nativity, 71, 72—were the Evangelists il- 
literate ? 73 — their social position, 74 — 
Jewish and Christian festivals, 75 — 
Romish festivals, 77, n.—silence regarding 
the infancy and youth of Jesus, 77-80— 
legends regarding his infancy, 80, 81— 
early life, 82—personal appearance, 82, 
83—the scope of the Evangelists writings, 
83, 84—import of the negative evidence, 
85-87—value of the silent evidence, 88, 89. 

Singhalese—see Ceylon. 

Smith, Professor, on the present state of the 
longitude question, 285, 286. 

Species, the origin of—see Darwin, Charles. 

State—see Church and State. 

Stevenson’s Mr, report on lights, 502. 

Stevenson, Mr A., analysis of evidence be- 
fore the Lighthouse Committee of House 
of Commons, 504, 505. 


Trinity House, lighthouses placed under the 
control of, 513. 


Victoria colony, description of, 376. 











Wesleyan Methodism, 159—its influence on 
society, 160—its rise in England, 161— 
persecutions, 162—progress, 162—Wes- 
ley’s adherence to the Church of Eng- 
land, 164, 165—labours of the Wesleyan 
preachers, 166, 167—Wesleyanism in 1790, 
168—after Wesley, 169—Jabez Bunting, 
170—his parentage, 171—early training, 
172—studies for the medical profession, 
173—prayer meetings in Manchester, 174 
—Bunting becomes a local preacher, 175 
—resolves to abandon the study of medi- 
cine—completes his term of probation, 
175—is offered Episcopal orders and an 
incumbency—rejects the overtures, 176 — 
the question of matrimony discussed, 177 
—correspondence, 178—notices of several 
of the London ministers, 179—appoint- 
ment of finance committee, 179—Man- 
chester circuit, 181—Sheffield circuit, 182 
—the ecclesiastical policy of Bunting, 183 
—establishment of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, 183—general view of his 
life, 184-187. 


Whitefield, mental conflict of, 328, n. 


Wilkinson, Sir J. G., on the harmony and 
contrast of colours, 126; Goethe’s Far- 
benlehre, 126; M. Chevreux’s discoveries, 
128—simultaneous contrast of colours, 
129—Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s birth and 
parentage, 131— purposes to enter the 
army, 131—visits Egypt, 132, 1383 —is 
knighted by her Majesty in 1839—visits 
Egypt in 1855, 133—list of his published 
works, 134—Sir D. Brewster’s observa- 
tions on colour, 135—effect of distance 
given by colour, 136—colours of indivi- 
dual flowers not in harmony, 1387—the 
Italians have a true perception of the har- 
mony of colours, 138—coloured glass 
windows, 139-144 — classification of 
colours, 145, 146—Mr Babbage on print- 
ing upon coloured papers, 147—necessary 
conditions for harmonious colouring, 148, 
149—the harmony of complimentary 
colours, 151—on taste in ornamental de- 
sign, 151, 152—examples of bad taste in 
works of art, 153—on the decoration of 
houses, 154—on the propriety of colour- 
ing statues, 155—on dressed and geome- 
trical gardens, 156—the social value of the 
diffusion of taste, 157. ‘ 

Wilson, the late Professor George, works of, 
223-226—parentage, 226—education, 227 
—visits London, 228—lectures on chemis- 
try, 229—undergoes amputation of the 
foot, 229—letter to l'rofessor Simpson, 230 
—religious convictions, 232, 233—failing 
health, 234—appointed to the chair of Tech- 
nology, 235—subjects discussed, 236— 
a member of learned societies, 238—letters, 
238-271 death, 242—writings, 242-246. 


Zoology of Ceylon—birds, 204—cheiropteia, 
205—cerastes, 206-209. 
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